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Current Manpower Situation 


1 Poll ber he increased and unemployment decreased approximately 

in accordance with the normal seasonal trend during the two-month 
period ending May 22. The increase in employment during April, however, 
was slower than usual, largely because bad weather retarded the spring 
pick-up in farming and construction. During May, on the other hand, 
outdoor activities increased slightly more than usual for the month. 


Although manufacturing employment was somewhat below last year’s 
level, employment in trade, finance and services, as well as in some 
outdoor activities, made small year-to-year gains. Labour requirements 
increased substantially during May, thus’ reducing labour surpluses in 
labour market areas; but unemployment continued to be considerably 
higher than last year, particularly in a number of larger urban centers. 


Early summer activities across the country increased rapidly in 
May, making up for the slow beginning in the previous month. The in- 
crease was largely the result of normal seasonal gains in agriculture 
and logging, together with a marked upturn in construction. Manufacturing 
lay-offs of both a temporary and an indefinite nature continued, however, 
particularly in the motor vehicle and parts industries. Consequently, 
while the demand for workers was in approximate balance with the current 
supply in 23 of 109 areas, only three of these were large industrial 
centres. Unemployment in the remaining parts of the country, though 
much lower than the winter peak, remained higher than last year. 


The increase in activity was reflected in the monthly labour force 
estimates! of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for the week ended 
May 22. Altogether, 235,000 more persons were at work full or part time 
than a month earlier, bringing the total to 5,080,000, or 94 per cent of 
the labour force. Of the increase, 86,000 were persons previously without 


In May 1954, the coverage of the labour force survey was increased to include 
representation for some of the remote areas not previously covered. In making comparison 
with previous months, this increase in coverage, amounting te approximately 0.6 per cent, 
must be kept in mind. 
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_ CURRENT LABOUR TRENDS _ 
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jobs and seeking work, 14,000 were persons with jobs but not working 
for various reasons, and 135,000 were persons not in the labour force 
a month earlier. 

The increase in employment during May was greater than in the 
same month last year. When combined with the abnormally small gain 
in April, the total was 26,000 greater than for the same period in 1953. 
This increase is largely accounted for by an increase in the coverage 
of the DBS survey. 

Both the labour force survey and the National Employment Service 
Statistics show that the supply of available workers continued higher 
than last year. Applications for jobs registered with the NES numbered 
358,100 at May 20, an increase of 135,600 over the figure for May 21, 
1953. An indication of the regional distribution of those registered for 
jobs at NES offices is given in the following table, which shows the 
percentage of job applications to the labour force in each region, to- 
gether with the proportionate year-to-year increase. 


Year-to-year increase in 


Applications on File May 20 applications 


Per cent of Per cent of 

No. labour force No. labour force 
Atlantic 47,400 9.4 12,200 2.4 
uebec 115,800 7.6 33,200 2-2 
ntario 110,200 5.5 59,500 3.0 
Prairie 48,200 5.0 22,300 2.3 
Pacific 36,400 8.5 8,400 2.0 
CANADA 358,100 6.6 135,600 2.5 


These figures show that the year-to-year increase in applications, 
relative to the labour force, was greatest in Ontario, reflecting the 
decline in manufacturing during the early months of this year. The ratio 
of applications to the labour force in this region, however, was still 
lower than in any other region except the Prairie Provinces. 


The April index of employment in manufacturing showed a continu- 
ation of the slow decline that had been evident for more than six months. 
After adjustment for seasonal changes, the employment index decreased 
by one per cent between January and April 1954 and by five per cent 
over the year. Manufacturing lay-offs reported in May were heavier than 
usual, affecting approximately 11,000 workers. Of these, about 50 per 
cent were released from automobile and parts firms and most of the re- 
mainder from the iron and steel products, shipbuilding and textile industries. 


Labour requirements in coming months will depend to a large extent 
on the progress of construction, for this industry provides the greatest 
number of additional jobs for wage earners during the summer. Current 
statistics on the values of contracts awarded and building permits issued 
by municipalities tend to confirm that the amount of work started during 
the first four months of this year was at least equal to the amount in 
the same period in 1953. These figures have not been reflected in em- 
ployment, largely because of the effect of unfavorable weather. /im- 
ployment in construction in March showed a slight decline, contrary to 
the usual seasonal trend, and at the beginning of April was seven per 
cent lower than a year earlier, [lowever, reports from most parts of the 
country indicate a more rapid rate of hiring during May and it seems 


likely that most of the substantial gain in over-all employment during 


the month was the result of an upswing in construction. 
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Labour-Management Relations 
EGOTIATIONS in a number of key industries have extended over a 


considerable period of time this year and a large number gf con- 
ciliation boards have been established in attempts to resolve differences. 
Many contracts were agreed upon in the past four to six weeks but most 
of the settlements applied to small bargaining units of workers. Ne- 
gotiations carried over from the early spring and involving many large 
bargaining units were still continuing at the middle of June. 


Although protracted bargaining followed by conciliation procedures 
has been widespread during the first half of 1954, few disagreements 
resulted in work stoppages. Preliminary figures for May 1954 show 20 
work stoppages in progress during the month; workers involved numbered 
3,341 and time loss, 31,040 man-days. This compares with 30 stoppages, 
4,752 workers and 36,097 man-days in May 1953. 


The bargaining that was still in progress at mid-June after begin- 
ning early in the year, centred around important segments of the railways 
and the automobile manufacturing, electrical products manufacturing, 
logging and lumbering, construction, basic steel and shipbuilding 
industries, Bargaining, which began a shorter time ago, also continued 
in sections of the non-ferrous metal mining industries. An agreement 
has been reached in western coal mining. 


Current Developments 

Railways. Differences between the railway companies and unions 
representing 145,000 non-operating employees remained unsettled at 
the time of writing. However, at the request of the Minister of Labour, 
the parties agreed to resume negotiations at a meeting scheduled for 
June 17. The conciliation board that dealt with the dispute had made 
its recommendations in April (see pp. 817-845). Meanwhile, the unions 
are going ahead with strike vote plans. 


Another group of 6,000 to 7,000 non-operating employees on extra 
gangs are concerned in conciliation board hearings over requests for 
wage increases and other benefits. The parties to the dispute are the 
Railway Association of Canada, representing the companies, and the 


Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees (AFL-TLC). 


Among the operating trades, agreements were signed between the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers (indep.) and the Canadian National 
Railway and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and between the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen (indep.) and the 
CPR. A conciliation board is, however, dealing with differences between 
the Locomotive Firemen and the CNR since negotiations broke down 
over union demands for rule changes concerning the demotion of engi- 
neers, a wage increase of $1.35 per day or per 100 miles, time and 
one-half for work on statutory holidays, a five-day week for yard service 
employees and an improved vacation plan giving a maximum of four 
weeks to employees with 15 years of service. 


Agreements between the railway companies and the other main 


operating trade union, The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (indep.), 


do not expire until later in the year. 
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Street Railways. Negotiations that had been going on since March 
between the British Columbia Electric Railway Company, Limited, and 
the Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America (AFL-TLC) have resulted in an agree- 
ment, The agreement, however, applying to some 3,000 street railway 
workers in Vancouver, Victoria and New Westminster, had not been 
ratified at the time of writing. Under a wage re-opener provision in a 
two-year agreement which expires December 31, 1954, the same union 
and the Ottawa Transportation Commission have agreed upon an upward 
revision in wage rates. 


Grain Elevators. At the Lakehead, negotiations, with the assistance 
of a conciliation officer, have been in progress for several months be- 
tween representatives of grain elevator companies and the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees (AFL-TLC). The main issues in dispute are wage rates and 
a clarification of the application of the 5-day 40-hour week. Approximately 
1,200 workers are affected. 

Radio Broadcasting. Conciliation officers are assisting in negoti- 
ations between the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and representa- 
tives of two groups of employees. One set of proposals concerns the 
Corporation and employees represented by the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine Operators of 
the United States and Canada (AFL-TLC), The other bargaining involves 
more than 1,000 office employees represented by the Association of 
Radio and Television Employees of Canada (indep.). 


Construction. Negotiations are in progress in many parts of Canada 
between builders’ exchanges and AFL-TLC construction trades unions, 
Major areas in which bargaining is in progress for a number of trades 
include Winnipeg, Toronto, and Montreal. 


Although bargaining in many cities has been lengthy, a number of 
agreements were signed and most contracts provided wage increases 
in amounts ranging from 2.5 to 15 cents an hour. A random sample of 
22 recent agreements covering bricklayers, carpenters, plasterers and 
plumbers shows that 12 agreements provide a 5-cent increase, seven 
agreements a ]10-cent increase and three agreements a ]5-cent increase. 


Basic Steel. A conciliation board was set up to consider differ- 
ences over contract negotiations between the Steel Company of Canada, 
Limited, at Hamilton, Ont., and the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL). Negotiations there as well as at each of the other two major 
basic steel companies, the Dominion Iron and Steel Company, Limited, 
Sydney, N.S., and the Algoma Steel Corporation at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., have continued since early this year. The main issue appears to 
be the union’s request for wage increases. 


Logging and Lumbering. Approximately 32,000 West Coast logging 
and lumber workers were scheduled to vote early this month on a proposed 
new contract. Details of the proposals for a settlement between the 
International Woodworkers of America (CIO-CCL) and Forest Industrial 
Relations had not been released at the time of writing. Bargaining has 
been going on since April over union demands for increased “‘fringe 
benefits”’, including the union shop, an increase in the number of paid 
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statutory holidays and an employer-financed health and welfare plan. 
During the past month a conciliation officer met with the parties but the 
tentative agreement was reached without reference to a conciliation 
board, 

Shipbuilding. A conciliation board reported on differences between 
Canadian Vickers, Limited, Montreal, and a group of four AFL-TLC 
unions representing approximately 1,000 employees. The board recom- 
mended that the parties agree to a wage increases of five cents an hour. 
The unions involved are: the International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Ship Builders, Welders and Helpers of America; the International 
Association of Machinists; the International Association of Sheet Metal 
Workers; and the United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of 
the Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry of the United States and Canada, 


Aluminum. A conciliation officer has so far been unable to find a 
formula for the settlement of differences between the Aluminum Company 
of Canada, Limited, and representatives of production workers at Kitimat, 
B.C. Ten AFL-TLC unions were formed into the Allied Aluminum Work- 
ers’ Council to represent the workers in bargaining the first agreement 
for production workers at the Kitimat project. The unions are reported 
to be seeking a wage increase and a reduction in the work week from 
42 to 40 hours. Negotiations have been in progress since April. 


Coal Mining. District 18, United Mine Workers of America (CCL) 
and the Coal Operators’ Association of Western Canada have agreed to 
the continuance of last year’s agreement without change in wage rates 
or other benefits. The contract, applying to approximately 6,500 coal 
miners in British Columbia, Alberta, and Saskatchewan, was approved 
by a vote of the union membership and will remain in effect until July 
1955. In Nova Scotia, the other main coal mining area, the current agree- 
ment is in effect until 1955. 


Other Recent Settlements. An agreement between the Price Brothers 
Company, Limited, for pulp and paper mills in Kenogami and Riverbend, 
and the National Federation of Pulp and Paper Workers, Inc. (CCCL), 
provides a five-per-cent wage increase and a reduction from 44 to 40 
hours per week, effective next November 1. 


Following prolonged negotiations, agreements were reached between 
four chemical companies at Shawinigan Falls, Que., and the National 
Federation of the Chemical Industry Workers (CCCL). Under the two- 
year agreements, the 3,000 workers affected are to receive a general 
six-per-cent wage increase and other benefits. Companies signing the 
contracts are Canadian Industries Limited, Shawinigan Chemicals Limit- 
ed, Canadian Resins Limited, and Canadian Carborundum Limited. 


The Johns-Manville Company Limited at Asbestos, Que., and the 
National Federation of Mining Industry Employees (CCCL) have agreed 
on a new two-year agreement covering some 2,200 asbestos miners. A 
wage increase of three cents per hour, increased statutory holidays and 
vacation provisions, as well as other benefits, were agreed to. 


Agreement is reported between the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL) and the John Inglis Company Limited, Toronto, manufacturers 
of a varied line of metal products. Wage rates will remain unchanged 
from the previous contract although other changes were agreed upon. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


ULL resumption of early 
summer activities resulted in CANADA 

a substantial reduction in unem- Proportion of paid workers within each of 
ployment in virtually all areas of rhe brta ore agers Fay oe eel 
the country. Altogether, 4] areas mart sae 
were reclassified, the largest num- 
ber of reclassifications since last 
November. All the shifts but two 
were in the direction of less unem- 
ployment. The exceptions were 
Windsor and Oshawa, where heavy 
lay-offs in the automobile industry 
increased labour surpluses from 
moderate to substantial proportions. 
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As a net result of reclassi- 
fication, the number of substantial 
labour surplus areas declined to 2] by June ] from 44 a month earlier. 
Moderate surplus areas increased from 56 to 65 and areas with a bal- 
anced labour market increased from nine to 23. 


Unemployment was still considerably higher than in mid-1953. The 
comparative picture is best seen in the accompanying bar chart, which 
shows that at June ] this year 76 per cent of all paid workers in the 
country were in areas with moderate labour surpluses, Last year the 
same proportion was in balanced labour market areas and in addition, 
four per cent in areas of labour shortage. 


As might be expected, the manpower situation in May changed most 
markedly in smaller areas, where employment is more heavily dependent 
on the seasonal upswing in construction and agriculture. So far, only 
one metropolitan and two major industrial areas have balanced labour 
markets, reflecting the employment declines in manufacturing in the 
early months of this year. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS, 
June 1,1954 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


St. John's 
WINDSOR 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


Corner Brook 
Fort William — 
Port Arthur 

Loc St. Jean 

OSHAWA 

Rovyn — Val d'Or 
Showinigon Falls 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(tobour force 25,000 — 75,000: 
60 per cent or more in 


non-agricultural activity) 


Riviere du Loup 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 ~ 75,000: 
40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


Bothurst 
Compbellton 
Drummondville 
Fredericton 
Gospe 
Montmagny 
Prince George 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 

Sault Ste. Marie 
St. Stephen 
Victoriaville 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 ~ 25,000) 


Calgary 

Edmonton 

Hamilton 

Montreal 

QUEBEC -LEVIS 

Toronto 

VANCOUVER — NEW 
WESTMINSTER 

Winnipeg 


Brantford 

CORNWALL 

FARNHAM — GRANBY 

Guelph 

Holifox 

JOLIETTE 

Kitchener 

London 

MONCTON 

NEW GLASGOW 

Niagara Peninsula 

Peterborough 

Saint John 

Sarnia 

Sherbrooke 

Sudbury 

SYDNEY 

Timmins = 
Kirkland Loke 

TROIS RIVIERES 


CHARLOTTETOWN 

Chathom 

Prince Albert 

Red Deer 

THETFORD —~ MEGANTIC 
ST. GEORGES 


BEAUHARNOIS 
Belleville — Trenton 
BRACEBRIDGE 
Central Vancouver 

Island 
Chilliwack 
CRANBROOK 
Douphin 
Dowson Creek 
Drumheller 
EDMUNDSTON 
Galt 
GRAND FALLS 
Kamloops 
Kentville 
Lochute — 

Ste. Therose 
Lindsoy 
NEWCASTLE 
NORTH BAY 
OKANAGAN VALLEY 
OWEN SOUND 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
Prince Rupert 
Sorel 
STE. AGATHE — 

ST. JEROME 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
SUMMERSIDE 
TRAIL ~ NELSON 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
WOODSTOCK, N.B. 
YARMOUTH 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group 3 


OTTAWA — HULL 


Kingston 
VICTORIA 


BARRIE 

BRANDON 
LETHBRIDGE 

Moose Jaw 

NORTH BATTLEFORD 
Regine 

Saskatoon 

YORKTON 


Brampton 
BRIDGEWATER 
Goderich 
Listowel 
MEDECINE HAT 
SIMCOE 
STRATFORD 
ST. THOMAS 
Swift Current 
WALKERTON 
WOODSTOCK ~ 
INGERSOLL 
Weyburn 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


S.MHOr 
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ATLANTIC 
SEASONAL expansion of employ- 


ATLANTIC ment accelerated in the Atlantic 
Proportion of paid workers within each of region during May. After a small 
etna epanelcgeat ee is increase of 6,000 during April, the 
total number of persons working 
full or part time increased by 38,000 
to a total of 468,000 during the 
four-week period ending May 22. 
This was about equal to the in- 
crease that occurred during the 
same period last year. Total em- 
ployment in the region, however, 
remained lower than last year, 
Se a partly because of withdrawals from 
GROUP 1 GROUP2 GROUP3 GROUP 4 the labour force and partly because 


of the higher number of unemployed. 


Per Cent 


A year-to-year decline in jobs occurred in almost all industries in 
the region. Manufacturing employment was lower during April than at 
any time durimg the last three years and was seven per cent below last 
year’s in Nova Scotia and six per cent below in New Brunswick. Reduced 
activity in textile and iron and steel plants accounted for most of this 
drop but saw and planing mills were also operating below capacity. 
Completion of the large defence projects and the retarding effects of 
bad weather were the principal causes of lower employment in the con- 
struction industry; the year-to-year drop amounted to 30 per cent in 
Newfoundland. A considerable increase in construction activity was 
expected, however, since investment intentions, as surveyed at the end 
of 1953, indicate increases in construction in all four provinces of the 
region. 


Increases in employment during May resulted in the reclassification 
of 10 areas. With these changes, one area had a balanced labour market, 
14 had moderate and six had substantial labour surpluses at the begin- 
ning of June, compared with nine in balance, 1] with moderate and one 
with a substantial surplus at the same time last year. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. Labour requirements in- 
creased in St. John’s during the month, following a seasonal rise in 
coastal navigation, fishing, trucking and construction activities. As a 
result, the substantial labour surplus that existed during April was 
sharply reduced, though not sufficiently to result in a reclassification 
of the area, 


The Drummond Coal Company in the New Glasgow area resumed 
operations and rehired approximately 300 coal miners. At the same time, 
factory employment increased in the area as fish catches were sufficient 
to keep processing plants operating at full capacity. In Sydney, labour 
surpluses decreased following some strenghtening in the demand for 
labour by the construction and shipping industries and the recall of 170 
workers by the Sydney Steel Plant. The sharpest reduction in unemploy- 
ment occurred in the Moncton area, chiefly as a result of increased 
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hirings in the construction industry. Corner Brook, where a considerable 
number of loggers were still without jobs, remained in the substantial 
surplus category. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Seasonal expansion of employ- 
ment in the lumbering, fishing and construction industries reduced the 
surplus of labour in Bridgewater and brought the area from the moderate 
surplus to the balanced category. Labour supplies were also reduced 
in the other 13 areas following increases in agricultural and other out- 
door activities. At the beginning of June, four areas had substantial 
labour surpluses, compared with 1] a month earlier. 


QUEBEC 


MOST outdoor activities increased 
during May in accordance with the 
usual seasonal trend in the Quebec 
region. Although some seasonal 
industries were retarded because 
of cool and damp weather, con- 
struction work was well under way 
in most areas and sawmills and 
mines were operating without inter- 
ruption since supplies could move 
freely again on the _ highways. 
Persons at work increased by an 
estimated 46,000 in the month 
ending May 22, bringing the total 
to 1,411,000. This was 29,000 
fewer than at the same time a 
year ago. 


QUEBEC 


Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups, 1954. 


Per Cent 


Ee or _ 
Me. 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP | GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 


Employment in the aircraft and shipbuilding industries remained 
unchanged in the first quarter of this year in contrast to a steady rise 
in the first three months of 1953. Similarly, no employment expansion 
occurred in the electrical apparatus industries this year and employment 
in the primary iron and steel industries declined, while last year it héld 
steady. On the other hand, expansion continued in the pulp and paper, 
non-ferrous smelting and refining and chemical products industries. 


All areas in the region continued to have substantial or moderate 
surpluses during the month despite the seasonal upswing of activity. 
Seven areas were reclassified from the substantial to the moderate sur- 
plus category, bringing the total in this category to 14. This left ten 
areas with substantial surpluses at the beginning of June, compared with 
two a year ago. 


Metropolitan Areas. No employment increases occurred in textiles, 
railway rolling stock or in various iron and steel industries in Montreal 
in May. Seasonal activities were expanding, however, and labour sur- 
pluses declined steadily during the month. The slow movement of grain 
and other exports through Montreal resulted in lack of employment for 
some longshoremen and ‘stevedores. 
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Construction workers in Quebec City continued in surplus supply 
but a relatively large building program was taking shape with more 
industrial projects and housing planned than a year ago; the area was 
reclassified from the substantial to the moderate surplus category. 


Major Industrial Areas. Weather conditions continued to improve in 
the northern areas so that the river drive increased and sawmills were 
able to resume activities. Construction was also increasing seasonally, 
bringing Joliette and Trois itivieres from the substantial to the moderate 
surplus classification. Despite some increase in employment, substantial 
surpluses persisted in Lac St. Jean, Rouyn-Val d’Or and Shawinigan 
Falls. These areas were affected by the decline in jobs resulting from 
the completion or near-completion of various resource development 
projects. Employment declines and short-time continued in the textile 
industry, although the seasonal increase in activity was sufficient in 
Farnham-Granby to reduce the labour surplus from substantial to moderate 
proportions. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Workers unemployed in the 
Gaspé, Quebec North Shore and Montmagny areas during the winter were 
gradually returning to fishing, farming and similar types of work. More 
than 4,000 men in the area were engaged in excavation and construction 
activities at the Bersimis dam site. Despite the general increase in 
employment, these as well as four other agricultural and minor areas 
remained in the substantial labour surplus category. Low levels of em- 
ployment in the primary and secondary textile industries partially caused 
substantial labour surpluses to continue in Drummondville and Victoria- 
ville. 


ONTARIO 
SEASONAL increases in the con- 


struction, agricultural and lake 
Proportion of paid workers within each of shipping industries were somewhat 
the fow labour market growps, 1954. slower than usual during early 
spring but outdoor activity ac- 
celerated in Ontario during May. 
The number of persons at work 
increased by 78,000 during the 
month ending May 22, bringing 
the total seasonal increase in 
employment to 92,000 since the 
winter low point this year. Last 
year, a corresponding increase 
of 48,000 occurred between April 
SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE] and May and the total increase 
GROUP1 GROUP2 GROUP3 GROUP 4 Hae Oy 

from the low point in 1953 was 
84,000. 


ONTARIO 


At May 22, 1954, approximately 1,895,000 persons were at work in 
the region, an increase of about 54,000 from last year’s figure. However, 
an even greater increase occurred in the labour force, so that the number 
of persons seeking work was more than double last year’s. 
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Activity in most manufacturing industries this spring has been 
either fairly stable or declining slightly. At April 1, manufacturing em- 
ployment in Ontario was five per cent lower than at April 1, 1953. The 
largest year-to-year declines were in the textiles, clothing, leather 
goods, iron and steel and wood products industries. Slight year-to-year 
increases were recorded, however, in the non-ferrous metals, motor 
vehicles, electrical apparatus and supplies, non-metallic mineral pro- 
ducts and chemical products industries. During May, substantial em- 
ployment reductions occurred in the motor vehicles and agricultural 
implements industries. Nevertheless, despite the gradual decline in 
manufacturing employment during the past several months, labour sur- 
pluses were reduced as seasonal requirements for construction, farm, 
lake transportation and sawmill workers increased. 


During the month, seven areas moved into the balanced labour 
market category, four moved from the substantial to the moderate surplus 
category and two, Oshawa and Windsor, were reclassified from the 
moderate to substantial surplus category. By the beginning of June, 11 
areas had balanced labour markets, 20 had moderate surpluses and 
three, Oshawa, Sault Ste. Marie and Windsor, had substantial labour 
surpluses. 


Metropolitan Areas, Seasonal increases in construction absorbed 
substantial numbers of workers in the Hamilton and Toronto areas during 
May although the increase was insufficient to cause reclassification of 
these areas. In Windsor, lay-offs in the automobile industry brought 
the area from the moderate to the substantial surplus category. The 
strong demand for construction workers in Ottawa-Hull brought that area 
into balance. 


Major Industrial Areas, Labour surpluses declined slightly in nearly 
all the major industrial areas during May but in most centres unskilled 
factory workers are still in surplus. In Cornwall, the beginning of some 
large construction projects together with some re-hiring in the textile 
and clothing industries reduced the labour surplus. On the other hand, 
the motor vehicle lay-offs brought Oshawa into the substantial surplus 
category. Kingston was still the only major industrial area with a bal- 
anced labour market. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Increased hirings in the agri- 
cultural and construction industries brought Barrie, Simcoe, Stratford, 
St. Thomas, Walkerton and Woodstock-Ingersoll into the balanced cate- 
gory during May; Bracebridge, North Bay and Owen Sound moved into 
the moderate surplus category; Belleville-Trenton, Chatham, Galt, 
Lindsay, and Pembroke remained in the moderate and Sault Ste. Marie 
in the substantial surplus category. 


PRAIRIE 


ECONOMIC activity in the Prairie region showed a decided increase 
during May and employment was at almost the same level as last year. 
The number of persons at work either full or part time, rose by 67,000 
during the month to 921,000 at May 22. This employment increase was 
more than twice as great as in the same period in 1953, largely because 
activity was retarded in April this year but accelerated considerably in 
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Ser. May. Consequently, the employment 
total at May 22 was only 15,000 
Proportion of paid workers within each of : 
the four labour market groups, 1954. lower than a year earlier, compared 
Per Cont with a year-to-year difference of 
eres 52,000 in April. 

The year-to-year decline in 
activity was largely concentrated 
in coal mining, transportation and 
manufacturing, particularly — the 
manufacture of transportation 
equipment, iron and steel products 
and clothing. Farm labour demand 
was lower than last year, partly 


SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE b : Tat a di 
GROUP 1 GROUP2 GROUP3 GROUP 4 ecause fain elaye seeding 


e operations and _ reduced wheat 

acreage. Construction employment 

at April 1 was five per cent lower than a year earlier; during May, how- 
ever, construction activity showed a marked upswing. 


As a result of an upturn in construction and agriculture, balanced 
labour markets developed in an additional five agricultural and minor 
areas, bringing the number in this category to ten. Of the remainder, 
nine areas had moderate labour surpluses and one (Fort William-Port 
Arthur) remained in the substantial surplus category. Last year at this 
time only one area had a labour surplus, 16 were in balance and three 
had labour shortages. 

Metropolitan Areas. Increasing activity substantially reduced labour 
surpluses in Winnipeg, Edmonton and Calgary but did not quite bring 
these areas into balance, largely because of a continuing influx of 
workers. Job applications at NES offices in these three cities declined 
by about one-third during the month but were still almost twice as nu- 
merous as last year at June 1. The employment increase was greatest 
in Calgary and was particularly marked in construction. In Edmonton, 
labour surpluses were slow to diminish because of a smaller movement 
of woods and mine workers to British Columbia and because of con- 
tinued wet weather. 

About 2,000 woods workers were rehired in Fort William-Port Arthur, 
reducing the labour surplus by one-third. However, other activities in 
the area continued at substantially lower levels than last year. As a 
result of the slow movement of grain, the number of seamen and railway 
workers employed in the area showed a year-to-year drop of 24 per cent, 
while employment in shipbuilding and aircraft manufacturing was down by 
30 per cent. At the end of May, twice as many workers were registered 
at NES offices in this area as a year earlier. 

Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. A seasonal upturn in demand 
for farm and construction labour resulted in balanced labour markets in 
Brandon, Lethbridge, Medicine Hat, North Battleford and Yorkton. A 
condition approaching shortage developed in Regina in spite of a steady 
influx of workers attracted by reports of a heavy construction program. 


PACIFIC 
A GENERAL seasonal rise in employment occurred in the Pacific region 
during May. Warmer weather permitted increased activity in agriculture, 
logging, sawmilling and construction and halibut fishing got under way. 
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This stimulated activity generally 
and affected labour requirements 
elsewhere, notably in transportation 
and in some manufacturing indus- 
tries. As a result, the number of 
persons at work increased from 
393,000 to 401,000 during the 
month ending May 22, compared 
with 410,000 in May, 1953. 


PACIFIC 

Proportion of paid workers within each of 
the four labour market groups, 1954. 

Per Cent 


In most areas, the tempo of 
logging operations increased be- 
cause of strong demand for logs 
and because of favourable weather. 
The lumber market was also strong 
and sawmill activity increased 
during the month. Shingle, plywood, 
and pulp and paper mills were busy, as were cement and chemical plants 
and machine shops in some areas, There was little change in employment 
in mining and shipbuilding. Although the construction industry was 
busier than in April, employment remained lower than a year earlier. 


SsBesseeESBB 


SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
GROUP 2 GROUP 3) GROUP 4 


SURPLUS 
GROUP 1 


In May, labour requirements increased in all areas except Prince 
George, where impassable roads prevented normal logging and sawmilling 
operations. Several labour market areas were reclassified during the 
month —Cranbrook, Okanagan Valley, Trail-Nelson and Vancouver-New 
Westminster from the substantial to the moderate labour surplus category 
and Victoria, from the moderate surplus to the balanced category. At 
the beginning of June, one labour market area (Prince George) was in 
the substantial and eight were in the moderate labour surplus category 
and one (Victoria) was in balance. At the corresponding date in 1953, 
two areas had a moderate labour surplus and eight were in the balanced 
category. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. In the Vancouver-New 
Westminster area, labour demand increased considerably in May, mainly 
because of increased activity in logging, sawmilling, construction and 
transportation and in several manufacturing industries. Plywood, pulp 
and paper, and shingle mills were also busy. The increase in construction 
activity was steady but full scale operations had not been reached by 
the end of the month. Additional men were required for railway mainte- 
nance. The resulting decline in available workers was sufficient to 
move the area into the moderate labour surplus category. 


In Victoria, the only area in the region to move into the balanced 
category during the month, labour demand increased moderately, con- 
struction being the most important contributing factor. The logging 
industry was operating steadily but on a smaller scale than in 1953. 


Minor Areas. Activity increased in most minor areas during May, 
particularly in logging and sawmilling but also in transportation and in 
machine shops. The construction industry was operating only at a 
moderate level. Employment rose in the transportation industry owing 
to the increasing demand for logs and lumber. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of June 10, 1954) 


Principal Items 


Manpower 

Total civilian labour force (a) ...-......0.e000 
Persons at work 35 hours or more ........ 
Persons at work less than 35 hours ...... 
Usually work 35 hours or more .......... 

: OF Di Yory ah Shit Weupe entre erin mepren, CoS 
Usually work less than 35 hours........ 
Persons with jobs not at work .............. 
Usually work 35 hours or more .......... 
Usually work less than 35 hours........ 
Persons without jobs & seeking work.... 
Persons not in the labour force ...............- 


Registered for work, NES (b) 
GT th0s | 53 sac ccnsakaneceetie sy ao onze eenee a aa 
COLE aia tesnakensarscucteicsaiercnwa sin sssanosscrtek 
Cyrit MEL Soe cchacandeckvdarnebena caved eonwieracttoteveres 
PR RIELG PY ocierp aston Shad ae cwin'earnas aa eeeat 
LATS A 8 CO We ee ETE ee) he eR 


Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
TnnS OR RCE DOMSIIE (oo dsccssncsncocsrasscsasecsceaths 

Amount of benefit payments ..............000c000 

Index of employment (1949 =100) ............. 


Fminigrati Oni ancikzestdeachsectetectineee anata ieee 


Industrial Relations 


Strikes and lockouts — days lost............... 
No. of workers involved .............:0:0-e0000+ 
Now of trikes) oAccei i aiattits teeeenteee 


Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries......... 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................6 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ...... 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.) ............... 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 =100) ...... 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 =100) 
Total labour income .......... iooseahe $000,000 


Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935 —39=100) ................ 
Manufacturing iss stestexacdcadgzcas cones tty yamace 
Durables séiccsassssrcesttestatoptetoes canes 


(a), (b): See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


5,392,000 
4, 729,000 
35 1,000 
128, 000 
44,000 
223,000 
95,000 
92,000 

* 


217,000 
4,842,000 


47,411 
115,839 
110, 227 

48, 239 

36, 361 
358,077 


338,374 
$25, 38 1,926 
105.5 


13,309 


31,040 
3,341 


Tee PO FE aa 


FE 


+++ 


++ 


+++4+1 


Percentage Change 
From 
Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 


4.1 
23.0(c) 
82 2c) 


10. 3(c ) 
7. Ac ) 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 


total for same period previous year. 
*Less than 10,000. 


1 Good Friday fell in the survey week. 
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Two of Cabinet to Give 
Anti-Discrimination Talks 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, and Hon. Walter Harris, Minister 
of Citizenship and Immigration, will be 
two of the eight speakers in the series of 
radio broadcasts on anti-discrimination that 
will be carried over 55 stations beginning 
during the week of June 27. 

It was previously reported (L.G., May, 
p. 644) that 54 stations would broadcast 
the series, which is sponsored by the 
Department of Labour in co-operation with 
the Canadian Council of Christians and 
Jews. Since then Station CFAB at Windsor, 
NS., has been added to the list. 

Mr. Harris will give the introductory 
address for the series during the week of 
June 27. Mr. Gregg will give the final 
talk of the series, during the week of 
August 15, on the operation of the Canada 
Fair Employment Practices Act and the 
accomplishments hoped for from the Act. 

Other speakers and the subjects of their 
talks, with the date of broadcasts in 
parentheses, are: Ralph Allen, Editor, 
Maclean’s Magazine, “Discrimination and 
Democracy in Canada” (week of July 4); 
Dr. J. D. M. Griffin, General Director, 
Canadian Mental Health Association, “Dis- 
crimination: What it Does to Man” (week 
of July 11); Lister Sinclair, well-known 
Canadian radio writer, actor and critic, 
“Tenorance: Discrimination Cannot Live 
Without It” (week of July 18); the Rev. 
D. Jones, National Director, Canadian 
Council of Christians and Jews, “The 
Churches Look at Discrimination” (week 
of July 25); E. P. Taylor, prominent 
Canadian industrialist, ‘Discrimination: 
What It Does to Business” (week of 
August 1); and Claude Jodoin, Vice- 
president, Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, “Discrimination: What It Does to 
Trade Unions” (week of August 8). 

The 15-minute programs will be scheduled 
by individual stations at times during the 
weeks mentioned that are convenient to 
them. 

The series is being made available also 
to any English-language station in Canada 
not included in the present list (L.G., May, 
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p. 644). Copies of the scripts of the broad- 
casts will be available from the Information 
Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Old Age Assistance 
Recipients Increase 


The number of persons receiving old 
age assistance in Canada increased from 
91,865 at December 31, 1953, to 93,273 at 
March 31, 1954. 

The Federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$5,154,532.50 for the quarter ended March 
31, 1954, compared with $5,090,883.71 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the Federal Government has con- 
tributed $41,694,228.46. 

Federal expenditures for the fiscal year 
1953-54 amounted to $20,288,152.60, an in- 
crease of $1,159,315.23 over the expenditures 
of $19,128,837.37 in 1952-53. 

As at March 31, 1954, the average 
monthly assistance in the provinces paying 
a maximum of $40 a month ranged from 
$33.47 to $37.77, except for one province 
where the average was $25.88. In New- 
foundland, which pays a maximum of $30 
a month, the average was $29.21. 


8,200 Blind Persons 
Now Receive Allowance 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind Per- 
sons Act increased from 8,184 at December 
31, 1953, to 8,214 at March 31, 1954. 

The Federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme 
totalled $724,400.20 for the quarter ended 
March 31, 1954, compared with $725,345.60 
in the preceding quarter. Since the in- 
ception of the Act, the Federal Government 
has contributed $6,620,768.31. 

Federal expenditures for the fiscal year 
1953-54 amounted to  $2,914,102.07, a 
decrease of $71,114.93 from the expenditure 
of $2,985,217 in 1952-53. 

As at March 31, 1954, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $37.12 to $39.49. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 


Canadian Credit Unions Total 3,548 


The number of credit unions in Canada 
has increased from 100 to 3,548 in the last 
32 years, according to figures given in the 
Credit Union Yearbook, just published. In 
the United States, credit unions have 
grown in number from 190 in 1921 to a 
total of 14,152 last year. 
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Board Suggests Clause 
Defining Security Duties 

On May 25 the Minister of Labour 
received the majority and minority reports 
of the board of conciliation appointed to 
deal with a dispute over the negotiation 
of a first collective agreement between the 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited at 
Uranium, Sask., and the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 

Because, under the Atomic Energy 
Control Act, 1946, an order has been issued 
designating the company’s premises as “a 
protected place” and because, the board 
pointed out, that order makes the company 
responsible “for the maintenance of 
adequate security measures for the work 
carried out by it,” the report recommends 
the insertion of a clause that would make 
it clear that the company has _ that 
responsibility. 

For the same reason the board recom- 
mended against granting the union permis- 
sion to hold regular meetings on company 
premises. 

The report also contains recommenda- 
tions concerning statutory holidays, shift 
differentials, wage increases and union 
security. 

The majority report, signed by the 
chairman and the union nominee, recom- 
mended the adoption of the voluntary 
revocable check-off. The company nominee, 
pointing out that the agreement will be 
the first between the company and the 
union and the local union is “new and 
untried”, would not concur in the recom- 
mendation for inclusion of a voluntary 
revocable check-off clause. 

“T do not feel a union should normally 
be given this right until it has had time 
to prove itself,” he wrote. 

Another reason for his non-concurrence 
in the recommendation dealing with union 
security, the only one on which he 
disagreed with the majority report, was:— 

“Tt was obvious to me that the company 
was genuinely concerned with the commu- 
nistic affihations of some of the top officers 
of the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers. I quite understand 
their reluctance to grant any type of union 
security.” 

The majority report 
report of the Board. 

The chairman was the Hon. Mr. Justice 
H. F. Thomson of Regina; the company 
nominee, P. N. Pitcher of Yellowknife and 
the union nominee, Leo Nismick, MLA, 
Kimberley, B.C. 

The full text of the reports will appear 
in the July issue of the LAsour GAzErTE. 
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Advisory Committee on 
Rehabilitation Meets 


Resolutions aimed at closing the gaps 
still existing in essential civilian rehabili- 
tation services in Canada were approved 
at the fifth meeting of the National 
Advisory Committee on the Rehabilitation 
of Disabled Persons in Ottawa May 5-8. 
The resolutions were drafted by the group’s 
three sub-committees. 

The sub-committee on medical services 
and professional personnel said that great 
progress had been made possible by the 
various federal-provincial agreements and 
grants for rehabilitation and health. It 
was suggested that means be found, through 
these grants or otherwise, to enable medical 
rehabilitation to be provided for disabled 
persons, through existing services. The 
question of maintenance allowances for 
persons under treatment was also discussed. 

The sub-committee endorsed in principle 
allowances for totally disabled persons but 
recommended that rehabilitation assessment 
teams should be available in each province 
to make sure that applicants for this allow- 
ance get rehabilitation services in those 
cases where their disabilities can be success- 
fully treated. 


Professional Personnel 


The sub-committee was also concerned 
with the supply of professional personnel 
to staff the rehabilitation program. They 
requested that data be secured on profes- 
sional personnel in Canada who were 
engaged in rehabilitation and _ physical 
medicine. They requested also that a 
survey be made of Canadian university 
courses in fields connected with rehabili- 
tation, and that the Federal Government 
meet with the deans of medical faculties 
to explore the possibility of organizing 
rehabilitation courses in medical schools. 

The sub-committee on vocational guidance 
and training recommended that counselling 
services be available in each province for 
rehabilitated persons who can be fitted for 
employment, so that they can receive the 
vocational training necessary to fit them 
for a suitable job. 

The sub-committee on placement and 
publicity stressed the importance of foster- 
ing the interest of employers in the employ- 
ment of the handicapped, since placement 
in a suitable job is the ultimate goal of all 
rehabilitation. 

The committee thought it advisable to: 
secure more information on vocational. 
adjustment workshops and sheltered work- 
shops in Canada. The members were also 
concerned with the special problems of 
those handicapped workers who, after 


rehabilitation, return to jobs where they 
are self-employed, and of those handi- 
capped housewives who return to their 
home duties. The members considered that 
more knowledge of these problems was 
needed, and recommended that public and 
private agencies be asked to provide 
details of their experience with such 
handicapped persons, including the details 
of the special tools and appliances needed. 

Canada’s program of rehabilitation for the 
civilian disabled has reached a new stage 
of development in recent months, Ian 
Campbell, National Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Rehabilitation, told the Committee 
at the opening session. 

Eight provinces have now signed agree- 
ments which will lead to the appointment 
of provincial co-ordinators of rehabilitation 
and some of the emphasis in the federal- 
provincial program must now swing to the 
plans which are shaping up in the provinces, 
Mr. Campbell said. Developments in the 
provinces will be influenced by the historical 
background, the wishes and the peculiar 
needs of each province; but the National 
Committee will assist them by continued 
work on such problems as the clarification 
of the parts played by the different 
professions in the rehabilitation team, the 
securing of vocational guidance and train- 
ing with maximum use of local facilities, 
and the stimulation of acceptance of the 
handicapped as employees. 

The meeting was opened by the Chair- 
man, Dr. G. Fred McNally, of Edmonton, 
who greeted the recently-appointed pro- 
vincial co-ordinators from Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan, Manitoba and New Brunswick. 
Vice-Chairman of the Committee is the 
Rey. J. C. Beaudin, of Montreal. 


Hon. Paul Martin 


The opening session was addressed by 
Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, who, speaking of the 
new pension plan for totally disabled 
persons, assured the Committee that the 
Government, while feeling that such 
pensions were needed at the present time, 
had not overlooked the importance of 
rehabilitation of the disabled to enable 
them to contribute to their own support. 
He said that applicants for pensions will 
receive rehabilitation when they can benefit 
from it. 

The National Advisory Committee on the 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons, whose 
term of office expired at the end of last 
year, was reconstituted by Order in Council, 
effective January 1, 1954. 

Dr. MeNally was re-appointed Chairman; 

ather Beaudin, Vice-Chairman. 
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As before, the 35-man committee includes 
representatives of all the groups and 
agencies working in the rehabilitation field 
—the voluntary health and welfare agencies, 
the medical profession, organized employers, 
organized labour and the universities. Each 
of the provincial governments is repre- 
sented, as well as the federal departments 
of Labour, Health and Welfare, and 
Veterans Affairs. 


Farmer-Labour Group 
Holds First Meeting 


The first formal meeting of the Cana- 
dian Farmer-Labour Economic Council, 
held in Winnipeg April 28, urged govern- 
ment action to improve economic condi- 
tions of the two groups. 

The Council was established last January 
when farm and labour union representa- 
tives met in Ottawa. The Council is 
composed of 12 members, three representa- 
tives each from the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and the Canadian 
Congress of Labour; two from the Inter- 
provincial Farmers’ Union; and one each 
from the Farmers’ Union in Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

After a discussion of “parity” prices for 
agricultural products, the Council voted to 
set up a committee to investigate ways of 
ensuring fair returns to farmers. Members 
of the committee will be L. E. Wismer, 
Research Director of the TLC, Eugene 
Forsey, CCL Research Director, and a 
research representative to be named by 
the Saskatchewan Farmers’ Union. 

The Council also agreed to establish a 
committee to draw up joint submissions 
dealing with problems common to the two 
groups to be presented to the Federal 
Government. The submissions would be 
approved by the Council before presenta- 
tion. 


Other matters discussed by the Council 
included improvements in credits and the 
general economic picture, a general educa- 
tional program, possibility of labour courts 
to examine controversies before declaration 
of a strike, immigration, producer market- 
ing boards, and unemployment. 

J. L. Phelps, President of the Saskat- 
chewan Farmers’ Union, was elected 
Chairman of the Council, with two co- 
chairmen: Percy Bengough, President of the 
TLC, and A. R. Mosher, President of the 
CCL. Mrs. Bernice Norman, President of 
the Women’s Section of the Saskatchewan 
Farmers’ Union, was elected secretary. 

The Council plans to meet at least twice 
a year in future. 
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Labour Raps Joblessness, 
CCA Asks Wage Restraint 


A labour leader attending the Ontario 
CCF annual convention in Toronto in May 
said that “in one week alone there are 
enough lost work hours through unemploy- 
ment to build the entire Toronto subway 
system.” 


He was speaking in support of a reso- 
lution before the convention dealing with 
unemployment in Canada. Other union 
representatives said that “unemployment is 
spiraling our economy toward a depression 
such as the country went through in the 
thirties”. 

According to Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics figures, industrial employment in 
Canada was at a lower level in April this 
year than it was both a month earlier and 
in April 1953. The Bureau’s advance 
industrial composite index, on the 1949 
base, stood at 105-5, compared with 106-6 
in March and 110-0 at April 1 last year. 


Weekly wages and salaries disbursed by 
the larger industrial establishments through- 
out Canada showed a reduction of 1:3 per 
cent in April and were 0:7 per cent lower 
than at April 1 a year ago. In manufac- 
turing, the decrease in the month amounted 
to 0-4 per cent, and in the year to 1-2 
per cent. 


The advance general figure of per capita 
weekly wages and salaries was $59.06. This 
was slightly lower than the March 1 
average of $59.22 but three per cent higher 
than at April 1, 1953. Per capita earnings 
in manufacturing stood at $61.21, a new 
maximum, as compared with $61.13 a 
month earlier and $59.43 a year earlier. 


Other DBS figures show that Canadian 
labour income for February this year ‘in- 
ereased. It was estimated at $947,000,000, 
up $6,000,000 from the preceding month 
and $27,000,000 or nearly three per cent 
higher than a year earlier. This brought 
the cumulative total for the first two 
months of the year to $1,888,000,000 as 
compared with $1,848,000,000 at the same 
time last year. 

The President of the Canadian Con- 
struction Association warned recently that 
“the results of current wage negotiations 
in the construction trades will have an 
important bearing on whether or not the 
prospects for the 1954 building program will 
be realized.” 

Speaking to members of the Windsor 
Builders’ Exchange in May, CCA President 
Raymond Brunet said the total of con- 
struction contracts awarded to date this 
year is 16 per cent below that for the same 
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period in 1953, and the level of activity is 
quite uneven in the various regions. 

“Unemployment in the industry, although 
decreasing, is still appreciable and new 
undertakings are slow in getting started,” 
he said. 

The CCA President said that owners 
needed assurances concerning construction 
cost stability and that prices for new 
projects would not be out of line. 

“Given these assurances,” he said, “the 
industry feels that a high level of con- 
struction work and employment may be 
expected in 1954 and 1955.” 


U.S. Unemployment Shows 
First Sizeable Decrease 


Fewer people were unemployed and more 
had jobs in April than in March of this 
year in the United States according to 
reports issued recently by Secretary of 
Labour James P. Mitchell and Secretary of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks. Employment 
increased in agriculture, trade, construc- 
tion and other seasonal industries but 
continued to decline in manufacturing 
industries. 

Between early March and early April, 
total employment rose by half a million 
to 60-6 million while unemployment 
declined 260,000 to 3,465,000. By the week 
of April 24, state unemployment benefit 
claims totalled 2,202,000. Agricultural 
employment continued its spring expansion, 
rising from 5-9 million to 6:1 million, 
while total non-farm employment increased 
by 125,000 to 47-9 million during the period 
under review. 

In the manufacturing industries, employ- 
ment declined by about 250,000 between 
March and April to 16 million. In non- 
durable goods, the employment decline of 
100,000 was primarily seasonal. In the 
durable goods industries, the drop of 
150,000 reflected a continuation of the 
downturn of recent months. The manu- 
facturing employment level this April was 
1-3 million below that of last April. 

The proportion of all civilian workers 
without jobs fell from 5-8 to 5:4 per cent. 
However, the current rate of unemployment 
is considerably higher than in most other 
Aprils since the Second World War and 
roughly equal to the April figures for 1949 
and 1950. 

Manufacturing plants reduced their hiring 
rates from an average of 28 per 1,000 
employees in March to 24 per 1,000 
in April, the lowest rate for that month in 
recent years, the US. Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. 
During the same period, the manufacturing 


lay-off rate remained virtually unchanged at 
24 per 1,000 employees, the highest April 
rate for five years. 

In the face of a continued decline of 
employment in the heavy goods industries, 
labour organizations have requested the 
United States Government to launch a 
federal spending program and to reduce 
workers’ taxes in order to create new jobs. 
The program would include public works 
and housing construction. The demands 
came from the International Association of 
Machinists (AFL), the United Steelworkers 
of America (CIO) the United Mine 
Workers of America, and others. 

Referring to the recent decrease in 
unemployment, Secretaries Weeks and 
Mitchell in a joint statement reported that 
the “drop in unemployment, although 
seasonal, was the first sizeable decrease 
since the start of the employment down- 
turn last summer”. Walter P. Reuther, 
President of the CIO, remarked that the 
recent figures on the unemployment decline 
“do not show any sign of the recovery that 
the Administration and business leaders 
have been promising us.” He added that 
the administration “should move at once 
to raise purchasing power” by higher income 
tax exemptions, higher unemployment in- 
surance benefits, higher minimum wages and 
a public works program. 

A warning that the country’s unemploy- 
ment would continue to rise unless produc- 
tion is $15,000,000,000 higher in 1954 was 
voiced by Dr. Gerhard Colm, chief 
economist of the National Planning Council. 
Dr. Colm stated: “Considering the con- 
tinuing rise in output per man-hour and 
allowing for some small growth in the 
labour force, it appears that a satisfactory 
level of employment at the end of 1954 
would require a level of total production 
of around $15,000,000,000 above that of the 
end of 1953. If Government purchases are 
lower, as under the present plan, it follows 
that private demand should rise by more 
than $15,000,000,000. This demonstrates 
that it is not enough to have consumer 
expenditures and business levels continue 
at or near levels prevailing at the time the 
report was written.” 

A better-than-even chance for an upswing 
in the economy was predicted recently by 
the prominent Harvard University econo- 
mist, Sumner H. Slichter. Prof. Slichter 
stated that since last August the United 
States has been going through a “new, 
limited, kind of recession”. He pointed out 
that unlike previous recessions, capital 
expenditure for plant and equipment, spend- 
ing for research, and spending by the 
public for construction had not fallen off 


severely. He added that spending for 


‘services is on the rise and that retail sales 


figures for April indicate no decline or only 
a negligible one. 

(The Bureau of Labor Statistics announced 
last month that construction activity in the 
United States continued at record levels in 
April. Total dollar outlays for new work 
rose 9 per cent to $2-8 million. The gain 
was about usual for this time of year, the 
Bureau reported, and brought expenditures 
in the first four months of 1954 to more 
than $10 billion, slightly above the 1953 
figure for the corresponding period.) 

George Meany, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, stated recently that 
“we cannot afford 4 or 5 million unemployed 
as a permanent condition”. Meany called 
for an immediate conference of representa- 
tives of labour, business, farm and govern- 
ment to work out proposals for action on 
the unemployment situation. Calling for 
substantial increases in both personal 
consumption and investment, the AFL 
President remarked that “right now we are 
long on ability to produce and short on 
ability to buy”. 

He urged an increase in the buying 
power of consumers as the first step in 
remedying the situation and in stimulating 
investment into facilities needed for future 
production. 

In a radio address, William F. Schnitzler, 
AFL Secretary-Treasurer, urged the federal 
government to undertake a_ three-point 
program to combat unemployment. The 
program would include tax reductions for 
persons with low incomes, the encourage- 
ment of a large housing program to provide 
low-priced houses and federal aid for new 
school construction and other necessary 
public works. 


Tolpuddle Mertyrs Story 
Retold on CBC Program 

The story of the Martyrs of Tolpuddle 
was retold May 26 over CBC Wednesday 
Night when a play, “Six Men of Dorset”, 
was presented. The play, written by two 
English dramatists, Miles Malleson and 
H. Brooks, recounts how six village labourers 
tried to raise their living standards by 
lawful means in the England of 100 years 
ago. The play was adopted for radio by 
Margot Lassner and John Carter, and was 
produced by Esse W. Ljungh. 

An account of the trial of the Tolpuddle 
martyrs, their deportation to Australia, their 
pardon and eventual settlement in Ontario, 
appeared in the 50th anniversary edition of 
the Lasour GazeTTr, September 1950, p. 1408. 
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Steel Union in U.S. Makes 
1954 Contract Demands 


Demands including a guaranteed annual 
wage, a wage increase, improved hospital- 
ization and pension plans and better terms 
on such contract items as overtime, vaca- 
tions and holidays have been submitted to 
the United States Steel Corporation by the 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO). 

Neither the corporation nor the union 
has released details of the union demands 
but it has been reported in United States 
newspapers that they total the equivalent 
of a 50-cent-an-hour increase. These reports 
say that the union demands also include an 
extensive social insurance plan financed 
entirely by management and a full union 
shop to replace the modified form of union 
shop now in effect in most of the country’s 
steel industry. The union demands add up 
to a security plan that would protect the 
worker against the risks of old age, illness 
and unemployment. 

Negotiations between the Steelworkers 
and U.S. Steel are regarded as being of 
national importance in the United States 
because :— 

1. U.S. Steel is the biggest producer and 
usually sets the pattern followed by other 
basic steel producers. 

2. The steel industry is the backbone of 
the country’s economy and steel prices do 
much to determine the overall cost of 
living. 

3. The steel union is one of the pace 
setters of American labour. 

A major objective, according to the 
report, is a company paid retirement plan 
providing benefits of $175 to $185 a month 
—$100 plus social security payments of $75 
to $85 a month—for workers retiring at 
age 65 after 25 years of service. Under the 
union’s formula, the retirement benefit 
would equal one per cent of an employee’s 
average monthly salary, multiplied by all 
his years of service up to a maximum of 
25 years. 

Regarding the welfare and insurance 
provisions, the Steelworkers are reportedly 
seeking a disability retirement benefit of 
$75 a month, in addition to regular retire- 
ment pay, for disabled employees, up to 
age 65. In addition, the number of years 
service required to qualify for a pension 
would be reduced to 10 from 15 and the 
company would pay the entire cost of 
medical, surgical and hospitalization bene- 
fits. The latter costs are at present shared 
equally by management and labour. 

With reference to the guaranteed annual 
wage, it is reported that the CIO union 
is seeking a program whereby the worker 
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who is laid off will receive 32 times his 
standard hourly rate for a maximum of 52 
weeks minus unemployment insurance bene- 
fits and any income earned in excess of $10 
a week. Benefits would be financed by 
company payments made to a trust fund. 
In view of the fact that the steel industry 
is now operating well below its rated 
capacity, it is not expected that the Steel- 
workers will press this demand. At 
present, approximately 190,000 steelworkers 
are jobless while 250,000 others work less 
than 40 hours a week, out of a total of 
about 600,000 workers in the basic steel 
industry. 

The Steelworkers contract with the 
United States Steel Corporation expires on 
June 30. 


GE Offers Pay Increase, 
Rejects Guaranteed Wage 


The General Electric Company in the 
United States recently offered a wage 
increase of 2-68 per cent to employees 
represented by two unions, the Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Workers (CIO) 
and the United Electrical Workers, an 
independent group. This move, according 
to Sidney Fish writing in the New York 
Journal of Commerce, is expected to avert 
a strike in the electrical equipment industry 
and help to set a pattern for 1954 in other 
major industries. 

The general wage increase averages out 
at more than five cents per hour, with a 
minimum of four cents. Workers in the 
top brackets will receive as much as seven 
or eight cents per hour. The percentage 
increase has been used successfully by 
General Electric in recent years to keep 
rates of different skills from getting out 
of line. 

The company offer was made to 220,000 
employees represented in its 132 plants. 
These employees are represented by the 
IUE and the rival UE. The company also 
extended the offer to other union and non- 
union employees. 

In earlier meetings, General Electric said 
it regarded the guaranteed annual wage 
demand of the IUE as impractical (see 
page 770). 

In addition to the wage rise, the company 
offered several other economic provisions, 
including an alternate holiday with pay 
when a legal holiday falls on Saturday, and 
an improved pension plan. Under this, the 
full vacation allowance, rather than pro rata 
amounts, would be given to employees 
leaving the company after January 1. 


“ 


General Electric also proposed that the 
two unions set September 15, 1955, as the 
common date for the expiration of any 
new contract. The company’s present 
contract with UE runs to April 1, 1955, 
but its IUE contract expires this month. 

IUE spokesman called this suggestion 
“harsh”, since it would bind their union for 
153- months before it could reopen wage 
talks with the company. 

In addition to the guaranteed annual 
wage, IUE had also demanded a 
“substantial” wage rise. 


CIO Conference Urges 
Boost in Buying Power 


Recommendations that the United States 
Government revise its taxation policies with 
a view to benefiting the lower income 
groups and to. stimulating consumer 
demand as a means of overcoming the 
present unemployment situation high- 
lighted a two-day conference in Washington 
May 11 and 12 convened by the CIO. 
Approximately 600 delegates attended. 

Guest speakers at the conference included 
George Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Hubert Humphrey, Demo- 
eratic Senator from Minnesota. 

In a keynote speech, Walter Reuther, 
CIO President, charged the present admin- 
istration with a “do-nothing policy”. He 
noted that “we shouldn’t take satisfaction 
from the latest unemployment figures. 
While they show an over-all employment 
rise of 260,000, they also show that unem- 
ployment in the basic segments of our 
economy is still going down. And we need 
700,000 new jobs a year just to keep pace 
with the increase in our population.” 

Secretary of the ‘Treasury George 
Humphrey told the delegates that the 
remedy for the present unemployment 
situation lay in the adoption of the admin- 
istration’s tax revision policies, which were 
designed to stimulate activity in the basic 


‘manufacturing industries. “You can stimu- 


late consumers until the cows come home; 
but that won’t help heavy industries a bit. 
We have to stimulate investors in indus- 
tries which buy heavy goods,” he said. 

The conference adopted a_ resolution 
declaring that lack of consumer purchasing 
power was a basic cause of the present 
economic situation, which it termed a 
“recession”. In addition, the conference 
called upon the Government to raise 
personal income tax exemptions from $600 
to $800 and subsequently to $1,000 next 
year, to increase the minimum wage from 
75 cents an hour to $1.25 and to extend 
the coverage of the federal Fair Labour 


Standards Act, to increase unemployment 
insurance benefits so that the unemployed 
worker would receive 66 per cent of his 
weekly wage for 39 weeks, to expand social 
security benefits till monthly payments 
reached a maximum of $200 a month and 
to inaugurate a series of public works 
programs. 


Haythorne, Phelan Attend 


w.S. Manpower Meetings 

The proceedings of a conference on the 
Utilization of Scientific and Professional 
Manpower have been published in book 
form by the Columbia University Press, 
New York. The conference, sponsored by 
the National Manpower Council, was held 
October 11 to 17, 1953, at Arden House, 
Columbia University. 

Among those attending the five-day con- 
ference were Vincent C. Phelan, Director 
of the Canadian Branch of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, and George V. 
Haythorne, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour. 

The book presents new and significant 
material of practical import concerning the 
effective utilization of highly-trained man- 
power, particularly in the engineering, 
medical and teaching professions. It is 
divided into three main sections. These 
deal with major aspects of utilization 
problems; the utilization of engineering, 
medical and teaching personnel; and 
approaches to improved utilization. 

The National Manpower Council was 
established in 1951 by General Eisenhower 
at the Graduate School of Business of 
Columbia University under a Ford Founda- 
tion grant. Its 16 members, drawn from 
industry, organized labour, universities, gov- 
ernment service and the press, are under the 
chairmanship of James D. Zellerbach, 
President of the Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco. 

The need for action in manpower utiliza- 
tion was first documented in the Council’s 
“A Policy for Scientific and Professional 
Manpower”, published in the spring of 1953 
(L.G., July 1953, p. 986). 


Virtual Dead-Heat in Dock Vote 

The United States National Labour 
Relations Board announced late last month 
the results of a representation vote on the 
New York waterfront. The voting ended 
in a virtual dead-heat, with the final out- 
come hinging on 1,797 challenged ballots. 
Results were: International Longshoremen’s 
Association, 9,110; International Long- 
shoremen’s Association (AFL), 8,791; no 
union, 51; spoiled ballots, 49; and 
challenged ballots, 1,797. 
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GE Answers Demand 
For Guaranteed Wage 


In the first detailed employer response 
to a demand for the guaranteed annual 
wage, the General Electric Company in the 
United States has recommended to the 
CIO Electrical Workers the following two- 
point program: efforts would be continued 
to provide as many jobs as possible while 
employment stability would be promoted 
by the elimination of factors which cause 
the number of jobs to fluctuate. 

Also, it was recommended that state 
unemployment insurance programs be kept 
“properly fruitful and sound.” 

With reference to the unemployment 
insurance schemes, General Electric has 
termed them a guaranteed income plan on 
practically a universal basis and warns that 
they should not be discarded in favour of 
“privately negotiated, discriminatory plans 
that would favour only a few people 
temporarily and only then on the basis of 
the passing strengths at a few bargaining 
tables”. 

Details of the IUE’s guaranteed wage 
proposal were given in the May issue of 
the Lasour GaAzerTe, page 645. 


Can’t Predict Costs 


In reply, General Electric has pointed 
out that employment stability can never 
be absolute and that such factors as the 
rapid obsolescence of products, the uncer- 
tainty as to future government purchases 
and the company’s inability to predict or 
control the price and availability of raw 
materials act as impediments to such 
stability. 

However, the company has recommended 
a series of measures to reduce fluctuations 
in employment. Faced with a varying 
demand for its products, General Electric 
is attempting to regularize production by 
means of inventory management, produc- 
tion planning and other operating measures 
within its control. Sales fluctuations are 
analysed and attempts are being made to 
stimulate more “off-season” sales and a 
wider variety of products. Where lay-offs 
cannot be avoided, measures are being 
developed to reduce their impact and to 
synchronize them with such normal reduc- 
tions in the labour force as resignations 
and retirements. Also, the company is 
engaged in efforts to provide more and 
better products for the consumer and 
thereby more jobs for the future and more 
security for those presently employed. 

In addition to company-sponsored 
measures to develop employment stability, 
General Electric states that the state 
unemployment insurance programs are far 
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preferable to private plans of individal 
employers. The company has recommended 
that the few exceptions to universal 
coverage be eliminated and that unemploy- 
ment benefits be limited to short-term 
unemployment—that which the public sees 
as reasonably within some opportunity of 
the employer to predict and control. 


Other Suggestions 


Among the other measures suggested by 
General Electric for the improvement of 
the state unemployment insurance plans 
were the following: (1) Benefits should be 
paid on such basis as to give all employees 
the incentive to reduce any “job- 
connected” unemployment they can reason- 
ably foresee and control and should be of 
such amounts and duration as to encourage 
the jobless worker to find other employ- 
ment while his old job is unavailable. 
(2) Measures should be taken to prevent 
abuses of the program whereby certain 
industries frequently conduct their opera- 
tions in such a way that their employees 
when unemployed draw more in benefits 
from the funds than their employers have 
contributed, thus throwing an added burden 
on other industries. The General Eectric 
program recommended an increase in the 
maximum tax and added credit for good 
performance to industries as a means of 
reducing these abuses. 

In the meantime, an employee benefit 
program has been negotiated recently 
between the electrical contractors of New 
York City and Local No. 3 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(AFL) which, though not intended as a 
guaranteed annual wage, provides benefits 
similar to those contained in guaranteed 
wage schemes. The program provides for a 
payment of $25 per week for union members 
who are unemployed on account of lay offs, 
injury, illmess or other disability. The 
fund is financed by employer contributions 
of $4 for each day worked by employees 
and payments will begin January 1, 1955. 


Management Handbook 
On Job Stability Issued 


A handbook addressed to American 
businessmen with the purpose of helping 
managers in American industry to provide 
steadier jobs for their employees to the 
full extent that this lies within their 
capacity has been published recently by 
the Industrial Relations Counsellors Incor- 
porated of New York. It is titled 
“Steadier Jobs, a Handbook for Manage- 
ment on Stabilizing Employment”. - 
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Stating that steadier jobs are in the 
interest of all members of the community 
—employees, union and management—the 
book’s foreword remarks: “There is much 
that management can do. It is true, of 
course, that the individual employer has 
little or no control over the factors that 
cause cyclical ups and downs in over-all 
economic activity and in employment. But 
management can exercise considerable 
control over the factors that cause seasonal 
and other short-term fluctuations in employ- 
ment within the individual plant. And it 
is clearly management’s responsibility to 
take every reasonable step to modify these 
fluctuations. Increased steadiness of 
employment will automatically result in a 
steadier flow of employee income through- 
out the year, and it may also have some 
effect in reducing variations from year to 
year.” 

This study was undertaken at the sugges- 
tion of the Business Advisory Council of 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce. The original research was prepared 
by a committee of industrial relations 
executives and economists from eight 
different companies and organizations. 


Housing Starts Down 
Slightly in Ist Quarter 


Housing starts in Canada during the first 
quarter this year were down slightly to 
11,722 compared with 11,930 in the corre- 
sponding quarter last year. Completions, 
however, were up, from 18,392 to 20,327, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

At the end of March there were 51,070 
units under construction, compared with 
49,232 a year earlier. 

March housing figures were. starts, 5,568 
compared with 5,682 in March 1953; com- 
pletions, 6,130 compared with 5,896 in 
March of last year. 


U.S. Housing Starts Up 
33 Per Cent in Merch 


Non-farm housing starts in the United 
States increased by 33 per cent between 
February and March to 97,000, according 
to preliminary estimates of the U.S. Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Privately-owned housing starts increased 
by 24,000 units in the month to 95,800, 


the largest February-March gain in four 


years. On a seasonally adjusted basis, 
private starts were at an annual rate of 
1,161,000 in March, about the same as a 
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year ago and above the March rate in all 
previous years except in the record year 
1950. 

The total number of new dwelling units 
begun during the first quarter of 1954 
(236,000) was 8 per cent under the January- 
March 1953 figure, mostly because of the 
steep drop in public housing. Private activity 
thus far in 1954, totalling 232,300 new units, 
was slightly (about 2 per cent) under the 
year-ago estimate. Total public housing 
begun during the first quarter of 1954 
(3,700 units) represented only about a fifth 
of 1953 volume for the same months. 


British Government Makes 
Home-Buying Easier 

Plans to make home-buying easier in 
Britain were announced May 4 in the 
House of Commons by Harold MacMillan, 
Minister of Housing and Local Government. 
Under the scheme, the government and 
municipal authorities will underwrite 
mortgages on low-cost houses and the 
prospective owner will have to make only 
a small down payment when buying a 
house through a building society. 

The government and local building 
authorities will guarantee advances for 
housing purchases beyond the normal 
amounts offered by building societies, Mr. 
MacMillan stated. The scheme will not 
apply to houses costing more than £2,500 
($7,000) and will involve no new legis- 
lation. With government and local 
authority support, building societies will 
make advances of up to 90 per cent on 
any dwelling valued at up to £2,500 and up 
to £2,000 on any post-1918 dwelling. The 
Housing Minister pointed out that the 
scheme is designed to make home owner- 
ship easier for those persons who could 
neither obtain nor save the amount 
necessary for the initial deposit. 

Mr. MacMillan noted that the weekly 
repayment figure for a 90-per-cent advance 
on a house costing £1,800 ($5,040) would 
be £2 12s. ($7.28), including insurance and 
taxes, while that for a similar advance on 
a £2,500 building would be £38 12s. 5d. 
($10.15). These rates would attract a large 
group whose salaries ranged between £11 
($30.80) and £14 ($39.20) a week, the Min- 
ister remarked. Mr. MacMillan went on 
to note that there was nothing compulsory 
about these proposals but expressed the 
hope that local authorities would make a 
new feature of house ownership. 

Mr. H. Newton, Chairman of the 
Building Societies Association, pledged the 
support of the societies and said that 
participation would be limited only by the 
funds available. 
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Canada’s Ist No-Raid Pact 
Signed by UAW and IAM 


A no-raiding and mutual assistance 
agreement, reported to be the first of its 
kind in Canada, was signed in Toronto on 
May 11 by officials of the United Auto 
Workers (CIO-CCL) and the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists (AFL- 
TLC). The pact was signed by George 
Burt, Canadian Director of the UAW, and 
George P. Schollie, Canadian Director of 
the IAM. 

Under the terms of the agreement, which 
covers almost 10 per cent of the country’s 
unionized labour force, both unions have 
pledged not to organize workers in plants 
already represented by the other organiza- 
tion, to recognize the status quo of their 
present contracts and to co-operate on 
mutual problems. Though new plants or 
plants as yet unorganized are open to com- 
petition between the two, both have 
agreed to a “no mud-slinging” clause in 
any jurisdictional dispute which might arise. 

Speaking for the 60,000-member Auto 
Workers union, Mr. Burt expressed the hope 
that the pact would facilitate a no-raiding 
agreement of wider application between the 
Canadian Congress of Labour and the 
Trades and Labour Congress. Eric Peter- 
son of the 46,000-member Machinists asso- 
ciation hoped that other labour bodies 
would follow this example, with labour 
unity as the ultimate’ goal. 


AFL and CIO Sign 
No-Raiding Pact 


The no-raiding pact between the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, under negotiation 
since last fall, came formally into effect 
June 9 at a ceremony in Washington. 
George Meany and Walter Reuther, presi- 
dents of the two labour organizations, 
exchanged signatures of some 70 AFL 
unions and 30 CIO unions that have agreed 
to cease raiding one another’s membership. 

The pact is intended as the first step 
toward a merger that would end the 
19-year old cleavage in organized labour 
in the United States. Technically it came 
into effect January 1 this year after being 
ratified at the annual conventions of the 
two groups last autumn. 

Since then both organizations have been 
gathering pledges of co-operation among 
their own unions. 

At a meeting of its executive board in 
Washington May 10, the CIO reversed a 
previous decision and announced that it 
would exchange signatures with the AFL. 
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The executive council of the AFL made a 
similar’ announcement at a meeting in 
Chicago May 14. 

Approximately 9,000,000 workers are rep- 
resented by the unions that come under 
the pact at the outset. Two large unions 
that have not yet signed the agreement are 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
(AFL), with 1,300,000 members, and the 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO), 
with about 1,250,000 members. 

The executive board of the teamsters’ 
union, which is headed by Dave Beck, 
voted February 18 not to sign the no- 
raiding agreement, while the President of 
the steel union, David J. McDonald, told 
the Washington meeting of the CIO 
executive board that he believed the agree- 
ment to be sound but that he was not 
ready to sign it at the present time. 

There are 111 unions in the AFL and 35 
in the CIO. Combined membership is 
about 14 million. 

A few small unions in each federation 
have withheld their signatures along with 
the teamsters and the steelworkers. The 
agreement is binding only on the indi- 
vidual unions signing it, and provides for 
the final decision of an umpire in all cases 
of raiding or attempts to raid another 
union which has also signed. 


Approve AFL Plan to End 
Jurisdictional Disputes 


A plan for the peaceful settlement of 
jurisdictional disputes within the American 
Federation of Labor was approved unani- 
mously by leaders of 100 affiliated national 
and international unions at a special con- 
ference in Chicago May 14. 

The plan, in perfected form, will be 
submitted by the Exeeutive Council to the 
AFL convention in Los Angeles in Sep- 
tember for final approval. It will then go 
into effect for those unions subscribing to 
it individually. 

Set up on an entirely voluntary basis, the 
three-point plan provides that subscribing 
unions involved in a jurisdictional dispute 
shall first try to settle their differences by 
themselves. If that fails, the AFL will 
name a mediator to try to bring about 
agreement. 

Should that also fail within a specified 
time, the dispute will be submitted to an 
impartial arbitrator chosen by the Presi- 
dent of the AFL from a panel designated — 
by the Executive Council. The decision of 
the arbitrator will be final and binding on 
the disputing parties. 

The new plan will not supersede 
existing jurisdictional adjustment plans 


such as those through which the building 
trades unions and the metal trades unions 
reconcile disputes among their member 
organizations. 


Two AFL Unions Sign 
Pact on Jurisdiction 


Two AFL unions in the United States 
have signed an agreement for the settle- 
ment of jurisdictional disputes to replace 
earlier pacts signed in 1925 and 1941. They 
are: the International Association of 
Machinists and the United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry. 

It is the fifth such agreement entered 
into by the Machinists, two of which were 
with CIO unions. 

The new agreement, which defines in 
detail the jobs within the jurisdiction of 
each union, sets up the following procedure 
for the settlement of disputes: first, dis- 
putes are submitted to local representa- 
tives; second, representatives selected by 
the International Presidents of the unions 
will try for a settlement; third, the dispute 
will be submitted to a committee of three 
members from each union; and fourth, the 
dispute will go to a neutral umpire selected 
by the two International Presidents. 

The Machinists have signed similar 
agreements with the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union and the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
both AFL affiliates, and with the United 
Automobile Workers and the United 
Rubber Workers of the CIO. 


Vaft-Hartley Amendments 
Shelved by U.S. Senate 


Reform of the Taft-Hartley Act will not 
take place during the 1954 session of the 
United States Congress. By a vote of 50 
to 42, the U.S. Senate recently sent the 
revision bill containing President THisen- 
hower’s proposed amendments to the con- 
troversial labour law back to committee, 
thus effectively killing its adoption this 
year. 

The President’s proposed amendments, 
made last January, were on the whole 
rejected by organized labour as being, in 
its view, even worse than the Taft-Hartley 
Act itself. 


Since its enactment in 1947, the unions 
have advocated either revision or outright 
repeal and replacement of the Act, which 
they consider excessively favourable to 
management. 
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Ist Querter Immigration 
Shows 23 Per Cent Rise 


Imnf¥gration to Canada increased 10 per 
cent in March and 23 per cent for the first 
quarter of 1954 as compared with the corre- 
sponding periods in 1953, according to 
figures released by the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. 

The total number of immigrants in March 
was 13,309, compared with 12,068 in March 
1953. The total for the first three months 
of this year was 28,223 while that for the 
same period last year was 22,937. 

In March, immigrants from the United 
Kingdom and Ireland numbered 3,497; from 
the United States, 775; and from other 
countries, 4,770. First quarter totals were: 
United Kingdom and Ireland, 7,882; United 
States, 2,158; Northern Europe, 8,410; and 
other countries, 9,773. 


@uebec Disputants Must 
Pay Own Arbitrators 


The parties involved in arbitration over 
a grievance or the interpretation and appli- 
cation of a collective agreement in Quebec 
now have to pay the fees and expenses 
of their representatives, arbitrators and 
witnesses. These expenses have in the past 
been borne by the provincial government. 

An Order in Council adopted May 13, 
which amends Order in Council 916 of June 
4, 1947, relating to fees and travelling 
expenses of arbitration board members, 
effected the change in the method of 
payment. 

The same Order in Council raises the fees 
of an arbitration board president from 
$12.50 to $15 for a half-day and from $25 
to $30 for a full day. 


Health Insurance Survey 
Made by Toronto Group 

A pamphlet entitled “Financing Health 
Services in Canada” has been published by 
the Joint Committee on Health Insurance, 
Toronto. 

Supplemented by charts and graphs, the 
booklet discusses the range and extent of 
voluntary accident and sickness insurance, 
health services provided by governments, 
and the adequacy of existing insurance and 
government services. 

Copies of the publication may be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Joint Committee 
on Health Insurance, 302 Bay Street, 
Toronto 1, Ontario. ' 
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Occupational Fatalities 
In Govt. Service Decline 


Occupational accident and disease#claims - 


under the Government Employees Com- 
pensation Act numbered 14,973 in the fiscal 
year 1953-54, compared with 14,305 in the 
fiscal year 1952-53 and 12,857 in 1951-52. 
Fatalities numbered 16 as against 19 in 
1952 and 14 in 1951-52. 

Of the total in 1953-54, 9,907 were 
medical aid claims, 4,759 compensation 
claims (2,410 full salary and 2,349 com- 
pensation proper), 61 pensions, 16 for 
death and 230 rejected claims. 

At December 31, 1953, a total of 191,001 
persons was covered by the Act. Of this 
number, 171,449 were employed in govern- 
ment departments and services and 19,552 
in outside agencies such as Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited, Canadian Arsenals 
Limited and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. 


Work Accidents Injure 
2 Million in U.S. in 1953 


The U.S. Department of Labor has 
reported that some 2,031,000 workers in 
that country received disabling injuries on 
their jobs during 1953. The figure for 1952 
was 2,040,000. 

“In view of the somewhat higher level 
of employment in most of 1953,” said the 
Department, “the failure of the injury total 
to rise is a favourable indication of achieve- 
ment in the efforts to bring greater 
employment safety.” 

Included in the 1953 estimate are about 
15,000 deaths and 84,000 permanent dis- 
abilities. The latter group included some 
1,500 cases in which the disability was 
serious enough to incapacitate completely 
the injured person for any gainful employ- 
ment for the remainder of his life. 

The remaining persons, approximately 
1,935,000, suffered temporary injuries which 
disabled them for one full day or more, 
but from which they recovered without any 
permanent ill-effects. 

Mining was the one industrial group to 
show substantial improvement in its safety 
record. Work injuries in this industry 
decreased 19 per cent from the 1952 total. 
Employment in the industry decreased only 
5 per cent in the same period. 


Que. Clinic Rehabilitates 
1,000 Disabled in Year 


During the fiscal year 1953-54, more than 
a thousand victims of industrial accidents 
were rehabilitated at the Province of 
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Quebece’s Rehabilitation Clinic in Montreal, 
according to the report of its Superin- 
tendent, Dr. Doriva Leonard. 


5,500 Since 1947 


This brings to more than 5,500 the 
number of workers who, left with a serious 
disability as the result of an industrial 
accident, have been rehabilitated at the 
Clinic since its establishment in 1947. The 
Clinic has given a total of 1,350,000 physio- 
therapy treatments, 220,000 of them during 
the past year. 

Under the direction of specialists, and 
provided with the most modern equipment, 
the Rehabilitation Clinic has as its objec- 
tive the readaptation for work, by means 
of suitable treatment, of workers who have 
been the victims of disabling industrial 
accidents. 


70 Per Cent of Pay 


While the accident victim is at the 
Clinic, he draws 70 per cent of his wages 
from the Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission, which also pays his transportation 
expenses and his room and board. The 
treatments are, of course, free. 

In 1953, the Rehabilitation Service 
enabled more than 700 accident victims to 
return to their former employment, in spite 
of their disability, and 300 to obtain new 
jobs. 


Que. Compensation Claims 
Drop 23 Per Cent in 1953 


According to the annual report of the 
Quebec Association for the Prevention of 
Industrial Accidents, the province’s Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission received 
a total of 93,506 claims in 1953, compared 
with 97,177 the previous year. 

This notable reduction of 3-7 per cent, 
according to the joint presidents Tom H. 
Millet and Paul A. Cooke, results from 
the vigilance and caution of the workers 
themselves. 


Amount of Payments 


The cost of industrial accidents in the 
province of Quebec has not yet been estab- 
lished for 1953; but the amounts paid to 
injured workers for compensation and 
medical care totalled $16,131,882. 

The Association’s safety officers visited 
17,352 plants and work-sites during the year 
and made 5,266 investigations following 
serious accidents. Special members’ certifi- 
cates were awarded to 21 companies which 
had completed a million or more hours of 
work without a single lost-time accident. 
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Manitobe Job Accidents 
Down Slightly in 1953 


Industrial accidents in Manitoba during 
1953 declined slightly, from 21,113 in 1952 
to 20,879, according to the annual report 
issued by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. Fatal accidents, on the other hand, 
increased, totalling 42 compared with the 
40 reported the previous year. 

The Board report notes that despite the 
large number of accidents reported each 
year, the percentage of permanent dis- 
ability cases is relatively low. In 1952 there 
were only 337 such cases and of this 
number, 217 had disabilities which did not 
exceed 10 per cent of total disability. 

Total disbursements made in 1953 
amounted to $2,337,803.25; of this amount, 
$763,787.91 was paid in compensation and 
$476,559.90 for medical aid. 


U.S. Committee to Study 
Older Worker Problem 


A departmental committee to study the 
specific problems of the older worker has 
been appointed in the U.S. Department of 
Labor, Secretary of Labor James Mitchell 
announced last month. 

“The older worker is a primary labour 
resource of this country,” the Secretary 
said when making the announcement, “and 
in terms of world competition, both in 
peace and war, the limited size of our 
labour resource is our weakest point. The 
development of our capabilities in this 
connection to the maximum is an economic 
problem and a military problem of the 
highest magnitude. 

“We have got to help all of our people 
develop ali of their skills to make up for 
the limitations in numbers of our workers.” 

Secretary Mitchel said he wanted the 
committee to “round up what is being done 
in connection with the problem of the older 
worker, study it and suggest what ought 
to be done”. 


Two Main Issues 


Surveys by the US. Department of 
Labor have indicated that there are two 
main issues involved in the problem:— 

1. The hiring policies of many firms 
reflect a prejudice against workers who are 
over 45. Some even set age limits for 
women as low as 35 years. A 1952 survey 
showed that, although one-third of the 
applicants at local employment offices were 
over 45 years of age, this group obtained 
only 14 per cent of the jobs. 

2. Most employers give as their main 
reason for not hiring older workers the 


effect such hiring has on pension and insur- 
ance programs. They maintain that too 
many older persons on the payroll increases 
the cost of insurance, pension and work- 
men’s compensation programs. 

The committee will investigate the best 
methods of persuading employers to accept 
the older worker on the basis of his 
qualifications for the job and not reject 
him merely because of his age. The Bureau 
of Employment Security has already urged 
local employment offices to encourage older 
workers seeking employment, many of 
whom are unemployed for the first time 
in their lives, to take a new look at their 
abilities and change their line of work if 
necessary. 


Committee Members 


Robert C. Goodwin, Director of the 
Bureau of Employment Security, was named 
Chairman of the committee. Members 
appointed were: Mrs. Clara M. Beyer, 
Associate Director, Bureau of Labor 
Standards; Mrs. Mary Hilton, Chief of 
Research, Women’s Bureau; Mrs. Helen 
Ringe, Special Assistant to the Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics; Ansel R. Cleary, 
Assistaht Director, Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship; and Charles E. Odell, Chief 
of Counselling, Bureau of Employment 
Security. 


Many U.K. Firms Modify 
Policy on Older Workers 


More than 500 firms in the United 
Kingdom have modified their employment 
regulations for older people as a result of 
publicity given the report of the National 
Advisory Committee on the Employment 
of Older Men and Women (L.G., April 
1954, p. 541). 

The Committee has a long list of firms 
known to have changed their policy, the 
House of Commons was informed by its 
Chairman, Harold Watkinson, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, in a progress report on 
the Committee’s campaign to break down 
the barriers to the employment of older 
people. 

As an example, he referred to a large 
shipbuilding and repairing concern which 
had notified the Committee that there is 
now no fixed retirement age, provided the 
workers remain capable of carrying out their 
duties. The firm has 24 manual workers 
over 60 years of age, 80 over 65 and 48 over 
70, he said. 

Already, stated the Chairman, some firms 
are specifically notifying vacancies for 
people over normal pensionable age. 
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U.S. Company Employs 
324 Aged over 60 


A company that numbers among its 
many older employees an 80-year-old 
great-grandmother is described in an article 
by Frank Dixon in the May issue of 
American Business. The company is the 
Bankers Life and Casualty Company of 
Chicago. 

Of the more than 2,700 employees in the 
firm’s home office, 324 are over 60 years 
of age and 780 are over 50. In addition, 
there are 104 workers who are handicapped. 


Recent Survey Made 
A recent survey of these employees, the 
article states, showed that 75-8 per cent of 


these older workers have fewer absences 
than younger people in the offices. The 
older workers also compare favourably 
with the younger associates in work 


output, with 62:9 per cent of them doing 
the same work volume as the younger 
employees. 

According to the article, a company 
spokesman said the older workers have a 
“terrific facility” for getting along with 
associates, far outshining their $ounger 
co-workers in this respect. 

Age and handicaps are no deterrents to 
employment in the company, which has a 


specialized program for training older 
workers and those with certain disabilities. 
In sume cases, a job may be arranged to 
suit a handicapped person’s capabilities. 

Many of the older employees of the 
company are persons who were forced to 
retire at a certain age at other firms. 

The company has three separate shifts, 
but most of the older workers are on the 
regular shift. All employees work a full 
eight-hour day, as there are no part-time 
workers on the payroll. 

Employees have pointed out, says the 
article, that the company’s policy towards 
oldsters is not to separate them as a group. 
There is a complete intermingling of older 
and younger personnel. 


Alberta Engineers Sign 
Provinee-Wide Agreement 


After three years of organizing effort, 
two Alberta locals of the International 
Union of Operating Engineers have signed 
a province-wide agreement with the Alberta 
Division, Prairie Roadbuilders’ Section, 
Canadian Construction Association. Local 
933, Calgary, and Local 955, Edmonton, 
were the union signatories; 24 individual 
contractors signed the contract. 


Provincial Labour Organizations Submit Briefs 


Joint TLC-CCL Brief on Unemployment in N.S. 


A demand that Nova Scotia be declared 
a “distressed area” was contained in a joint 
brief on unemployment presented to the 
provincial government in April by the Nova 
Scotia Federation of Labour (CCL) and the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 

Such a declaration, said the brief, would 
mean that the government would for a ten- 
year period proceed to inaugurate an 
intensive plan of industrial development in 
the province. 

The brief, submitted by a delegation of 
100 trade unionists, emphasized the serious- 
ness of unemployment in Cape Breton and 
mainland centres. It advocated increased 
unemployment insurance benefits and the 
extension of supplementary benefits, public 
works programs in the most seriously 
affected areas, and government development 
of the province’s power facilities. 

Industrial development in the province, 
said the brief, should include the develop- 
ment of an abundance of cheap power, the 
granting of adequate freight subventions to 
enable Nova Scotia products to be placed 
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in mass market areas, inducements for 
the location of new industries in the 
province, assistance to existing industries 
to expand job opportunities, and the 
granting of more defence contracts to Nova 
Scotia communities, 


Newfoundland Federation of Labour (TLC) 


Government ownership and development 
of electric power and telephone communica- 
tions was advocated by the Newfoundland 
Federation of Labour (TLC) in a brief 
submitted to the provincial government in 
April. Puble ownership of such facilities, 
said the brief, is necessary for industrial 
expansion in the province. 

The brief expressed the Federation’s 
opposition to the export of raw materials 
that can be processed in Newfoundland. 

The Government was asked to institute 
a housing program in the province and to 
press for a national contributory health 
insurance plan. 

Calling attention to rising unemployment, 
the brief urged the provincial and federal 
governments to do all in their power to 
check the trend. : 


Other requests included the enactment-of 
an Equal Pay Act, amendments to the 
Labour Relations Act and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, a minimum wage of 85 
cents per hour, and a five-day 40-hour work 
week. 

The Federation asked the Government to 
adopt a policy of inserting a Fair Labour 
Clause in its contracts similar to that used 
by the Federal Government. 


A brief presented in April by the 
St. John’s Branch of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association asked that the New- 
foundland Government outlaw the boycott 
and the sympathetic strike, and abolish the 
voluntary revocable check-off now provided 
by the Labour Relations Act. 

The brief suggested that closed shop and 
union shop provisions in working agree- 
ments be left outside the scope of legisla- 
tion and settled between unions and 
employers by negotiation. 

The Branch also asked that it be given 
the opportunity to review and comment on 
labour legislation before it is enacted, 
expressed opposition to increased workmen’s 
compensation benefits if such benefits are 
to be extended to pensions and allowances 


already in effect, and asked that manufac- 
turing machinery, parts and replacements be 
exempt from the province’s three-per-cent 
Social Security Tax. 


Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour (TLC) 

Construction of at least 50,000 low-rental 
dwelling units within the next two years 
was proposed in the legislative brief sub- 
mitted to the provincial government by the 
Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour 
(TLC) in March. 

The Federation said such a program 
would not only alleviate the present housing 
situation but would also provide employ- 
ment for thousands of Ontario workmen at 
a time when unemployment is on the 
increase. 

A number of amendments to the Labour 
Relations Act were requested, including one 
to speed up conciliation proceedings. 

The Federation also requested legislation 
establishing a 40-hour work week, compen- 
sation of 100 per cent of wages for injured 
workmen, an increase in penalties for 
offences against the Fair Employment 
Practices Act, a minimum wage for female 
workers of 75 cents per hour, and a 
contributory provincial health plan. 


House of Commons Debates of Labour Interest 


National Employment Service 
May 10 


The Hon. Walter Harris, Minister of 
‘Citizenship and Immigration replied to 
Mr. H. W. Herridge (Kootenay West) that 
the Department was not by-passing the 
National Employment Service in an 
attempt to obtain jobs for immigrants at 
lower than standard wages. Mr. Herridge 
‘based his question upon a news report in 
the Ottawa Citizen of May 8. 


Vocational Training for Unemployed 
May 17 

Mr. F. Zaplitny (Dauphin) asked the 
‘Minister of Labour if the Government was 
‘providing any assistance for the vocational 
‘and/or technical training of the unem- 
ployed, to what extent this assistance was 
‘being granted, whether it was established 
‘upon a dominion-provincial basis and what 
expenditure had been involved in 1953 and 
‘the pertinent months of 1954. Mr. Gregg 
‘replied :— 

“Unemployed persons who require train- 
ing to fit them for suitable employment 


may be referred to the National Employ- 
ment Service for short-term training, not 
exceeding twelve months, in classes oper- 
ated under the Canadian Vocational Train- 
ing Program; 1,660 such persons were 
referred for training during the past fiscal 
year.” Mr. Gregg noted that under the 
vocational training agreement, the prov- 
inces and the Federal Government shared 
the costs equally. British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Quebec, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia partici- 
pate in such an agreement while Ontario 
provides training for disabled persons only, 
the Minister added. 


The Minister of Labour listed the federal 
contributions for the fiscal year 1953 as 
follows :— 


NOVA IOCOLIA Tock os: sosss $78,289.25 
Wuchecetern cscs cea. cs 21,828.28 
IVIGTTODBimeards ah, 8 ice 5 een0 30,370.60 
PAD ONG Amiri 312.--5) dueisysis ately 53,621.76 
New Brunswick ........ 37,438.75 
Mntartaiete wk SSeS Rees 18,235.99 
Saskatchewan .......... 27,673.18 
British Columbia ...... 10,432.14 

EDO telg tee iis bie sonia 277,889 .95 
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May 19 
The Hon. Hugues Lapointe, Minister of 
Veterans’ Affairs, moved that the House 
go into committee to consider Bill No. 326, 


to amend the Vocational Training Co- | 


ordination Act. When the House was in 
committee, Mrs. Ellen Fairclough (Hamil- 
ton West) asked the Minister of Labour 
if the Government intended to use the 
facilities of the Department of Labour to 
train the unemployed such as had been 
done at Marysville. Mrs. Fairclough 
stated that at present many Canadian 
workers coming to Canada with specific 
skills have little or no difficulty in obtain- 
ing employment. 

Mr. Gregg replied that he would speak 
more fully when the Department’s estimates 
were being considered but noted that the 
Government would carry out such projects 
only if “the province concerned is whole- 
heartedly in accord with it and is willing 
to initiate the training for which we can 
bear 50 per cent of the cost.” He added: 
“In other words, the schools themselves, if 
new training facilities have to be created 
to take care of the training of unemployed 
persons, have to be brought into being by 
the provinces and we help them in the cost 
to the extent of 50 per cent.” 

The Bill was reported, read the third 
time and passed. 


CNR Lay-offs 
May 20 

Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) asked the Hon. Mr. Chevrier, 
Minister of Transport, if he could make 
any statement to assure railway workers 
that future lay-offs were not in prospect. 
Mr. Chevrier replied that in addition to 
the 1,500 men he had reported earlier had 
been laid off, an additional number had 
been suspended, mainly because of the 
decline in traffic on Canadian National 
Railway lines connecting with United 
States railways. He added that the 
employment situation on the Canadian 
National was “far superior” to that of 
United States lines. Mr. Chevrier noted 
that 600 should be added to the 1,500 he 
mentioned earlier. 


Disabled Persons 
May 24 

Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, opened debate in 
committee on a resolution that expenditure 
be provided whereby the provinces would 
be reimbursed for funds granted to totally 
and permanently disabled persons over the 
age of 18 and who were in need of such 
aid. The amount would not exceed 50 
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per cent of forty dollars monthly for each 
recipient. or the amount paid by the prov- 
inces, whichever was the lesser. The 
Minister also noted that five provinces 
had already passed enabling legislation. 
The bill was then read for the first time. 

Among those taking part in the debate 
were Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg 
North Centre), Mr. W. G. Blair (Lanark) 
and Mr. G. H. Castledon (Yorkton). 


Public Service Superannuation Act 
May 25 

The Hon. W. E. Harris (for the Min- 
ister of Finance), moved that the House 
go into committee to consider a resolution 
introducing a plan for contributory death 
benefits for members of the armed forces 
and public servants. After some debate, 
the resolution was reported, read the second 
time and concurred in. Bill No. 463, to 
amend the Public Service Superannuation 
Act, was then read the first time. 


Voluntary Revocable Check-off 
May 25 
The House resumed, from March 23, con- 
sideration of a motion of Mr. Stanley 
Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre) for the 
second reading of Bill No. 4, to amend the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. Mr. Knowles’ motion, calling 
for the inclusion of a voluntary revocable 
check-off of union dues in the federal labour 
laws, was defeated on division by 107 votes 
to 51. 


Amendment to Industrial Relations Act 
May 28 

Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) moved for leave to introduce Bill 
No. 466 to amend the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act. Mr. 
Knowles’ motion, calling for an amendment 
to Section 45 of the Act dealing with the 
laying of an information or the bringing 
of a prosecution, is designed to clear up 
what the member termed an uncertainty in 
the wording in this section of the Act. The 
motion was agreed to and the bill read the 
first time. 


Old Age and Blind Pensions 
May 31 
Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) introduced a motion that con- 
sideration should be given to increasing the 


amount paid to old age and blind pensioners. 


under the Old Age Assistance Act, the Old 
Age Security Act and the Blind Persons 
Act. After considerable debate, Mr. 
Knowles’ motion was defeated by 86 votes 
to 46. 
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21st Meeting of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council 


Minister of Labour requests increased funds to provide for training 
programs for unemployed persons in areas where joblessness is acute 


Problems of unemployment received 
serious consideration at the 21st semi- 
annual meeting of the Vocational Training 
Advisory Council in Ottawa last month. 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
announced that the amount requested 
in the supplementary estimates under 
Schedule “M” had been increased to 
provide for training programs for unem- 
ployed persons, in co-operation with the 
provinces, in areas where the situation is 
acute. A sub-committee is to be appointed 
to study and report to the next meeting 
of the Council on problems of unemploy- 
ment, with special reference to training in 
new skills. 


Composed of representatives of 
employers, labour, war veterans, women’s 
organizations, educationists and other in- 
terested groups, the Council assists the 
federal Minister of Labour in formulating 
policy and administrative procedure in the 
promotion of vocational training in Canada. 

The two-day meeting was under the 
chairmanship of Dr. G. Fred McNally, 
former Chancellor of the University of 
Alberta. 


Minister of Labour 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, in his welcoming 
address, urged the Council to consider ways 
and means of expanding training for unem- 
ployed persons to increase their chances of 
finding work. 

We have some problem areas, he said, 
particularly in Marysville, N.B., and coal 
mining areas in Nova Scotia, some bad 
patches of unemployment that fine weather 
is not going to cure. We cannot pipe oil 
from Alberta to other parts of Canada and 
still burn the same amount of coal. This 
has caused, and is going to be the cause 
even more so, of putting out of employ- 
ment many men who earn their livelihood 
under the ground. Unemployment is also 
occurring among textile workers, due to a 
number of factors. Something should be 
done, stated Mr, Gregg, by the provinces 
concerned and the Federal Government to 


_ help ease the strain on these workers. 


“It may be outside the Council’s terms 
of reference,” he continued, “but I am 


wondering whether the younger men could 
be encouraged to take vocational training 
in the schools. It can only be done by 
persuasion; it cannot be done by legisla- 
tion; and I should like you to consider 
this suggestion in relation to your work.” 

The Minister expressed particular con- 
cern for the older workers thrown out of 
employment. They do not want to move 
away from their homes and at the moment, 
he said, there is not much to suggest that 
they leave for. Younger people, he felt, 
can find their way with the help of 
encouragement. 

Considerably more money, said Mr. 
Gregg, has been provided in the supple- 
mentary estimates in the hope that 
Schedule “M” can, without violating the 
Act, be legitimately utilized for training of 
these people. “Efforts will be continued to 
find opportunities for them in their own 
community, their own province, their own 
Canada. It is a question of whether we, 
as a Federal Department of Labour, are 
within our rights in doing so, if the prov- 
inces are willing and that, of course, is 
inherent in the whole Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act. 

“For those who do not come within the 
categories prescribed in Schedule “M”, we 
will co-operate with the provinces, if it is 
their wish, in moving young people and 
their families from places where there are 
no jobs to places where there are,” the 
Minister told the Council. 

Turning then to youth training, Mr. 
Gregg said that he and the Deputy Min- 
ister would have some suggestions to make 
in regard to increasing the amount of the 
grant. In the meantime, it stands as it 
was last year until the whole matter is 
reviewed. 


Deputy Minister of Labour 


“There have been few recommendations 
of this Council that the Department has 
not been prepared to support,” said 
Deputy Minister Arthur H. Brown while 
expressing appreciation of the Council’s 
work. 

Commending the Council on its report 
in relation to the new vocational schools 
assistance agreement, he said:— 
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“You have recommended a _ substantial 
increase in the amount of the annual 
appropriation for that purpose. That is, 
of course, something that we have to sell 
to our friends in the Department of 
Finance, but the fact of having behind us 
the recommendation of this Council will 
make it much easier.” 


Progress Report 


Since April 1945, a total of $94 million 
in grants has been claimed by the prov- 
inces from the capital fund for the con- 
struction of new buildings, additions to 
present buildings and the provision of 
equipment for vocational training, C. R. 
Ford, Assistant Director of Training, 
reported. These amounts were matched 
dollar for dollar, by the provinces. As the 
following breakdown shows, 95-1 per cent 
of the allotment has been claimed up to 
March 31, 1954:— 


= Percentage of 
Province Allotment See Cae Allotment 
a Claimed 
$3 $ cts. 
ts i i eT peter e he sak 
82/000 82,000 00 100 
504,300 | 446,358 59 85-5 
433,000 | 433,000 00 100 
3,139,400 | 3,139,400 00 100 
3,031,500 | 2,807,685 93 92-6 
656,000 | 447,596 28 68-2 
858,200 | 858,200 00 100 
700,200 | 700,200 00 100 
595, 400 595,400 00 100 
10,292,250 | 9,509,840 80 95-1 
Enrolment in vocational schools and 


classes in 1952-53 was about 240,000. 

Three agreements—Vocational Schools’ 
Assistance, Vocational ‘Training, and 
Apprenticeship—have been completed 
between the Northwest Territories and the 
Department of Labour. Under the Voca- 
tional Schools’ Assistance Agreement, the 
outright grant was reduced from $10,000 to 
$1,500 because the population of the area 
is considerably smaller than that of any 
province. 

Need for further facilities of the trade 
school or “institute of trades” type was 
emphasized by Mr. Ford. There are, he 
said, not enough training facilities in 
Canada to provide training for persons who 
are not in attendance at, or cannot attend, 
one of the vocational or technical high 
schools. 


Amendments to Act 


In his report to Council, A. W. Crawford, 
Director of Training, outlined the pragress 
of Bill 326, An Act to Amend the Voca- 
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tional Training Co-oraination Act, then 
before Parliament. It had been considered 
by the Standing Committee on Labour 
Relations and had the support of all parties, 
both in the Committee and in the House. 
The only criticism, he said, has been that 
not enough is being done in the field of 
vocational training. 

The Bill, said Mr. Crawford, brings the 
Act up to date by eliminating references 
to the Second World War and provides 
new authority as follows:— 

Section 3-1 (e)—Authorizes the establish- 
ment of vocational training projects to be, 
conducted under the Act for or on behalf 
of other federal government departments, 
i.e., National Defence, Transport, ete. 

Section 4-1 (f)—Makes specific provision 
for the rehabilitation training of disabled 
civilians. 

Section 4-1 (g)—Authorizes sharing in the 
costs of training programs for persons 
engaged in agriculture, forestry, mining, 
fishing, homemaking, etc. This section is 
intended to cover some training programs 
heretofore operated under Schedule “O”. 

Section 6-1—Authorizes an increase from 
16 to 20 in the membership of Council. 
This will make it possible to have a rep- 
resentative of each provincial government 
on Council. 

Section 6-9—Authorizes the fixing of the 
per diem allowance for Council members 
by Order in Council. 

Section 6-10—Provides for the appoint- 
ment of alternate members who will repre- 
sent the same groups as the regular 
members and who, when acting for the 
appropriate regular members, shall have all 
the privileges and prerequisites of regular 
Council members. 

Section 11—Extends the time for tabling 
the Annual Report from 60 to 120 days 
after termination of the fiscal year. 

The Council expressed appreciation in a 
motion of the “very complete review of 
the vocational training program” given by 
Dr. F. T. Fairey, MP, a member of the 
Council, during the‘ discussion of Bill 326 
in the House of Commons and for his 
support of the Council’s recommendations. 


Training for Unemployed 


Considerable time was given to discussing 
training programs for those who are unem- 
ployed. In his report, the Director of 
Training expressed the opinion of the 
Department that in local areas where the 
situation is acute, it might be relieved to 
a considerable extent by specially organ- 
ized training programs which would provide 
new skills for persons permanently displaced 
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from their regular employment through-the 
closing of industrial plants or reduction of 
industrial operations. The question for 
consideration by Council, said Mr. Craw- 
ford, is to what extent should the provi- 
sions of Schedule “M” be used to alleviate 
such conditions? 


After lengthy discussion Council passed 
the following resolution :— 


WuereAs there have developed in various 
parts of Canada certain depressed areas in 
which unemployment is a serious problem; 
and 


WHEREAS emergency measures to aid 
unemployed have been taken in some areas 
in which measures federal and provincial 
authorities co-operate; and 

WHEREAS vocational training is an integral 
part of any solutions to this problem so far 
developed, becoming in some degree the con- 
cern of this Council; and 

WHEREAS there now appears needed a 
study of these presently more or less isolated 
and diverse situations in their basic and 
long-term aspects, 

THEREFORE RESOLVED that a sub-committee 
of this Council be appointed by the Chairman 
in consultation with the Director of Training, 
composed of five members of Council, repre- 
sentative, in so far as practicable, of the 
various regions of Canada and the Director 
of Training or his representative and a 
representative of the National Employment 
Service, this sub-committee to make a 
preliminary study and report at the next 
meeting of Council, which report as approved 
by Council to be the basis of further study, 
ot such phases of the problem as (a) federal 
and provincial government policies in respect 
to development of industries to absorb unem- 
ployment slack; (b) the inherent limitations 
of training in relation to unemployment in- 
cluding reference to the older worker; (c) 
emergency measures presently operative in 
Canada with special attention to common 
elements; (d) development of basic principles 
and (e) “conclusions and recommendations. 


The Council took the view that Schedule 
“M” provides a useful vehicle for meeting 
emergencies where vocational training can 
assist. As it is impossible to foresee just 
what emergencies will arise, a resolution was 
passed urging that all authorities be in- 
structed that Schedule “M” is available in 
the widest sense for helping to meet 
emergencies. 


‘Student Aid 


Concern for the future of student aid 
under the provisions of Bill 326 was 
expressed by the Chairman and other 
members. 

The Council recognized that steps might 
‘be taken to implement recommendations 
-of the Massey Commission concerning 
assistance to universities but emphasized 


_ that student aid as operated under the 


"Youth Training Schedule and the provision 


of funds to universities for scholarships are 
quite different in their purpose and applica- 
tion. Student aid, they pointed out, was 
instituted to help needy students worthy of 
help, rather than to assist universities. 

The feeling of the Council in this matter 
was expressed in the following resolution :— 

WHEREAS there is a continuing and in- 
ereasing need for highly trained personnel 
in all vocations, and 

WHEREAS the Dominion-Provincial student 
aid scheme established under Schedule “O” 
of the Vocational Training Agreement is 
designed to provide direct financial aid to 
students who are in financial need and who 
are seeking further training, and 

WHEREAS all aid under the above schedule 
is paid direct to the individual student in 
accordance with his need and the need for 
trained personnel and is not distributed on 
a high scholarship basis only, and 

WHEREAS this program has been success- 
fully operated for some thirteen years, 
during which thousands of students have 
been assisted in further training of value 
to Canada, and 

WHEREAS the program has been strongly 
supported by all of the provincial govern- 
ments of Canada to a total sum greatly in 
excess of and double the amount given by 
the Government of Canada, and 

WHEREAS it has proved to be the most 
practical and easily administered method of 
providing assistance to worthy students on a 
co-operative basis, and 

WHEREAS in some provinces it is not 
possible for the universities to provide train- 
ing in such fields as agriculture, forestry, 
nursing, etc., and it is necessary for students - 
in these fields to study in other provinces. 

THEREFORE the Vocational Training 
Advisory Council most strongly recommends 
that this scheme, as now established, be 
continued; 

And further, that consideration be given 
to increasing the annual contribution made 
by the Government of Canada for this pur- 
pose, which should not be confused with any 
plan for university scholarship. 


Vocational Training Agreement 


The Vocational Training Agreement, 
which was renewed in 1953 for one year 
only because of uncertainty as regards 
student aid, has been revised in form, but 
not in content, Mr. Crawford reported, and 
the Department has recommended renewal 
for five years. The revised agreement, 
including Schedules “K” 1, “K” 2, “L”, 
“mM”, “O”, “Q”, and “R”, was referred to 
Treasury Board and Council in April and 
an Order in Council has been passed 
authorizing the Minister to enter into five- 
year agreements with the provinces, with 
the exception of the section dealing with 
student aid, which is to be effective for one 
year only. 

The new Schedule “M”, Mr. Crawford 
stated, makes provision for training on the 
job. Heretofore this type of training was 
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restricted to disabled cases. This change 
was made because of the need for indi- 
vidual training of different types when 
dealing with acute local unemployment 
situations. The upper age of 30 has been 
removed from Schedule “O”, primarily 
because of the inadvisability of any age 
limit for fisherman. Schedule “X”, which 
listed non-shareable expenditures, has been 
deleted. Schedule “Y” has been changed 
to Appendix “Y” and the arrangement and 
wording revised, with no important change 
in application. The term “Schedule” will 
henceforth be confined to those schedules 
listed above. Regulations and lists of 
shareable expenditures will be attached to 
the main agreements as appendices. 


Vocational School's Assistance Agreement 


Ninety-five per cent of the capital funds 
allotted under the Vocational Schools’ 
Assistance Agreement had been claimed, 
Council members were informed (see 
Progress Report above). Total enrolment 
in vocational training schools, other than 
enrolments of apprentices and trainees 
under Schedule “M”, for 1952-53 was about 
240,000, reflecting an appreciable increase in 
recent years. Expenditures totalling $51 
million for expansion of vocational training 
facilities during the next five years are 
planned by the provinces. 

Reference was made to the reduction in 
the outright grant to the Northwest Terri- 
tories and concern was expressed that the 
principle might be extended to other prov- 
inces having relatively small populations. 
This concern was recorded in the following 
resolution :— 

The Advisory Council notes that in the 
Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement 
signed by the Federal Government and the 
Northwest Territories the $10,000 outright 
grant provided for in clause 3(a) of the 
agreement with the other provinces has been 
reduced to $1,500. It is the opinion of the 
Council that this reduction introduces a 
change in principle inimical to the interests 
of the provinces most in need of federal 
assistance of the kind provided for in clause 
38(a) of the agreement. The Council wishes 
to go on record as being opposed to the 
change in principle incorporated in clause 
3(a) of the Vocational Schools’ Assistance 
Agreement. 


Objection was received from Saskat- 
chewan to that feature of the Agreement 
whereby the annual distribution of federal 
assistance, aside from outright grants, must 
conform to specified limits. Such limita- 
tions, it was stated, unduly confine a 
provincial program and are too inflexible 
for application without review over a ten- 
year period. Also, all provincial training 
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plans have not reached the same stage of 
maturity and what is suitable for one prov- 
ince might not be for another. 

It was agreed that arguments supporting 
the objection would be forwarded to the 
Director of Training and that copies would 
be sent to the provinces for their comment 
to ascertain how opinion stands on the 
question, 


Apprenticeship Agreement 


The Apprenticeship Agreement expired on 
March 31, 1954. Mr. Crawford reported 
that duplicate copies of the new agreement, 
approved by Treasury Board and the Privy 
Council, had been sent to each province 
for signature by the appropriate Minister. 
The new agreement, he explained, provides 
for sharing in practically all types of 
expenditures on apprenticeship training 
projects. Excluded are provincial adminis- 
tration costs, except field activities of pro- 
vincial officials. Previously, expenditures 
were restricted to actual costs of training 
classes and the salaries and travelling 
expenses of full-time field representatives. 
The term of the agreement is ten years. 

The liberalizing feature incorporated in 
the new agreement have met with favour- 
able comment, Mr. Crawford reported. 


Vocational Correspondence Courses 


Progress in the preparation of vocational 
correspondence courses during the past six 
months continued at the same rate as 
previously. The status at May 1 was that 
62 courses had been undertaken; of these, 
21 had been completed and 4 dropped. 

It was agreed to continue the prepara- 
tion of courses and to complete the program 
as outlined. Estimates, it was proposed, 
should be based on past experience. 

Council recommended that greater pub- 
licity be given to Canadian vocational _ 
courses and that consideration should be 
given to incorporating in the Vocational 
Training Agreement provision for sharing 
by the Federal Government and the prov- 
inces in costs of advertising. 


Training in Penitentiaries 


A report on training in penitentiaries was 
received from the Assistant Commissioner 
for Industries and Vocational Training. 
Training has been given in 14 different 
occupations, it showed. The Council 
recorded its satisfaction with the work that 
has been done and offered continued 
co-operation in any way the federal authori- 
ties may think possible towards extension 
or improvement of this service. 


Other Business 


Other matters which received the atten- 
tion of the Council included training of 
older persons, training of the handicapped, 
vocational training of Indians, training of 
armed service tradesmen, training for 
merchant seamen in navigation and engi- 
neering, training of workers for defence 
industries, training for federal departments, 
training of civilian teachers for the armed 
services, supervisory training and youth 
training. 

Filmstrips on the plumbing trade and 
“Careers in Engineering”, jointly prepared 
by the Economics and Research Branch, 


Department of Labour, and the National 
Film Board, were shown. Two other film- 
strips, “The Social Worker” and “Radio 
and Electronics”, are near completion, it 
was reported. 

The chairman introduced J. A. Doyle, 
Director of Technical Education, Saskat- 
chewan, who replaces W. A. Ross as a 
member of the Council, and S. R. Ross and 
G. M. Ingersoll, who have been appointed 
to the staff of the Canadian Vocational 
Training Branch since the last meeting of 
the Council. 


October 21 and 22 were tentatively set 
as dates for the next meeting of the Council. 


McGill University’s 6" Annual 
Industrial Relations Conference 


Attendance showed marked 


increase over 


previous years. Delegates 


came from every part of Canada east of Manitoba. Five papers |pre- 
sented on central theme, “Personnel Administration and Industrial Relations” 


A marked increase in registration was 
recorded this year at the sixth annual 
conference of McGill University’s Indus- 
trial Relations Centre. About 200 dele- 
gates—representatives of management, 
labour, governments and universities—came 
from as far west as Manitoba and as far 
east as Newfoundland. Last year approxi- 
mately 100 attended. 

Theme of the two-day conference was 
“Personnel Administration and Industrial 
Relations” and the five speakers presented 
papers on such topics as leadership, atti- 
tudes, full employment, and the collective 
bargaining process. 

The conference, held on April 21 and 22, 
heard the results of research studies on the 
patterns of effective leadership and how to 
cultivate those patterns in industry; was 
told of the importance of attitudes in 
industrial relations; was warned that 
democracy must solve the problem of full 
employment; and was given suggestions on 
foreman training and _  worker-foreman- 
steward relationships. 

The one union speaker made an appeal 
for the encouragement of “the maximum 
participation of working men in the affairs 
of their own lives”. The individual 
worker’s role in collective bargaining is 
diminishing, he declared. 


The speakers and the titles of their 
addresses were: Dr. Robert L. Kahn, 
Director of the Human Relations Program, 
Survey Research Centre, University of 
Michigan, “Leadership Patterns and Organ- 
izational Effectiveness”; Dr. Ross Stagner, 
Professor in the Institute of Labour and 
Industrial Relations, University of Illinois, 
“The Importance of Attitudes in Industrial 
Relations”; Prof. Eric Kierans, Director, 
School of Commerce, McGill, “Full 
Employment Stresses”; George W. Brooks, 
Director of Research and Education, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers (AFL), “Opportunities 
and Limitations of Collective Bargaining”; 
and Dr. Neil W. Chamberlain, Assistant 
Director, Labour and Management Centre, 
Yale University, “Industrial Relations and 
Personnel Administration”. 

The conference was again under the 
direction of Prof. H. D. Woods, Director, 
Industrial Relations Centre, McGill 
University. 


Dr. Robert L. Kahn 


Dr. Kahn divided his address on “Leader- 
ship Patterns and Organizational Effective- 
ness” into two parts: “Effective Leadership 
Patterns” and “How to Bring About 
Effective Leadership Patterns”. 
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In the first part of his speech he told 
of the results of a research project under- 
taken by the Human Relations Program* 
of the Survey Research Centre of the 
University of Michigan. Dr. Kahn is 
director of the Program. 

In the second part, he gave suggestions 
on applying the theory resulting from the 
survey. 

The survey on which Dr. Kahn reported 
detailed findings to the conference was one 
that had been conducted over a _ period 
long enough to record changes in attitudes. 

The speaker discussed patterns of leader- 
ship under four headings: differentiation of 
the supervisory role, closeness of super- 
vision, employee-centred supervision, and 
man-to-man relationships within the group. 

Dr. Kahn defined the first heading, 
“Differentiation of the Supervisory Role,” 
as “the ability of the supervisor to separate 
himself from the group in terms of the 
something unique that he is able to con- 
tribute to the group”. 

“The foremen who were high producers,” 
he reported, “spent more time on planning, 
more time on specially-skilled jobs the men 
could not do. The foremen who were low 
producers spent more time doing work that 
the men could do. The supervisors with 
the best production records gave more time 
to supervising and less time to clerical 
duties and relations with their superiors. 
Where little time was spent on supervision, 
an informal leader often appeared; the 
foreman, in effect, was abdicating his 
function.” 

Under the heading “Closeness of Super- 
vision”, Dr. Kahn reported that the most 
effective leaders, although they spent more 
time on man-to-man supervision, did not 
supervise as closely, miade less frequent 
check-ups, gave less detailed job instruc- 
tions and gave the workers more freedom 
to set their own pace. 

He pointed out, however, that “the 
tendency is for the foreman to exert the 
same degree of closeness of supervision as 
is exerted on him.... The foreman’s 
ability to practise his human relations 
skills depends on the amount of authority 
delegated to him.” 


*The Human Relations Program is a 
program of research in major organizations 
to find out what factors make them effective 
or ineffective. Studies have now been made 
in an insurance company, a railroad, an 
auto plant, a tractor plant, a house appliance 
factory and government agencies. 

“We have attempted to find divisions or 
groups in the organizations that were similar 
in function but different in measures such 
as productivity, quality, rates of absence, 
morale,” Dr. Kahn explained. 
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On “Employee-Centred Supervision” Dr. 
Kahn said: “The employee-centred super- 
visor tends to take a personal interest in 
the worker and his problems, is less inter- 
ested in punishment when things go wrong 
but more interested in finding out why 
they went wrong. 

Under the fourth heading, “Man-to-Man 
Relationships within the Group,” Dr. Kahn 
reported that the groups with the best 
production records had the greatest pride 
in their work group. But, he said, “we are 
still not sure what is the cause and what 
the effect”’. 

During the second part of his address, 
Dr. Kahn gave more detailed findings from 
the survey in the household appliance 
company. As the survey lasted more than 
a year, the researchers had been able to 
record the attitudes of the company’s four 
to five thousand employees both before and 
after an interval during which time a 
number of the workers became foremen or 
union shop stewards. 

The survey revealed that the attitudes of 
those promoted or named stewards, which 
were similar while they were rank-and-file 
workers, varied widely after the change in 
status.- While they were of the rank and 
file, both groups had the same attitude 
towards management and union. But six 
months after the change in status, during 
which time no attempt was made to change 
attitudes, they became “drastically” different 
in attitudes: those who had been promoted 
to foreman had become largely manage- 
ment-oriented and those who had become 
stewards had become completely loyal to 
the union. 

The earlier interviews had shown that 
both the foremen-to-be and the stewards- 
to-be were mainly of the same age and 
seniority group; that, while the company 
employed a large number of women, all the 
foremen-to-be and 90 per cent of the 
stewards-to-be were men; that both were 
markedly more educated than the other 
rank-and-file workers; that both groups (90 
per cent of the foremen-to-be and 89 per 
cent of the stewards-to-be) worked on 
skilled jobs; that both were “powerfully 
interested” in moving up and made no 
distinction between a move to a foreman’s 
or a steward’s position as long as it was 
a move up; and that both were above 
average in comprehension. 

Thus it is easy, Dr. Kahn said, to 
separate those who are to become foremen 
or stewards (the leaders) from those who 
will remain rank-and-file (the followers) but 
it is hard to separate those who will become 
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foremen (leaders in the company) from 
those who will become stewards (leaders 
in the union). 

The later interviews showed the drastic 
differences in attitudes of the new foremen 
and the new stewards. The reason for the 
change, Dr. Kahn said, was that “placed in 
different roles, they responded to environ- 
mental demands. 


“This illustrates,’ he emphasized, “the 
differences in the power of learning from 
lectures or reading and of learning from 
experience.” 

Dr. Kahn said the implications for those 
who have the job of trying to bring about 
changes in attitudes were:— 

There is a need to concentrate on setting 
up learning experiences; there should be 
less dependency on “ladling it out”. 

The hierarchy is important; the 
organizational pyramid is powerful and 
important. Real co-operation and _ initia- 
tive from the top is required. 


The group is all-powerful. The attitudes 
of a man’s colleagues, superiors and 
subordinates, have a powerful effect in 
shaping the beliefs a man will hold. 


“Man will change,’ he concluded, “only 
when we utilize the power of the group in 
which the man is functioning.” 

During the discussion period that followed 
his address, Dr. Kahn, in answer to a 
question, said he had found that if the 
foreman was effective in his leadership and 


. the union steward was not, the workers 


looked very largely to the foreman and to 
the company and thought in terms of their 
interests being tied to the company rather 
than to the union. If the steward was an 
effective leader and the foreman was weak, 
the relationship was reversed. In the few 
cases he had found where both foremen 
and stewards were effective leaders, the 
workers saw their interests tied in with 
both the company and the union and didn’t 
think that this was incompatible. “They 
felt you could be a good union man and 
a good company man at the same time,” 
he said. 


Dr. Ross Stagner 


That attitudes are important in indus- 
trial relations was the theme of the 
address by Dr. Ross Stagner. “If we want 
to know how management and union can 
state as ‘facts’ completely opposing 
versions of an incident, we must take 
attitudes into consideration,’ he said. 

Dr. Stagner defined attitude as “a 
readiness to see things in a certain way”. 


Dual Loyalty 


Reporting on the findings from a series 
of studies conducted by the Institute 
of Labour and Industrial Relations, 
University of Illinois, Dr. Ross Stagner 
said that “those workers who are best 
satisfied with their jobs tend to have 
more good things to say about the 
union; and those who gripe most about 
management also have most complaints 
about the union. 

“This finding is the basis for our 
conclusion that the workers find nothing 
psychologically disturbing about the 
idea of dual loyalty—loyalty to both 
the company and the union. Those 
workers who were satisfied with their 
jobs, liked their foremen and approved 
of company policies are certainly the 
group most likely to show company 
loyalty: And it was this same group 
who were more satisfied with their 
union, liked the officers, and approved 
of union policies. 

“In a crisis situation, most of them 
would probably have gone along with 
the union; but they apparently did not 
see any necessity for disliking the 
company.” 


At the beginning of his talk he gave an 
illustration of how facts can be distorted 
by differences in attitudes. A speech con-: 
taining exactly the same number of state- 
ments favouring and opposing President 
Roosevelt’s New Deal was delivered to 
classes of college students who had pre- 
viously recorded their political attitude. 
The Republicans among the listeners 
reported that the speaker was critical of 
the New Deal, the Democrats that he was 
favourable to the New Deal—and both 
could quote his statements to support 
their contention. 

“Hach heard what fitted his own 
prejudices and rejected the rest of the 
speech,” Dr. Stagner pointed out. 


Turning to industrial relations, he 
declared that “if a worker has a favour- 
able attitude to management, he will 
accept and believe communications coming 
from management; if he is hostile to 
management, he will refuse to accept such 
communications and he will be predis- 
posed to believe any rumours that attack 
management or put it in a bad light.” 

Workers who are frustrated and dis- 
appointed on the job usually develop 
unfriendly attitudes towards management, 
he said. 
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An executive’s response to the news that 
his workers have joined a union is deter- 
mined chiefly by his attitude to unions in 
general, Dr. Stagner declared. 


This indicates, he said, that attitudes 
play a causal role in industrial relations. 
The outcome of bargaining depends on 
the attitudes of the parties towards each 
other. 


Dr. Stagner then reported some of the 
findings about attitude from a series of 
studies conducted by the Institute of 
Labour and Industrial Relations, Uni- 
versity of Illinois* He described the 
Institute’s concept of attitudinal climate, 
how it was measured, the amount of agree- 
ment between different levels of an estab- 
lishment, the location of significant items 
and some of the correlates of attitudinal 
climate. 


Some of the factors found in the survey 
that seemed to be associated with a 
favourable attitudinal climate were: high 
hourly average wage rate; high sum of 
wage increases during the two-year survey 
period; high extent of union influence on 
management decisions; rapid settlement of 
grievances; a favourable attitude towards 
management by the public in the com- 
munity studied; a fairly high skill level 
in the work force; and a management 
relatively uncontrolled by financial or other 
ownership outside the community. 


The establishments with more negative 
climates showed lower hourly wages, lower 

wage increase, less union influence, slower 
grievance settlements, less public approval 
of management, etc. 


One of the positive contributions made 
by the survey, Dr. Stagner believed, was 
the demonstration that the attitudinal 
climate among rank-and-file workers is 
closely related to the attitudes of manage- 
ment towards the union. “It has often 
been said that management gets the labour 
relations it deserves. I would prefer to 
say that our research indicates that top 
management has a dominant influence on 
the course of labour relations,” he said. 

Turning to a psychological approach to 
attitude, he explained that all attitudes 
have at least two components: motive and 
perception. Both workers and manage- 
ment have certain motives that tend to 
come into conflict, a fact that creates a 
variety of labour-management problems. 
About perception he said: “No human 
being can be sure he is being entirely 


*The surveys and findings therefrom are 
published in Labour-Management Relations 
in Illini City, Vol. II, soon to come off the 
press. 
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impartial” and “we see only what we are 
prepared to see.” You will not see or 
hear things that conflict with your attitude, 
he said, and your motives will tend to 
reinforce many perceptions. 


“Attitudes develop in labour-management 
relationships,’ Dr. Stagner said, “because 
executives, workers, and union officers have 
motives they are trying to satisfy; and they 
have certain perceptions, certain ways of 
looking at things, that they think will help 
them satisfy these motives. If the atti- 
tudes developed as a result of such inter- 
actions are favourable, co-operation is 
easier. Hostile attitudes made co-operation 
virtually impossible,” 


Attitudes can be changed but it is not 
easy to do so. “Nobody can change an 
attitude by wishing to do so,” Dr. Stagner 
said, “nor can we expect others to do 
likewise.” 

Attitudes can be changed most easily if 
a strong motive is operating. While 
management cannot manipulate its own 
motives nor those of its workers, it can 
appeal to those motives the worker ee 
possesses. 


Attitudes can also be changed by chang- 
ing perception. “If the manager can see 
the union as a possible help to better 
personnel relationships, better safety, better 
attendance, etc., his attitude of hostility 
will diminish. If the union officer can see 
that management is genuinely interested 
in the welfare of the workers, his ‘attitude 
will likewise improve.” 

Percepts can be modified in many ways, 
Dr. Stagner declared, one of which is with 
more information. “Far too many busi- 
ness executives have been unwilling to give 
out information about their business to the 
employees,” he said. “At the very least, 
full information should be given to the 
workers about the problems facing the com- 
pany and about the policies which manage- 
ment proposes to adopt for dealing with 
these situations.” 


One way of changing attitudes that has 
been successful in psychological work is 
through participation, Dr. Stagner con- 
tinued. “One side in a conflict cannot see 
the problems of the other side,” he 
explained. “If you can find joint problems 
on which the two groups can work together, 
common ground is reached, mutual percep- 
tions are established and attitudes improve 
rapidly.” 

In conclusion, Dr. Stagner said he has 
tried to make three points about attitudes 
in his address. These were: a look at the 
attitudes in a plant shows how the worker- 
management relationship is getting along; 


the nature of these attitudes will predict 
the future of labour-management relation- 
ships in that establishment; attitudes can- 
not be changed just by wanting to do so. 


“Attitudes can be changed by planning, 
by understanding the motives and percep- 
tions of workers, by providing satisfactions, 
by giving information, by increasing par- 
ticipation. In other words,” he concluded, 
“good management produces good atti- 
tudes. If the attitudinal situation is poor, 
something must be wrong with management 
policy or its execution. You can build good 
attitudes in your organization; but it 
requires constant attention and thought.” 


In answer to a question, Dr. Stagner told 
of a company where it was management’s 
policy to give full information to the union 
and to treat it as a partner in the enter- 
prise, “not as a silent partner, but as a 
partner with a voice”. 


“This is one of the companies that 
had a favourable attitudinal climate,” he 
reported. “We don’t have any evidence 
that this top management decision was a 
decisive factor but we do know that there 
was a correlation and that these two events 
did happen; so that it seems as though 
there might be some relationship.” 


Prof. Eric Kierans 


“In time of national emergency it. is 
true to say that our very survival depends 
upon the most efficient allocation of our 
available manpower and all our resources. 
I think it is equally true to say that our 
future as a free, democratic nation depends 
upon our success in solving the problem 
of full employment. It is a problem to 
which all our institutions—business, labour, 
government and the _ university—must 
contribute.” 


These were the concluding words—and 
the thesis—of the address by Prof. Eric 
Kierans, titled “Full Employment Stresses,” 
at the conference dinner. 

At the beginning of his talk, Prof. Kierans 
said: “There is general agreement that no 
economic system can be justified that does 
not ensure employment to all those willing 
and able to work, and politically no govern- 
ment in the free world can hope to survive 
which produces or promises less.” 

Economists have suggested the goal of 
full employment as a legitimate social end, 
he continued, pointing out that the full 
employment discussed by economists is not 
100-per-cent employment. 


“All that economists say,” he explained, 
‘fs that they think they know how to 
moderate the incidence of a depression and 


to prevent it from becoming a catastrophe; 
but they do not know how to prevent it 
completely or to cure it quickly. 

“For there is a real cycle based on 
change in the existing division of labour 
and capital, the technological pattern of 
growth, the discovery and distribution of 
resources, the changes in demand, the needs 
and desires of the community, the improve- 
ment of marketing and management 
patterns and techniques—all of which 
require that labour and capital be freely 
mobile and ever ready to foresake one 
industry for another.” 

The full employment problem is not 
one of solving the inequality of economic 
power and wealth, Prof. Kierans said, which 
can easily be reduced by taxation and 
redistribution, nor one of providing work 
for the dissidents, the careless and the 
inefficient. 

“The totalitarian solution is the simplest 
—the direction of all labour to appropriate 
work camps—but here we simply sub- 
stituted political inequality for economic 
inequality,” he said. “The challenge that 
lies before us is to devise new and economic 
ways of employing fully our manpower 
resources in a manner consistent with the 
objective of freedom—natural, political and 
civil—that was the outstanding contribution 
of our forebears.” 

The greatest single problem of a full 
employment program is that it seems to 
promise too much, he said. A definition of 
full employment that declares that there 
should always be more vacant jobs than 
applicants is “inherently inflationary”. A 
policy aimed at achieving this will create 
grave price instability, he explained. 

“Maintaining full employment will not 
be an easy task,” Prof. Kierans stated. 
“We are setting ourselves a goal which the 
enemies of our way of life claim is unattain- 
able other than in a planned or totalitarian 
economy. We are compelled, therefore, to 
assess our every action from the point of 
view of the community as a whole. 

“Tt is, for example, taken for granted 
that depreciation reserves shall be re- 
invested in the same firm and industry,” 
he continued. “But is this sound? Would 
not a little more initiative and a little 
more enterprise suggest that the economy 
may provide greater opportunities in 
developing newly-discovered resources and 
that the funds invested in older industries 
must now be gradually disinvested so that 
we may at all times take advantage of 
the maximum opportunities available?” 

While the responsibilities of the business- 
man are great in view of the fact that our 
political and economic stability depends on 
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the measure of success achieved in main- 
taining full employment, the duties and 
responsibilities of labour are no less grave, 
Prof. Kierans said. Labour, like business, 
must take the viewpoint of the community 
as a whole, he said, 


“Assured of a pledge from business and 
government of devotion to a full employ- 
ment policy, the interests of labour must 
be identical with those of the consumer, 
who is interested in increased production 
at reduced costs,” he suggested. “Since we 
are living in a non-stagnant economy, 
innovations, changes in tastes, techniques 
and population require a free and mobile 
labour market to exploit opportunities 
properly. 

“Labour groups can advantage themselves 
by holding up prices and wages, by imped- 
ing mobility and freedom of entry into 
specific occupations; but every such block 
will negate the community interest,” he 
said. 

After pointing out that management was 
no longer the “enemy” of labour, because 
if full employment is to be achieved old 
battles and charges must be forgotten in 
the common task ahead, Prof. Kierans 
said :— 

The greatest impediment to the achieve- 
ment of full employment is that organized 
groups, cartels or syndicates can decrease the 
flow of social income. If these groups per- 
sist in exercising that power, or if they 
demand bribes to forgo its exercise, our 
system will break down. _ Whenever 
labour waives a restriction, adjusts wages 
to productivity, increases mobility; when- 
ever management frees a price, disallows a 
combine’s agreement, permits free entry, 
new opportunities are created. It may 
appear to many that we are asking for the 
impossible revolution and that we are asking 
union and management to change their 
whole nature. Nevertheless, if we are to 
continue to live as free men we must seek 


our responsibilities as avidly as we demand 
our rights. 


Turning to unemployment, he pointed out 
that in an economy subject to fluctuations 
it is inevitable that certain groups will bear 
the brunt on hardship, unemployment and 
want. “It is not sufficient to say that these 
fluctuations are the price of freedom and 
progress,” he declared. “Equity demands, 
and politics dictate, that the burden be 
eased.” 

Family allowances, old age pensions and 
unemployment insurance ensure that there 
will be no repetition of the disastrous 
thirties, he said. It is important that the 
costs of these social services, which present 
“heavy” demands upon the economy, be 
spread “as justly and equitably as can be 
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and with the least possible interference to 
the productive power of the community,” 
he warned. 

Prof. Kierans concluded his address with 
a description of the contributions of the 
universities to the problems of maintaining 
full employment and a listing of the pur- 
poses and functions of the School of 
Commerce at McGill University. 


George W. Brooks 


Under the title “Opportunities and 
Limitations of Collective Bargaining,” 
George W. Brooks of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers described the “profound” 
change—from the union point of view— 
that has taken place in industrial relations 
in the past 20 years, listed the accomplish- 
ments of collective bargaining, and dis- 
cussed the developments in collective 
bargaining that he felt were “regrettable”. 

“The process of industrial relations has 
become much more complicated in the last 
20 years,’ he said, and the change has 
primarily been in the attitude of the 
employer. Union officials are now welcome 
instead of unwelcome in the employer’s 
office, he explained. 

The ‘change, which he described as 
“fundamental and revolutionary” from the 
union point of view, has been accompanied 
by other significant changes, Mr. Brooks 
said. It has resulted in a “swapping” of 
jobs: the employer handles the collection 
of union dues and the maintenance of 
union membership, tasks that before 1935 
were the union’s whole job. 


“Tt is safe to say that probably 85 per 
cent of the total membership of the 
American labour movement have never 
been talked to about joining a union by 
anybody except the employer,” he stated. 
“Furthermore, the employer has even, in a 
great many cases, taken over the very 


' difficult job of collecting dues.” 


In return, the unions took over the job 
of discipline in the plant. “Just as the 
unions were relieved of some of their more 
difficult clerical tasks, the employers were 
relieved of some of their disciplinary tasks,” 
he said. 


“Tt is not altogether bad that the union 
has taken over this function,” he con- 
tinued, “because the essential part of a 
collective bargaining operation is not and 
never has been, in my opinion, the arrival 
at a particular wage scale, a particular 
adjustment or a certain number of holi- 
days. Collective bargaining is the process 
of getting the consent of the governed to 
the terms of their government.” 


These developments have had other con- 
sequences, Mr. Brooks pointed out, in- 
eluding the growth of a large union 
bureaucracy engaged in bargaining and in 
“servicing” local unions and the matching 
growth of a bureaucracy on the manage- 
ment side organized around the personnel 
function. Another consequence is_ the 
lessening of bargaining by the principles, 
a result that he viewed “unhappily”. 

“The kind of give and take that took 
place between the boss and the local union 
committee was on the whole a_ useful 
education process which, in my opinion,” 
he said, “is to some extent frustrated by 
these new developments.” 


Turning to the accomplishments of collec- 
tive bargaining, Mr. Brooks said that the 
most important thing about collective 
bargaining was that it “introduced a new 
society into the plant, a society of law 
and order, a society in which everyone’s 
self respect, within reasonable limits, could 
be maintained”. The collective process is 


worth preserving and worth making sacri- 


fices to preserve, he declared. 


“One less-generally-understood result of 
collective bargaining,” he continued, “is the 
very considerable degree of acceptance of 
technological change. In no single mass- 
production industry today can you find any 
serious union opposition to technological 
change. 

“In this respect,” he pointed out, “the 
coming of unionism has provided an 
enormous advantage, because the natural 
response of unorganized individuals is to 
resist technological change.” 

Discussing the regrettable developments 
that have occurred in the last 10 or 15 
years, Mr. Brooks first mentioned the 
“distressing tendency for the collective 
bargaining process to become a manipula- 
tive process”. 

He then expressed regret that the 
tendency is growing for management “to 
invade the private lives” of the employees. 
“There are plants of major corporations,” 
he explained, “that have psychoanalysts on 
their staffs to interview people and talk to 
them about their problems. I’m not saying 
people should not be talked to about their 
problems but I don’t think the company 
should have anything to do with it.” 


- The third thing he was worried about was 
the tendency for local leadership and local 
initiative to dry up in the trade-union 
movement. “This is by far the most 
serious of all the developments and one 
that should give us all concern,” he said. 
He pointed out that this resulted in part 
from the growing size of the industrial 


unit and was an apparent consequence of 
the growth of multi-plant bargaining. And 
the tendency has been exaggerated, he 
added, by government participation in the 
collective bargaining process. 

He also looked with disfavour on the 
introduction of scientific methods, e.g., job 
analysis, into personnel administration. 

“These are serious matters,” he con- 
cluded. “I think that most of you will 
agree that in our kind of political and 
economic society working men need to take 
part in the determination of their own 
affairs.’ The maximum participation of 
working men in the affairs of their own 
lives should be encouraged, he declared. 

“Tt is not only the decent thing for the 
company to do but it is in the company’s 
own interest to see that the process takes 
place on a wider scale and as frequently 
and intelligently as it possibly can. Test 
everything you do by whether it is com- 
prehensible by the men who are affected 
by it and reject it offhand if it’s not. In 
our society we believe that people have to 
take part in the determination of their 
own affairs. We are not willing to trust 
them to the wise people, to the good people 
or even to the elected people. We want 
everybody to take part. 

“This is just an item of faith; but it is 
an item of faith to which you ought to 
find it as easy to subscribe as I do.” 


Dr. Neil W. Chamberlain 


“The union has brought with it the need 
for change in personnel administration,” 
said Dr. Chamberlain. In his address, 
which he titled “Industrial Relations and 
Personnel Administration,” he explored 
some of the changes in personnel pro- 
cedures that collective bargaining seems to 
call for. 

Collective bargaining has put the fore- 
man on the firing line as far as personnel 
administration is concerned, he said. For 
that reason the problem of personnel 
administration is most apparent in the 
foreman’s situation and therefore he con- 
centrated on it. 

He first considered the type of foreman 
training called for. The emphasis placed 
on human relations techniques in most 
training programs for first-line supervisors, 
while sound, does not always go far 
enough, Dr. Chamberlain said. 

He suggested that foremen might be 
taught to use the grievance procedure as 
a consultative technique and make it a 
tool for his own use. 

“The union has provided him with a 
steward,” Dr. Chamberlain pointed out, 
“the union’s intent being that the steward 
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should act as the first-line check on super- 
vision, insuring that the rights of union 
members are respected. But once the union 
has provided him with a steward, there is 
no reason why the foreman cannot make 
use of the steward for his own adminis- 
trative purposes. The union steward can 
become a useful tool of management.” 
He went on to explain how this could be 
done. 

The one effective curb which has always 
been exercised over leaders is the reluctance 
of their followers to comply with directions. 
At some point, on some issue, individuals 
will rebel against even so- -called absolutistic 
authority.... In order for authority to 
remain unchallenged, its exercise must be 
accepted by those to whom it applies. This 
simple homily is relevant to authority 
wherever found, including that of the fore- 
man in his shop. His decision may be 
translated into only partially-conforming 
behaviour by those to whom it is entrusted, 
whose interests may be involved quite differ- 
ently from the interests of the foreman, and 
whose actions are designed to protect as best 
they can their own interests which have 
been overlooked by the foreman. 


Yet it is difficult if not impossible for any 
individual to predict the likely reaction of 
others to his assertion of authority. All of 
us have experienced surprise at one time or 
another at the kind of hornet’s nest which we 
have kicked up by some decision or action on 
our part. But for every such overt manifes- 
tation of resistance we can be assured there 
are many more covert displays. Under the 
circumstances, clues to the responses of paners 
become important management aids. . 


Tf the foreman improves his understanding 
of how his men are likely to react to his 
decisions, he can make his decisions more 
effective, Dr. Chamberlain explained. Thus 
if he finds a contemplated action is likely 
to cause trouble, he can modify it to avoid 
such trouble. While, as a result of such 
compromise, the outcome may be less 
desirable than had previously been in- 
tended, it may be more rewarding than 
it otherwise would have been in fact. 

The union steward can play a dual 
function in the foreman’s decision-making 
process, he continued. “Not only is he the 
leader of the opposition, the champion of 
those injured by the exercise of authority, 
the public defender; he becomes a con- 
sultant with whom the foreman may 
confer, whose advice he may solicit, whose 
opinions he may use as a sounding board.” 

Training of foremen in human relations 
techniques should emphasize this con- 
sultative procedure. Such training, Dr. 
Chamberlain cautioned, should avoid being 
“preachy”. A foreman’s training program 
is not the place for a “Golden Rule” 
philosophy, he said. “I would base a 
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foreman’s training program,” he explained, 
“on the more pragmatic premise that 
decisions should be shared in by all who 
are in a position to affect the outcome. 
“In such a training program a good 
deal of attention could be paid to how 
the grievance procedure may be utilized by 
the foreman as a tool of administration and 
not only by the steward as a tool of 
enforcing compliance.” The purpose, he 
emphasized, would not be to short-circuit 
the union but to profit from its presence. 


Under some circumstances consultation 
with the union steward may take the form 
of appeasement, he granted. The griev- 
ance procedure in some situations has 
eroded the bargaining power of the fore- 
man in his relations with his men to a 
degree beyond what is contemplated by the 
collective bargaining process. 


“But management has at times been 
guilty itself of undermining the position 
of the foreman,’ Dr. Chamberlain went on. 
When higher management instructs the 
foreman to bring grievances to the per- 
sonnel office to get instructions on how to 
answer then, the foreman becomes nothing 
more than an errand boy between union 
and management. 


“In particular situations I think it quite 
possible that what the foreman needs is 
not so much human relations training as 
more bargaining power,” he said. 


“Tf the foreman is to have greater 
control over the operations of his shop, to 
be able to measure up to the responsi- 
bilities imposed on him, then he must be 
in a position where his decisions, not those 
of some unrelated staff expert, can affect 
for better or for worse the working condi- 
tions of those on whose co-operation he 
depends.” 


Because collective bargaining has removed 
the foreman from control over personnel 
policy, there would seem to be ample 
reason for involving the foreman in the 
actual negotiation of those provisions that 
affect personnel administration in the shop, 
Dr. Chamberlain said. 


Returning to the subject of foreman 
training, Dr. Chamberlain advised that 
foremen be required to exercise their 
discretion in handling a grievance and to 
take full responsibility for its exercise 
rather than “pass the buck” to higher 
management. 

In summary he said: “Management, in 
company with the union, should recognize 
the grievance procedure as one of the most 
important present-day techniques affecting 
and effecting personnel administration, and 
should explore the potentialities. that lie 


within this device, building a substantial 
part of any foreman’s training program 
around its intelligent use.” 


Dr. Chamberlain then mentioned some 
problems involving the grievance procedure 
that management and union might explore 
to mutual advantage. One was the ques- 
tion of how much disciplinary power 
management should exercise over the union 
steward for his conduct in the performance 
of his job as a steward. Another was 
management’s power to discipline a steward 
who leads a wildcat strike. 


There are no ready or satisfactory 
answers for such problems, he said, since 
they have not yet been examined in the 
light of administrative requirements. “I 
would strongly recommend that manage- 
ment and union officials both concern 
themselves with such problems.” 


Finally Dr. Chamberlain suggested, 
bacause of the importance of a free flow 
of knowledge, that there was a need for 
“a news medium which will do for the 
industrial community what the Canadian 
and American daily newspaper has reason- 
ably well done for the general community”. 
He suggested the creation, where it could 
be afforded, of “an office of the impartial 
editor”. 

The impartial editor would be the 


means, he explained, for ascertaining what 
the employees are interested in. He would 


then set about satisfying that curiosity by 
digging out the facts and relevant opinions, 
presenting them in a newsworthy manner. 

“Tf there is an issue which involves a 
company position and a union position, let 
the story be written to present both points 
of view along with the objective data, 
leaving the employee to decide the issue 
for himself.” 

The impartial editor should be chosen 
jointly by union and management and 
serve at their joint pleasure, he recom- 
mended. 

“A free press in industry might help to 
improve the attitudinal climate there by 
relieving employees of fears founded on 
suspicion and ignorance, by increasing the 
sense of common interest, by improving 
the understanding of what the joint oper- 
ation is all about. In such an atmosphere, 
the effective administration of personnel 
should be facilitated.” 

In conclusion Dr. Chamberlain suggested 
that business support a modest research 
program to study the organized changes 
suggested by the changes occurring on 
broader social fronts. “I rather suspect,” 
he said, “that most firms today are in 
the horseless carriage stage of personnel 
administration, in which the advent of 
collective bargaining has forced some 
changes on the old practices but in which 
the genuine reconstruction—the new design 
—has yet to emerge and win acceptance.” 


Laval University’s 9th Annual 
Industrial Relations Convention 


Seven speakers deal with settlement of justiciable disputes, examining 
their nature and source, methods of settlement provided by the 
present system and changes that might possibly be made in the system 


The ninth annual industrial relations 
convention* at Laval University had as its 
theme the settlement of justiciable disputes. 
Seven speakers, six of whom were barristers, 
examined the nature and source of these 
disputes, criticized various methods of 
settlement and suggested certain changes 


*Themes of the eight previous conven- 
tions were as follows: Industrial Relations 
in Quebec, 1946; Collective Agreements and 
Union Security, 1947; Forms of Labour- 
management Co-operation, 1948; Technique 
of Labour Relations, 1949; Wage Structure, 
1950 (L.G., June 1950, p. 817); Security in 


which might possibly be made in the 
present system. 

Nearly 500 delegates took part in the two- 
day convention, held at Quebec on May 3 
and 4 under the auspices of Laval’s Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, which is this 
year celebrating the tenth anniversary of its 
foundation. 


the Worker’s Family, 1951 (L.G., June 1951, 
p. 794); Wages and Prices, 1952 (L.G., June 
1952, p. 723); Human Problems in Industry 
at the Plant Level, 1953 (L.G., June 1953, 
p. 859). Complete reports of these meet- 
ings may be obtained from the Laval 
University Press, Laval University, Quebec. 
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The speakers dealt with the following 
subjects: nature and source of individual or 
collective justiciable disputes; the jurisdic- 
tion of administrative bodies; civil, penal 
and criminal jurisdiction over justiciable 
disputes; justiciable disputes arising from 
the application or interpretation of collec- 
tive agreements, as well as internal or 
contractual procedures; the future role of 
statutory arbitration and of conventional 
arbitration; labour courts; and trends of 
Anglo-American law in the settlement of 
justiciable disputes. 

Several of the talks took on a highly 
technical legal aspect; but the practical side 
was not neglected when some of the 
speakers tackled the problems of the single 
arbitrator, labour courts and private arbi- 
tration organizations. 

The guest speaker at the closing banquet, 
Prof. Yves Urbain of Louvain University, 
Belgium, delivered an address in favour of 
labour-management co-operation, cautioning 
authorities and jurists against any attempt 
at checking the increasing scope of indus- 
trial relations. 

Rev. Father Georges Henri Levesque, 
O.P., Dean of the Faculty of Social Science, 
stressed the need to adopt the solutions 
called for to contemporary problems. He 
took advantage of the tenth anniversary of 
the foundation of the Industrial Relations 
Department to specify in what way the 
university can be of service to the 
community. 

Introducing the theme of the convention, 
Gérard Tremblay, Deputy Minister of 
Labour and Director of the Department of 
Industrial Relations at Laval, emphasized 
that the conciliation and arbitration of 
justiciable disputes should be directed 
towards that jurisdiction and that pro- 
cedure which will guide them into the paths 
of peace. 


In this connection, Mr. Tremblay quoted 
the conclusion of a study published by the 
International Labour Office in 1983. 
According to this study, which dealt with 
the general problems of the conciliation and 
arbitration of labour disputes, the organ- 
ization of conciliation and arbitration repre- 
sents, in all countries, a unique effort aimed 
at limiting the conflict between employers 
and workers about the products of labour; 
this conflict is nothing but an expression 
of life itself, and is, therefore, inevitable; 
however, in the interests of the parties 
themselves and of the community as a 
whole, it should be directed into peaceful 
paths, and the combatants should be made 
to understand that, in spite of whatever 
opposition may be raised between them by 
the very nature of things, they neverthe- 
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less need one another, and must, in the 
interests of both parties, group themselves 
into a labour community. 

Mer. Ferdinand Vandry, Rector of Laval 
University, welcomed the delegates at the 
opening of the convention and stressed the 
need for a profound sense of fairness in 
solving the problem of industrial relations. 


Nature and Source of Disputes 


Marie-Louis Beaulieu, L.Ph., LL.D., QC, 
Professor in the Faculties of Law and 
Social Science at Laval University, reviewed 
the nature and source of individual or 
collective justiciable disputes in a speech 
that formed a preamble to the studies of 
the convention as a whole. 

Beginning by giving an outline of the 
history of labour disputes, Mr. Beaulieu 
reminded his listeners that the first collec- 
tive labour disputes in France appeared at 
the time of the decline of the corporations 
(guilds) and the appearance of the 
compagnonnages (brotherhoods). In Eng- 
land, it was the era of liberal economy, 
with its restrictive laws concerning coali- 
tions, associations and wage agreements 
which led to disputes. 

The speaker then pointed out the link 
that exists between economic and social 
changes and collective labour relationships, 
which, he said, appear “as attempts at 
social regrouping, as a quest for co-operation 
between capital and labour”. According to 
Mr. Beaulieu, collective disputes result, in 
a way, from the failures encountered in 
these attempts and this quest. 

Mr. Beaulieu classified labour disputes, 
according to their source, in three cate- 
gories: those bound up with the exercise 
of the freedom of coalition, in other words 
the strike; those connected with the 
freedom of association; and, finally, dis- 
putes that arise from the negotiation or 
application of collective agreements. 

After pointing out how important it is to 
distinguish between the different types of 
labour disputes, Mr. Beaulieu examined 
briefly the two formulas, that which con- 
sists of distinguishing between disputes 
involving rights and disputes involving 
interests, and that which distinguishes 
between collective disputes and individual 
disputes. He pointed out that the funda- 
mental distinction, when it comes to 
assigning jurisdiction, is between disputes 
concerning rights and disputes concerning 
interests. 

In the latter part of his address, Mr. 
Beaulieu applied ideas of collective disputes 
and of individual disputes, of disputes 
involving rights and disputes involving 
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interests, to a number of concrete cases 
in the field of collective agreements. 

In reply to a question from the audience, 
Mr. Beaulieu stated that a legal strike 
does not become illegal even if certain 
illegal acts are committed. “A legal strike 
remains legal in principle,” he explained, 
“even if illegal acts are committed. The 
facts must be judged on their merits, in 
accordance with the nature of these facts.” 


Jurisdiction of Administrative Bodies 


Jacques Perrault, LL.L., Professor in the 
Faculty of Law at the University of 
Montreal, dealing with the jurisdiction of 
administrative bodies, paid particular atten- 
tion to showing how such bodies were 
tending more and more to replace the 
courts, 

He traced the evolution which has 
deprived the regular courts of an important 
part of their jurisdiction with regard to 
wages, industrial relations, the rights of 
wage-earners and disputes between man- 
agement and labour. 

Mr. Perrault pointed out that these 
administrative bodies, such as the Labour 
Relations Board or the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission, enjoy very special 
privileges, and that the legislator has done 
all in his power to remove them from the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary courts. “When 


’ these boards act within the limits of their 


jurisdiction,” he said, “there is no appeal 
from their decisions”. 

Analysing the reason for this evolution, 
Mr. Perrault pointed out that “our rights 
were formulated for an agricultural and 
commercial environment, and have proved 
inadequate in the presence of the shocks 
of the industrial revolution”. 

He added: “Rights are essentially con- 
servative. They are worked out slowly, 
and finally, after a long period of gesta- 
tion, they set in static form the instruments 
which new needs had called for. But this 
legal setting of the instruments sometimes 
does not take place until several centuries 
have elapsed.” 

In the second part of his talk, Mr. 
Perrault analysed the legal status of 
different boards. 

With regard to the Warkmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission, Mr. Perrault stated 
that the administration has taken away 
from the regular courts their jurisdiction 
with regard to the responsibility in matters 
of contracts and in matters of offences 
which may be incurred by the employer in 
industry with respect to his wage-earners. 

“The fact to be noted,” he specified, “is 
not only the jurisdiction conferred upon 
this administrative body for+sthe purpose 


of settling disputes, but still more the sub- 
stantial transformation of the dispute 
involving rights under the influence of 
administrative rights. 

“Instead of a few legal principles enacted 
by the legislator, which may help the 
regular courts to decide between the rights 
of those concerned, a law such as the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act decrees a 
detailed set of regulations in an attempt 
to solve, mechanically and empirically, the 
judicial disputes which may arise under the 
authority of this legislation.” 

Mr. Perrault also analysed the legal 
status of the Minimum Wage Commission, 
the Labour Relations Board and _ the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 

With regard to the latter, Mr. Perrault 
pointed out that federal legislation has set 
up a quasi-judicial system. “The Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act,” he said, “however 
empirical it may be, is nonetheless an 
interesting synthesis of certain new methods 
for settling disputes in the matter of 
rights.” 

During the discussion that followed his 
lecture, Mr. Perrault suggested the creation, 
for the administrative courts, of courts of 
appeal like the one set up by federal legis- 
lation for the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. He also came out in favour 
of the publication of reasons for decision 
in order that precedents might be estab- 
lished. 


Civil, Penal and Criminal Jurisdiction 


Théodore Lespérance, LL.L., Director of 
the Legal Service of the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour, pre- 
sented a highly technical paper in which 
he dealt with the question of jurisdiction in 
disputes. 

The speaker examined the right of coali- 
tion, the right of association, the right of 
negotiation and disputes connected with 
these rights. 

“In the field of labour legislation,” he 
said, “individual or collective disputes do 
not, in principle, come under special juris- 
diction. Such disputes are laid before the 
ordinary courts, civil or criminal. Conse- 
quently, it would be surprising if the inter- 
pretation given them did not derive its 
inspiration, above all and as a general rule, 
from the common law, as an authoritative 
criterion.” 

Mr. Lespérance gave the legal interpre- 
tation of the right to strike, dealt with 
legal protection of freedom of association 
and with disputes concerning internal 
management in labour associations, and 


analysed disputes resulting from the collec- 


tive labour system. 
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“After all,” he said, “where labour rights 
are concerned, there are very few disputes 
which do not come within the ordinary 
jurisdiction of the courts of common law. 
In certain cases they are settled through a 
mechanism of arbitration clauses or through 
arbitration imposed by the law. However, 
it is never a case of a permanent court, 
but of purely transitory jurisdiction set*up 
for a particular dispute or for a limited 
period of time.” 


Disputes Arising from Interpretation 


Jean H. Gagné, LL.L., MSOC Sc., dealt 
with “the closed or limiting clause” in 
labour agreements, under which only those 
grievances which concern the interpreta- 
tion or the violation of the labour agree- 
ment can be submitted to arbitration. 

The principal grievances of this nature 
are: cases of hiring and rehiring; cases of 
dismissal and suspension and all cases 
concerning the application by the employer 
of disciplinary measures; cases of discrim- 
ination; cases of seniority in connection 
with lay-offs, dismissals, promotions and 
transfers; and, finally, cases concerning the 
setting of production standards. 

Specifying what he meant by a dispute 
in the matter of rights, Mr. Gagné explained 
that it was a dispute arising from the 
execution of the clauses of a labour agree- 
ment—a dispute, therefore, which concerned 
a right previously defined by the parties, 
one party asking the other to apply this 
right or opposing it in order to point out 
that it has acted contrary to the specifica- 
tions and terms of the labour agreement 
itself. 

“When the case of a grievance which 
constitutes a dispute in the matter of rights 
is discussed, particularly at the arbitration 
stage,” the speaker stated, “it should be 
examined first of all in the light of the 
rules for the interpretation of agreements 
under the common law.” 

Mr. Gagné proceeded to give a brief 
résumé of the general rules governing the 
interpretation of agreements as found in 
the Civil Code of the Province of Quebec. 

He laid particular emphasis on the rule 
according to which, if the text of a con- 
tract is not doubtful, any litigation con- 
nected with it should be settled on the 
basis of the exact meaning of the text. 

Mr. Gagné added that if the text is 
doubtful, the common intention of the 
parties when they agreed to it must be 
sought. 

“The general principle of interpretation,” 
he said, “is that effect must be given to 
the agreement of the parties, instead of 
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seeking in the act which contains the agree- 
ment an intention which its terms do not 
justify”. 

The speaker went on to suggest several 
rules to be observed when the parties decide 
to include in the labour agreement clauses 
dealing with the arbitration of grievances 
which may constitute disputes in the matter 
of rights. These rules are as follows: State 
precisely that the only grievances which 
can be submitted to arbitration in accord- 
ance with the agreement are those which 
concern the interpretation or a supposed 
violation of the agreement; define the 
powers of the arbitrators in such a way 
that they may not change the terms of a 
labour agreement; instruct the arbitrators 
to give their decision within a specified 
time after hearing the parties; do not give 
the arbitrators power to decree retroactivity 


previous to the day on which the grievance - 


was first submitted. 
In closing, Mr. Gagné pointed out that 


the contracting parties should consider arbi-. 


tration in the case of such disputes arising 
from the application or interpretation of 
labour agreements, not only as a means of 
settling these disputes, but also as an 
instrument which can serve to determine 
whether or not a dispute is submissible to 
arbitration. 


Future Role of Statutory Arbitration 


One of the possible changes which could 
be made in the present arbitration system, 
according to Louis-Philippe Pigeon, LL.L., 
QC, Professor in the Faculties of Law and 
Social Science at Laval University, would 
be to have one single arbitrator, chosen in 
advance by agreement between the parties 
or appointed by an independent organiza- 
tion choosing from a pre-established list. 
Mr. Pigeon suggested the single arbitrator 
in order to avoid both delays and the 
possibility of political interference. 

“Having a single arbitrator,” he said, 
“would make it possible to achieve that 
promptness in decisions which is absolutely 
essential.” 

Going back to the origin of trade- 
unionism, the speaker said that the collec- 
tive agreement was not considered a 
contract at that time, but a declaration in 
writing of the conditions under which the 
union members agreed to work. “The 
collective agreement negotiated by the 
economic strength of the association,” he 
said, “knew scarcely any other weapon 
than the possibility of recourse to the same 
economic strength.” 

This conception of the collective agree- 
ment places it on an utterly unstable legal 
basis, as each of the parties can violate it 
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with impunity in as far as the other party 
is unable to force it to respect it. 

“There is no valid reason,” according to 
the speaker, “not to apply the fundamental 
principle of right to the solution of dis- 
putes arising from the application of a 
collective labour agreement; this funda- 
mental principle of right forbids us to do 
justice to ourselves and obliges us to submit 
the dispute to a recognized authority so 
that it may be judged objectively and not 
decided by the strength of the parties 
concerned.” 

Mr. Pigeon added that having recourse to 
the common law courts is not a satisfactory 
weapon in the case of ordinary collective 
agreements. That is why the need for 
arbitration has been recognized as a means 
of settling disputes arising from collective 
agreements. 

“The great flaw in our legislation,” the 
speaker stated, “is the extreme slowness of 
arbitration proceedings, which almost always 
exceed by far the statutory three-month 
period allowed, which is already much too 
long.” 

“Having a single arbitrator,” Mr. Pigeon 
explained, “would make it possible to 
achieve that promptness in decisions which 
is absolutely essential. If the arbitrator is 
appointed in advance, it is evident that a 
minimum of time will elapse before the 
case is submitted to him. Formalism will 
also be done away with.” 

The speaker also said that he was in 
favour of the collective agreement’s being 
the source of the definition of the single 
arbitrator’s powers. “The collective agree- 
ment,” he said, “should trace the line of 
demarcation between the questions which 
could be submitted to arbitration and those 
which come under the exclusive jurisdiction 
of management. Consequently, it is the 
collective agreement itself which will decide 
whether the dismissal calls for compulsory 
arbitration.” 

Mr. Pigeon stated in closing that it 
seems absolutely necessary to him, in a 
free enterprise system, for the final solu- 
tion of collective bargaining to lie in the 
free agreement between the parties, even 
if that may sometimes mean recourse to a 
strike when no agreement can be reached. 
As for the settlement of disputes, he said 
we must turn resolutely towards conven- 
tional, authoritative and executory arbitra- 
tion. 


Labour Courts 


In a well-documented lecture, deal- 
ing with the numerous aspects of the 
problem, Emile Colas, LL.L., I.P., sug- 
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gested the setting up of labour courts to 
make up for “a gap in our judicial system 
and thus to promote better relations 
between management and labour”. 

The speaker began by examining the 
social reasons, the considerations of an 
economic nature and the _ trade-union 
motives which seem at first sight to be 
the principal causes of differentiation 
between civil law and the law regarding 
labour questions, sometimes called indus- 
trial legislation. 

“The worker,” Mr. Colas explained, “is 
placed in an unfavourable situation when 
he has to have recourse to the ordinary 
courts for re-establishment of his rights, 
and in many cases, for lack of sufficient 
means, he is unable to obtain justice.” 

From this the speaker inferred the need 
for labour courts. 

Pointing out that jurists and trade unions 
have for a long time been asking for a 
serious study of the question, and also 
that there is nothing in the British North 
America Act to prevent it, Mr. Colas said 
that the Province of Quebec would greatly 
profit by the setting up of such courts. 

The speaker then analysed the problem 
of the jurisdiction of labour courts, studying 
the question from the threefold point of 
view of material, personal and territorial 
jurisdiction. 

With regard to the composition of such 
courts, the speaker stressed the fact that 
the president must necessarily be a member 
of the Bar of the Province of Quebec, since 
this is specified unequivocally in Section 98 
of the BNA Act. 

He added, however, that it is neverthe- 
less possible to appoint advisers chosen 
from among the workers and the employers, 
so as to give complete confidence to all the 
interested parties, who, in most cases, wish 
to be judged by their peers. 

In closing, Mr. Colas stated: “Interven- 
tion by the public authorities in labour 
relations and the adoption of new legis- 
lation, which, in certain cases, is unfor- 
tunately, poorly adapted, contradictory and 
archaic, calls for the setting up of a 
particular jurisdiction, different and inde- 
pendent from the ordinary jurisdiction of 
common law, in order to bring a little 
order and coherence into this whole 
indescribable muddle, and in particular to 
inspire it with that new spirit which should 
help to bring about the reign of social 
peace which is the only pledge of stability 
in democracy”. 
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Trends of Anglo-American Law* 


Prof. H. D. Woods, M.A., Director of 
McGill University’s Industrial Relations 
Centre, and the only one of the seven 
speakers not a member of the Quebec 
Bar, examined the arbitration system as it 
exists in the United States, stating that 
“we can enhance the value of our arbitra- 
tion structure by analysing the qualities of 
American legislation in this field.” 

Prof. Woods began by polnting out that 
legislators throughout Canada are tending 
more and more towards greater uniformity 
in the legislation governing disputes which 
follow the signing of a collective agree- 
ment. “They tolerate less, they impose 
more,” he said; “they decide not only when 
there will be arbitration, but also what 
form it will take and what its jurisdiction 
will be”. 

In Canada, he noted, recourse to economic 
strength has largely disappeared as a means 
of settling disputes during the lifetime of 
an agreement. Compulsory arbitration is 
now becoming the rule in such cases. 

“Canada,” said Prof. Woods, “copied a 
great many of its labour laws from those 
of the United States. The practice of 
certifying bargaining agents according to 
whether or not they have a majority came 
from the United States, as well as the 
obligation to take part in collective bar- 
gaining. However, where arbitration and 
the solution of disputes are concerned, we 
were the ones to experiment, rather than 
the Americans. 


“The Americans,” according to the 
speaker, “rely a great deal more on prac- 
tice or the threat of strikes and lockouts 
to enforce respect for the rights of all in 
the field of industrial relations”. 


Prof. Woods went on to explain that 
the Americans have developed private 
organizations, such as the American Arbi- 
tration Association, whose purpose is to 
encourage the parties to reach an agree- 
ment concerning the insertion of a clause 
in the agreement forbidding strikes and 
lockouts and making it compulsory to settle 
disputes by arbitration if necessary. In 
Canada these two questions have been 
settled by the legislator. 

“In the United States,” Prof. Woods 
continued, “there is no legal obligation to 
resort to arbitration, and that is why 


*The English text of Prof. Woods’ paper 
will be published in the June issue of 
Industrial Relations, official organ of the 
Industrial Relations Department of the 
Faculty of Social Science of Laval University. 
The French text will appear in the report 
of the 9th Industrial Relations Convention. 
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private organizations have assumed the role 
which the Government plays in this field 
in Canada—providing model arbitration 
clauses, rules of procedure, the officers, the 
arbitrators, ete.” 


He pointed out that the American 
Arbitration Association attends to arbitra- 
tion cases as distinct from cases of media- 
tion or conciliation. It limits itself to two 
types of cases: compulsory arbitration 
during the lifetime of the agreement when 
this is provided by a clause in the agree- 
ment, and the arbitration agreement by the 
parties, even if the contract does not con- 
tain a clause to that effect. 


Prof. Woods ended his paper with an 
analysis of certain differences in our laws 
and our traditions, a study of the positive 
advantages of the AAA system and an 
examination of the possibilities of applying 
the principles and methods of this system 
in Canada. (See box, page 797.) 


Prof. Yves Urbain 


“We should expect to see the labour 
world of today associated with all the 
other institutions in the dgawing up of 
those rules which must govern social rela- 
tionships,” said Prof. Yves Urbain of 
Louvain University, Belgium, who was guest 
speaker at the closing banquet. 

“Tt is fitting,” Prof. Urbain specified, “to 
recognize not only the existence of a dis- 
tinction between labour rights and other 
rights, but also the existence of a new 
stage in the formulation of rules governing 
social relationships: agreements of all types 
between employers and employees.” 


Prof. Urbain, who was invited to Canada 
to deliver a series of lectures at the 
University of Montreal and at Laval, spoke 
at the banquet, where more than 500 
persons were present and which marked the 
closing of Laval’s 9th industrial relations 
convention as well as the 10th anniversary 
of the founding of the Industrial Relations 
Department at that university. 

Introduced by Emile Gosselin, Secretary 
of the Industrial Relations Department, 
Prof. Urbain dealt briefly but authori- 
tatively with the settlement of labour 
disputes, cautioning authorities and jurists 
against any attempt at confining industrial 
relations in too restricted an area. 

“Opposing the participation of employees. 
in the drawing up of labour rules and 
regulations, entrusting the entire responsi- 
bility for the legal work to the public 
authorities, making the majority of prob- 
lems of facts into problems of rights, this,” 


he said, “means removing from the social 


Arbitration of Disputes through Private Organizations 


Prof. H. D. Woods, Director of McGill University’s Industrial Relations 
Centre, sees no important reason why the setting up of an organization such as 
the American Arbitration Association should be impossible in Canada. However, 
a number of changes and adaptations would be necessary. 


Differences 


(a) The compulsory arbitration of disputes has been quite generally established 
throughout the country by legislation adopted during and since the second world 
war. This is in contrast with the United States, where only the compulsory waiting 
period is generally found, without compulsory arbitration. 

(b) The American Arbitration Association refuses to publish its decisions, which 
remain the private business of the parties. In Canada it sometimes happens that 
the meetings are public and the awards are published. 

(c) The very clear distinction made in the United States between disputes 
involving rights and disputes involving interests is not found in Canada. 

(d) The quite general practice in Canada of having tribunals made up of three 
arbitrators is hardly ever found in the United States. 

(e) In some provinces the Government can assume the costs of arbitration, 
while in the United States the parties must meet this expense. 

(f) The legal interpretation of their respective constitutions has centralized 
legislation and 5 bour questions in the United States much more than in Canada. 


Positive Advantages 


(a) Arbitration as it is practised within the limits of the AAA is compatible 
with the western tradition of collective bargaining in so far as it sets up a private 
legislature within which two parties, the workers and the employers, establish a sort 
of. private industrial legislation, the jurisdiction of which is defined by the functional 
relations uniting them. This arbitration recognizes the need to refer to the com- 
pulsory award of a third party acceptable to the first two when they have not 
succeeded in agreeing on their mutual responsibilities under the agreement. 

(b) Conciliation and arbitration being compulsory in Canada, the available 
arbitrators have had their time seriously monopolized. There has been a tendency 
to entrust to the Government the task of finding chairmen. 

(c) The American system has fostered the development of a group of profes- 
sional arbitrators and has raised the level of proficiency and honesty. 

) The effect of inspections made at New York has been to avoid numerous 
errors and to improve the work. 

(e) An increase in the number of arbitrators has lessened the need for recourse 
to an outside authority for the appointment of arbitrators. 


Application to Canada 


(1) The chief responsibility of such an organization in Canada would be to 
make competent chairmen available. From this point of view, its role would be 
the same as that of the AAA. 

(2) At the present time, when the parties turn to arbitration, the chairmen are 
recommended by various agencies generally identified as employers’ or trade-union 
agencies. An active association would gradually assume this responsibility and, since 
it would be bipartisan, would increase confidence in the arbitrators. 

(3) No change would be required in the law. The official appointment could 
still be made by the Minister, who would be relieved to a considerable extent of 
the burden of finding an arbitrator. 

(4) The question of permitting the association to choose a chairman when the 
parties cannot agree would have to be carefully examined. If the association had 
this power, it would, in fact, be assuming the role of the Minister, but only with the 
consent of the parties in each case. 

(5) The system of inspection presents special problems which could not be solved 
pacectenly as long as there is no national association and no experience has been 
acquir 

(6) It would be possible to obtain the support of all the principal sectors in the 
world of business, of trade unions and of professionals. 

(7) Such an association could stimulate research, favour the improvement of 
collective agreements and help “educate” the arbitrators. 

(8) The question of rules of procedure is an important one. It has been solved 
in the United States by the Association’s “Voluntary Rules of Labor Arbitration.” 
The parties accept these rules by implication. 


and economic structure of society an appre- 
ciable part of its flexibility and effective- 
ness; it means running the risk of causing 
ruptures where development would have 
been sufficient.” 


The speaker added that any society which 
did not recognize, in spirit and in letter, 
the particular interests of a new social 
group would rapidly build up a progressive 
structure of disputes. 

“In the concern,” he said, “labour and 
capital do not form a community of in- 
terests because their interests are not 
identical. The concern constitutes only an 
association of varied interests with limited 
objectives and living under the regime of 
compromise.” 


Prof. Urbain specified, however, that, 
through the introduction of unions, capital 
and labour soon become jointly comple- 
mentary in the work of production. This 
phenomenon is expressed in the develop- 
ment of bargaining, which is occupying an 
ever more important place in those social 
relationships peculiar to a well-developed 
industrial world. 


“Once we reach that point,” Prof. Urbain 
explained, “it must be noted that not only 
tergiversation around the table but even 
strikes form part of the bargaining process. 
As a matter of fact, a strike is nothing 
but a suspension of work by means of 
which one of the parties appeals to the 
economic and social facts in order to assert 
a right which the other party does not 
wish to recognize.” 

A strike, according to Prof. Urbain, can- 
not take on the form of opposition to the 
established order unless it occurs in a 
structure of disputes, and the structure of 
disputes, in its turn, is created only if 
society refuses to come to terms with the 
social groups which industry has called into 
existence and to the majority. 

“The only important, general condition 
limiting the validity of direct bargaining 


between employers and employees,” he said, 
“is conformity with the common good. If 
it is to be valid, any agreement between 
capital and labour must be consistent with 
the common good”. 


He specified, however, that the idea of 
common good “is not an alibi’, and that 
it can scarcely be invoked in this connec- 
tion except in time of war, during a period 
of monetary instability or under certain 
very special economic, social or political 
circumstances. 

The speaker was thanked by Rey. Fr. 
Georges Henri Levesque, O.P., Dean of 
the Faculty of Social Science at Laval 
University, who, on the occasion of the 
10th anniversary of the founding of the 
Industrial Relations Department, took the 
opportunity to look back upon its accom- 
plishments. 


“At the end of the first ten years of 
effort,” he said, “we feel that we have 
attained our ideal, which was to be of 
service”. 


He then gave a brief analysis of what 
“being of service” means for a university. 


“We believe that the primary condition 
for effective social action is an exact knowl- 
edge of realities. Otherwise, the best of 
intentions are of no use. That is why we 
have tried to supply society with enlight- 
ened and competent persons. 


“We have also been anxious,” he con- 
tinued, “that our teaching should have a 
practical bearing on life. If justice and 
charity are not to be mere words, we must 
not be afraid to face problems in all their 
aspects and to choose solutions, even if 
these solutions involve changes in venerable 
laws and structures which are dear to us. 


“Tf, in a world in which structures are 
changing visibly, under the impulse of the 
most tremendous technological revolution in 
history, we are not willing to accept the 
solutions called for, we shall not be worthy 
of the terrible grandeur of our times.” 


Ontario Work Accidents Cost $60 Million in 1953 


Accidents in member plants of the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions, of Ontario, cost an _ estimated 
$60,000,000 last year, W. H. Gibson, the 
President, said in a speech at the organ- 
ization’s 39th annual convention in 
Toronto. 


Compensation payments to employees of 
member companies who were injured in 
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work accidents numbered 24,379, compared 
with 22,372 in 1952. 

However, Mr. Gibson pointed out, 72 
of 17,600 Ontario manufacturing plants 
reported no lost-time accidents during the 
year. 

He said the proportion of accidents 
occurring on moving machinery has been ~ 
reduced from 24 to 15 per cent. — 


12” Annual Conference of the 
Toronto Personnel Association 


Among topics discussed by speakers were: The Economic Road Ahead for 
Canadian Business. Can the Employee be Loyal to both the Company and 
the Union? Labour's Objectives in 1954 and 1955. During the latter 
address, ClO official dealt with the guaranteed annual wage question 


The economic road ahead for Canadian 
business. Can the employee be loyal to 
both company and union?  Labour’s 
objectives in 1954-55. The road to good 
human relations. These and other topics 
were discussed at the 12th annual confer- 
ence of the Personnel Association of 
Toronto in April, the theme of which was 
The Road Ahead Through ’&6. 

Eight speakers led the discussions; they 
included Gilbert E. Jackson, economist and 
business consultant; Rev. T. V. Purcell, 
SJ, Loyola University, who _ studied 
workers’ attitudes first-hand at a Chicago 
packing plant; and Ted F. Silvey, of CIO 
headquarters. The Hon. Charles Daley, 
Ontario Minister of Labour, opened the 
conference. 

With 1,000 registrants for the two-day 
conference, a new attendance record was 
set. 


Ontario Minister of Labour 


Hon. Charles Daley, in opening the 
conference, paid tribute to the “significant 
and real” contribution of personnel 
administrators to the province’s labour- 
management relations. “Thanks to you and 
others of your good faith and good sense,” 
he said, “they have remained relatively 
harmonious.” 

The Minister referred to the demand for 
inclusion in the labour code of the 
compulsory check-off. 

“We have been pressured for many years 
now,” he said, “to include in the Labour 
Relations Act provision for the compulsory 
revocable check-off. I have been opposed 
to this because the check-off is collective 
bargaining. Union security in any form is 
collective bargaining. If unions gain the 
confidence of management, the check-off will 
flow from this confidence.” 

On the question of compulsory arbitra- 
tion, the Minister did not think there was 
any real need at this stage. In the case 
of public utilities, perhaps, he said, but he 
pointed out the difficulty of deciding where 
to apply it, and so preferred to leave it to 


collective bargaining. 


Economic Road Ahead 


Are we headed for a recession or is this 
year to be one of readjustment after the 
postwar boom? What about the unem- 
ployment problem, the guaranteed annual 
wage, seniority? These questions Gilbert E. 
Jackson discussed in an address, “The 
Economic Road Ahead for Canadian 
Business”. 

The signs point downward to a recession, 
according to Mr. Jackson. “Recession is 
a means of readjustment,” he said. “The 
question is: Have we become sufficiently 
maladjusted to need a serious recession to 
readjust.” 

In using the word “downward” the 
speaker emphasized that he did not mean 
the “thumbs down signal that meant death 
to the gladiator in Roman times. Rather, 
his downward thumb was the thumb of the 
hitch-hiker or the motorist out of gas, 
temporarily depressed but soon to be 
travelling again.” 

It is possible to know a great deal more 
about ’64, he said, than ’54, and if we are 
going to conduct ourselves with prudence 
in ’54 we should know what ’64 will bring. 
He expressed great optimism concerning 
prospects for 1964. The 19 to 20 million 
Canadians who will inhabit the country ten 
years from now will not only outnumber 
today’s population figure but will produce 
more and be better off, he thought. If 
present trends continue, in 64 we will be 
working two hours less per week and be 
17 per cent better off than we are today, 
he predicted. 

On the subject of the guaranteed annual 
wage, Mr. Jackson felt that it would be 
adding to the rigidity of the framework in 
which our society operates. “I personally 
deprecate any proposal that introduces new 
rigidities,’ he said. “I cannot but regard 
it as bad.” 


Dual Allegiance 


A worker can serve two masters, was 
the conclusion reached by the Rev. T. V. 
Purcell, SJ, as the result of an on-the-spot 
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study of the problem of dual allegiance to 
company and union. 


The study was carried out through 
interviews—385 in all—of members of 
Local 28, a key local of the United 


Packinghouse Workers of America (CIO), 
at the Swift & Company plant in Chicago. 
Father Purcell lived and moved among the 
workers in the dual role of psychologist 
and priest. 

The study was made during a crisis 
period, arising from the aftermath of a 
severe strike, a power struggle between the 
Local and International, factionalism in the 
Local and control of it by the Communist 
Party. 

The inquiry was based on the three 
questions :— 

1. Will the average worker actually have 
dual allegiance to both company and union 
and find the satisfaction he requires? 

2. Will he see both organizations as 
necessary to his welfare? 

3. Will his allegiance to one of the two 
organizations pull him away from the other, 
thus straining his dual allegiance? 


“Allegiance” was defined at the outset 
by Father Purcell as “an attitude of 
favourability” towards the company or 
union as institutions. It does not mean 
complete satisfaction with every aspect of 
either of them, nor does it mean “will not 
strike or scab” but, rather, less likely to 
do so. 

Company allegiance is a fact, Father 
Purcell found. From a sample of 202 
employees, 92 per cent had allegiance to 
the company. Steady work was a strong 
factor behind their allegiance, along with 
fair treatment and good foremen, pay and 
welfare benefits. 

Union allegiance was also a fact. Even 
in 1950, in which ended a strike that was 
unsuccessful and unpopular with the rank 
and file, 79 per cent of the sample indi- 
cated a definite and clear allegiance to 
their union as an institution. Allegiance to 
the union was motivated primarily by 
security, the system of grievance procedure 
and seniority. Of the foremen, 57 per cent 
had allegiance. 


Dual Allegiance a Fact 


Employees do have dual allegiance, 
Father Purcell found, and they do believe 
in both company and union institutions. 
Nearly three-fourths—73 per cent—of the 
men and women of the plant were found 
to have positive allegiance to both company 
and the union. 

As to whether the workers’ allegiance to 
one of the two organizations will pull him 
away from the other organization, thus 
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straining his dual allegiance, the finding was 
that dual allegiance is not under a strain 
for most workers. The rank and file 
workers, at least, do not find a necessary 
conflict between the two organizations to 
which they belong but, rather, oppose a 
divided or split allegiance. There is a solid 
basis for at least “harmonious opposition” 
between company and union. The workers 
do not feel that they have to reject the 
company in order to develop union loyalty 
nor reject the union to have company 
loyalty. “Dual allegiance is what they 
want,” stated Father Purcell. 


Concluding his talk, Father Purcell 
expressed the belief that the dual allegiance 
found to exist gives basis for optimism 
regarding the future of in-plant industrial 
relations. “We can say that a system with 
dual allegiance permits us to predict less 
industrial strife than a situation with split 
allegiance. People with dual allegiance will 
be less likely to vote for a strike, in the 
first place, or if they do strike, perhaps 
out of fear of a small number of union 
leaders and pickets, they will come back 
to work sooner. They will be less likely 
to engage in slowdowns or ‘sitdowns’,” he 
said, 


Guaranteed Annual Wage 


Speaking on labour’s objectives in 1954- 
55, Ted F. Silvey, of CIO headquarters 
staff, discussed union demand for the 
guaranteed annual wage. 


The next five to eight years are going 
to be very interesting, said Mr. Silvey. 
In 1950, we entered a third industrial 
revolution, advancing rapidly into a new 
production system, known as automation. 
“The more extensive application of auto- 
mation not only makes the guaranteed 
annual wage imperative but also prepares 
the way for the still further union demand 
for the 30-hour work week,” he declared. 


Replying to the criticism that the 
guaranteed annual wage will destroy 
initiative, Mr. Silvey said the same argu- 
ment had been used to oppose each and 
every industrial relations improvement as 
soon as it was proposed. “Unions are 
highly imitative organizations and they are 
asking only for something the bosses have 
enjoyed for years. They feel that what is 
good for the bosses is good for them. They 
are merely saying, ‘me, too!’ You should 
remember that although workers are paid 
by the hour they must live by the year.” 

What we want is an annual employment 
pattern, he continued. Nobody is dis- 
cussing a situation where a worker has a 
job, is needed for production and decides 


not to come to work because he is under a 
GAW plan. 

“This is not GAW, it is simply malinger- 
ing,” Mr. Silvey said. “People have to 
work when work is scheduled or they don’t 
get paid. The CIO objective is to so 
stimulate employer responsibility that there 
will always be work, or the penalty of 
paying wages for not providing work. After 
all, living without working is reserved for 
those on relief and those on dividends.” 


Two Angles to Discussion 


The guaranteed annual wage can be 
discussed from two angles, stated the 
speaker. First, as a principle of industrial 
employment and an economic question and, 
second, as a technique of remuneration, 
with details of its application. This latter, 
he said, must be worked out pragmati- 
cally, based on each industry’s situation. 
The CIO does not want legislation but 
takes the position that each industrial union 
—steel workers, autoworkers, meat packing, 
oil, rubber and other industrial union 
groups—each do their own collaborative 
study with their employers and each work 
out the details of application suitable to 
their own situation. 

“To talk about specific application before 
we talk about the broad economic points 
is not useful,” he declared. “The CIO 
unions honestly want to join with employers 
to find the best method of applying the 
principle because the CIO unions are deter- 
mined to achieve a guaranteed annual wage 
as a principle of remuneration for indus- 
trial workers.” 

The guaranteed annual wage is not only 
socially desirable but is a necessity in our 
technological society, the speaker asserted. 
In support of his argument that its appli- 
cation is possible, he then proceeded to 
develop the following four points:— 

1. That technology requires our free 
enterprise system now to become primarily 
a consumption economy, that equal or 
greater emphasis on consumption must 
now be made instead of an emphasis on 
investment and production alone. 

2. That in 1950 we entered a third indus- 

trial revolution, advancing rapidly into a 
new production system being called auto- 
mation, which requires continuous opera- 
tion even for the sake of owners and 
managers. 
3. That there is a conflict between 
technology and the market place caused 
by abundance of new goods and services 
and shortage of money to buy, which con- 
flict can be resolved in part by the 
guaranteed annual wage and later by a 
shorter work week. 


4. That work is not longer sheer, intense 
physical effort but a new adaptation of 
skill and intelligence to the mechanics of 
production and distribution, and that per- 
sonnel departments will be faced with many 
new problems based on new sets of moral 
attitudes and other factors. 


Emphasis on Consumption 


In dealing with the first point, that 
greater emphasis must be placed on con- 
sumption, the speaker quoted CIO 
President Walter Reuther: “You can’t build 
prosperity from the top down. You have 
to build it from the bottom up. You have 
to build it by giving millions and millions 
of American consumers the purchasing 
power to translate human needs into actual 
demands in the market place.” 

The CIO, said Mr. Silvey, is not con- 
tending that investment is not important. 
Funds must certainly be put into expanding 
and improving our industrial enterprises and 
our community facilities; but business gets 
its real motivation and incentive to invest 
from the prospect of a good market with 
high sales. The basic idea of the guar- 
anteed annual wage is to bulwark and build 
up the consumption side of our economy. 

“T am just repeating,” he said, “the old 
argument for purchasing power—the argu- 
ment trade union officers and editors have 
been making for so many years.” 


Automation 


At the present stage of technological 
development, we are in a third industrial 
revolution—instrumentation, declared Mr. 
Silvey, speaking on the second point. This 
third revolution, he said, threatens to 
abolish the worker completely as a 
machine tender and operator in the factory. 
It also threatens to abolish the work of 
many record-keeping office workers and 
even replace some executive functions. 

Automation, said Mr. Silvey, is “the 
continuous and integrated operation of a 
production system without human oper- 
ators. An essential feature is that 
materials handling is a component of the 
system. There is a_ substitution of 
mechanical energy for both human muscles 
and human perceptive senses.” 

What does all this mean, he asked. 
“When machines are able to do every- 
thing except buy what they make, what 
will ring the cash register? So, my strong 
emphasis on the point that the guaranteed 
annual wage will have to be the counter- 
part of automation.” 

An important point to remember with 
respect to automation, Mr. Silvey con- 
tinued, “is that machines with instruments 
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operating them cannot be shut down. 
Management here has mechanisms which 
must continue to operate both for the 
owners of the instruments and machines, 
and for society. An airplane designed to 
go 240 miles an hour cannot fly at 80 miles 
an hour and stay in the air. It will crash. 
So also will an economic system set up to 
produce at a high level if it is cut back 
to a low level. The next five to eight 
years are going to be a very interesting 
time. ‘The more extensive application of 
automation not only makes the guaranteed 
annual wage imperative but also prepares 
the way for the still further union demand 
of the 30-hour work week.” 


Technology vs. Demand 


The traditional requirement of private 
enterprise is scarcity, stated Mr. Silvey. 
When commodities are scarce, owner- 
producers can command high prices 
because there are not sufficient to supply 
effective demand; when goods become 
abundant, prices are “supposed” to decline. 
“When, through the operation of automa- 
tion, goods become abundant, what happens 
to the price structure and distribution?” 
he asked. 


“Searcity has been overcome by tech- 
nology heretofore but under the private 
enterprise system we proceeded artificially 
to create scarcity by shutting the plants 
down and waiting for inventories to 
diminish. But under the new system of 
automation, we dare not shut the factories 
down. The political and social conse- 
quences are too far-reaching and _ tragic. 
Depression very rapidly becomes mass 
unemployment; mass unemployment be- 
comes the great unsolved problem of 
democracy.” 


Conflict between technology and the 
market has already come to a head in 
agriculture, said the speaker. Rural 
mechanization has been going on for a 
long time. Crop land no longer needed 
to produce feed for draft animals was 
freed when tractors replaced mules. This 
and many other changes have had a “sky- 
rocketing” effect on production on the 
farm. He went on:— 


A radio manufacturer, unlike the farmer, 
can review his Christmas and future new 
year selling prospects and if it does not 
look quite good enough, on August 15 he can 
post a notice on his bulletin board declaring 
his plant will close down for three weeks. 
But the farmer cannot on August 15 go to 
his cornfield and say, “Stop growing!” He 
ean’t go to his barn and say to his cows, 
“Stop lactating!” He can’t go to his 
chicken house and say to his hens, “Stop 
laying!” It is impossible to shut down the 
rural factory we call a farm. 
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So the abundance of output that tech- 
lology has made possible in agriculture has 
required the Government to step in with 
support prices to buy the stuff off a market 
in which, under traditional private enterprise 
theory, the abundance would push the price 
so low as to bring disaster for the farmers. 
We have been buying billions of dollars 
worth of food and fibre and spending more 
hundreds of millions to warehouse it.... 
We have this enormous quantity of food- 
stuff, which is costing us such fabulous 
wealth not to use, and the sensible thing 
would be to consume it. 


But we have the private enterprise 
system, and we have to ask: Does the 
private enterprise system exist primarily to 
make a profit for owners and _ producers, 
with the by-product result of providing goods 
and services for human need, or does the 
private enterprise system exist primarily for 
the producing of goods and services for 
human need with the by-product result of 
making a profit for owners? You well know 
the first of these two is the concept to which 
we adhere; we rationalize the lag with the 
commonly repeated phrase, “not in business 
for my health”. 

I am not criticizing owners. I am not 
making an anti-capitalist speech. I am just 
raising the question, what do you do when 
abundance is so great that traditional 
economic policy calls for businessmen to shut 
down their factories and stop producing. 
This is destruction of goods when people are 
in need of them, and automation brings a 
new abundance even greater than our earlier 
technology has provided. 


So as the problem has come to a head in 
agriculture, automation will bring it to a 
head in industry.... 


I come back to Father Purcell’s phrase: 
steady work. If workers have steady work, 
they have the means to ring cash registers, 
to take off the market and use for their 
higher standard of living the articles which 
are produced and which they need.... 


We deliberately can create a market large 
enough to buy the output. The CIO declares 
that one way to do this is by the application 
of the guaranteed annual wage. 


Technological Unemployment 


Turning to the problem of the people 
who are going to be displaced by auto- 
mation Mr. Silvey said:— 

There will be fewer highly skilled auto- 
mation engineers and layout men. Many 
workers will be trained to be the manipu- 
lators and maintainers of the newest 
automatic machinery. There will be new 
employment opportunities in the factories 
making the instruments and machinery. 
Substantially, however, fewer people will 
be needed in final output and there will 
be considerable transfer of workers within 
and outside industrial production. A great 
many more people will have to go into 
jobs which are non-productive but are not 
“un-productive”. 


Out of an increase in the United States 
work force of 17 million in the last 14 
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years, only four million went into manu- 
facturing, he pointed out. Predicting that 
in the next comparable period there will 
be constantly increasing production in the 
factories with even fewer people, he said:— 


These things indicate new patterns in 
factory production, worker relationship to 
jobs, job descriptions, wages, hours of work, 
and so forth. 

I do not think personnel people are going 
to be technologically unemployed. You are 
going to have a great many new problems. 
Just let me give you one curious illustration 
from CIO discussion how best to meet some 
new problems of the guaranteed annual wage 
in a collective bargaining contract; that is, 
how to apply it so the workers with the most 
seniority won’t want to be laid off first! 


Advantages to Management 


While there will, of course, be difficulties, 
said Mr. Silvey, it must not be overlooked 
that there are “virtues and advantages” for 
employers also. The guaranteed annual 
wage will (1) eliminate over-investment 
and reduce the idle cost of machinery; 
(2) reduce high labour turnover and cost 
of re-hiring and re-training; (3) increase 
productivity because time spent by workers 
in worry about tenure would tend to be 
applied to work; (4) retain the most 
efficient workers and a skeleton force which 
would constitute a reservoir of men for 
management positions; (5) reduce overtime 
costs under the provisions of the Fair 
Labour Standards Act. 


Ontario Federation of Labour (CCL) Holds 
3"? Fair Employment Practices Conference 


115 delegates hear speakers urge setting-up of ‘educational programs 
to acquaint public with provisions of federal, provincial FEP Acts 


The third annual Fair Employment 
Practices Conference of the Ontario 
Federation of Labour (CCL) was held 
May 1 and 2 in Toronto with 115 dele- 
gates from CCL unions throughout the 
province attending. 


The conference was addressed by George 
Burt, President of the Federation and 
Canadian Director of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America (CIO-CCL); 
Kalmen Kaplansky, Director of the Jewish 
Labour ‘Committee of Canada; and 
Francis CC. Shane, Secretary, Interna- 
tional Committee on Civil Rights, United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO). Dele- 
gates participated in workshop discussions 
dealing with shop stewards and human 
relations, human rights in the community, 
development of Fair Employment Prac- 
tices programs in local unions, and New 
Canadians as members of unions. 

In his opening address Mr. Burt urged 
the setting up by the Federal and Pro- 
vincial Labour Departments of special 
branches to deal with the enforcement of 
Fair Employment and Fair Accommoda- 
tion legislation. 

Mr. Kaplansky reviewed legislation in 
Canada dealing with racial discrimination 
and the accomplishments of organized 
labour in this field. He pointed out that 
Canada is the only country in the world 
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with a national law to protect people in 
their opportunities for employment and 
promotion regardless of their creed, 
national background or ancestry. This is 
the Canada Fair Employment Practices 
Act, which became law in July 1953. 

In addition, he noted, two provinces— 
Ontario and Manitoba—have enacted Pro- 
vincial Fair Employment Practices Acts. 

Mr. Kaplansky urged that these govern- 
ments institute educational programs to 
make the intent of the legislation and the 
provisions of the Acts known to as many 
persons as possible. 


In particular, Mr. Kaplansky urged the 
Government of Ontario to set up a 
Citizens’ Advisory Committee representing 
public bodies to give guidance to govern- 
ment officials on their contacts with the 
public and on the proper administration of 
these laws. He called on unions to make 
the protective provisions of the laws known 
to their entire membership. 


“Only when all the Canadian provinces 
have Fair Employment Practices legisla- 
tion will the whole field of employment in 
Canada be protected from the ravages of 
racial and religious discrimination,” he said. 

Mr. Kaplansky also said there was a 
need for a National Bill of Rights, and 
spoke on the integration of New Cana- 
dians into the community. 
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J. D. Love, Industrial Relations Branch, Department of Labour, explains to the 115 


delegates at the Ontario Federation of Labour Fair Employment Practices Conference 
At his left are 
Eamon Park, United Steelworkers of America, who chaired the panel discussion on 


the administration of the Canada Fair Employment Practices Act. 


federal and provincial fair employment practices legislation, and Gordon Greenaway, 
Ontario Department of Labour, who later described Ontario’s fair employment law. 


Mr. Shane stressed the need for action 
by all sections of the labour movement 
against discrimination and racial prejudice. 
A strong and effective democratic labour 
movement, he said, could be built only on 
a foundation of brotherhood and equality. 
This meant that the trade union movement 
must educate its membership to fight for 
human rights in all phases of community 
life and not just as it applies to employ- 
ment. 


The delegates also heard J. D. Love, 
Industrial Relations Branch, Federal 


Department of Labour; and Gordon 
Greenaway, Fair Employment Practices 
Branch, Ontario Department of Labour, 
discuss the administration and provisions 
of the federal and provincial FEP laws. 

Mr. Love outlined the program soon to 
be carried out by the Federal Government 
to publicize the Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act. 

Conference Chairman was Bill Mac- 
Donald, Education Director, Region 7, 
United Automobile Workers of America 
(CIO-CCL). 


The first consignment of locomotive boilers being given by Canada to India under 
the Colombo Plan arrived at a West Bengal locomotive works at the end of May, the 
Indian Information Service has reported. Canada is making a gift to India of 50 
boilers and 120 locomotives costing approximately $16,724,000. ¢ 
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WOMANPOWER 


The 3rd instalment of ““Womanpower, a Handbook of Source Material on 
Wage-earning Women in Canada”, soon to be published in booklet form 


XlI—Unemployment among Women Workers 


There are two widely used indicators of 
unemployment. One is the group classi- 
fied by labour force enumerators as 
“without jobs and seeking work”; the other 
is the number of persons registered as 
applicants for employment at the National 
Employment Offices of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 

The number of persons classified as 
without jobs and seeking work may be 
expressed as a percentage of the labour 
force, and thus the incidence of unemploy- 
ment may be obtained. Table 14 shows 
the incidence of unemployment on this 


basis, for each quarter of 1952, together 
with the average for the year. 

The incidence of unemployment, accord- 
ing to Table 14, suggests that generally 
there is more unemployment among men 
than among women. However, the validity 
of this method of expressing the number 
of unemployed persons as a percentage of 
the labour force might be questioned when 
it is understood that other groups, also 
in the total labour force, are those com- 
prising employers and self-employed per- 
sons. Therefore, when the number of 
persons without jobs and seeking work is 


TABLE 14.—_NUMBER OF PERSONS WITHOUT JOBS AND SEEKING WORK AS 
PERCENTAGE OF LABOUR FORCE, 1952 


(in thousands) 


Male Female 
Date 

Labour | Without Per Labour | Without Per 

Force Jobs cent Force Jobs cent 
MGPOnel TOA 5. tata ints) tecle Hades tints ond seed a'e'slpee 4,053 181 4-5 1,126 31 2-8 
MASSE STONA TWh. sdadecedes dohc AU, Uecedkd 4,143 90 2-2 1,186 17 1-4 
CRU OS GUD CU act aoire Ue actnivic haat eeaniaiewic > up eae’ peste ae 4,234 68 1-6 1,185 18 1-5 
Noveriber 22; 106205. io. cctcnve ss ches decnvsscwences 4,108 95 2-3 1,182 19 1-6 


VOCSRO AT FEAT. cas tas ss. ed feeelda a soe dinwn canine 4,134 108 2-6 1,170 21 1-8 


expressed as a percentage of the paid- The second widely used indicator of 


worker segment of the labour force, the 
incidence of unemployment is even higher. 
It follows, then, that because paid workers 
constitute a larger proportion of the 
female labour force than of the male labour 


unemployment is the number of persons 
registered as applicants for employment 
at National Employment Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
This is derived from a count of the appli- 


cations for employment on file at local 
offices at the close of business on a 
specified day. For several reasons it is 


force, the disparity in unemployment 
between male and female workers is even 
greater. This is shown in Table 15. 


TABLE 15—NUMBER OF PERSONS WITHOUT JOBS AND SEEKING WORK AS 
PERCENTAGE OF PAID WORKERS, 1952 


(in thousands) 
Male Female 
Date 

Paid Without Per Paid Without Per 

Workers Jobs Cent Workers Jobs cent 
MARDI TLDS Rete sate niati.nasinetoslae antec Ses Giese. ¢ * 2,930 181 6-2 1,007 31 3-1 
Pn LE DP a SLA ae ne ae ee 2,975 90 3-0 1,019 17 1-7 
RAUIPUM LO LUDO Pee cite sh « comet aes «ss eeereaee fel 3,015 68 2-3 1,018 18 1-8 
TUM ONTA RL ca, LS ee tr tt Hielenis cialetels’e\aicit op) ssce « alah 2,996 95 3-2 1,064 19 1-8 
Ar erage Ot ear taste cs sjadiae'y atin de vlaisainniniais a wi 2% 2,979 108 3-6 1,027 21 2-0 
a ah ea a a ie a ee 
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difficult to reconcile these data with the 
number of persons classified by labour 
foree enumerators as “without jobs and 
seeking work”. By.yreferring to the footnote 
to Table 13 it will be noted’ that certain 
groups are classified by. labour force 
enumerators as “with jobs” even though the 
persons concerned did not work at them 
during the survey week. Some of these 
groups, in particular those temporarily laid 
off and those absent from work because 
of bad weather, would be registered at 
local employment offices. Persons who 
lost or found a job during the survey 
week also: might be registered at local 
offices yet would be classified as “with jobs” 
by labour force enumerators because they 
held a job at some time during the survey 


week. On the other hand, the count of 
applicants at local offices would include a 
number of persons who, having found work, 
would fail to notify the local office and 
therefore would be included for some time 
in the count of applications. Because of 
these and other factors, the count of 
applicants registered at the local employ- 
ment offices of the National Employment 
Service is considerably higher than the 
group classified by labour force enumerators 
as “without jobs and seeking work”. 

In 1952, applications for employment on 
file at local employment offices averaged 
185,000 for men and 64,000 for women. 
Table 16 presents these data for each 
month-end in 1952 and also as an average 
for the year. 


XIII—Seasonality of Unemployment among Women 


The figures shown in Table 16 reveal 
that seasonal unemployment is more 
prevalent among male workers than among 
female. Columns 2 and 4 of the table 
show a monthly index of unemployment 
using the average for the year=100. In 
column 2, which concerns males, the low 
point in the year was September, when 
applications were 50-6 per cent of the 
average for the year. They rose to a 
high point of 164-8 in March. The range 
between the high and low points for males 
was from 164-8 to 50-6, a difference of 
114-2, 


TABLE 16.—APPLICATIONS FOR 
EMPLOYMENT AT LOCAL OFFICES 


OF UIC, 1952 - 
' + gate joe 

se verage verage 

Month, 1952 Male for ‘year Female for year 
Jahuary.......0. 275,814 149-1 | 87,011 136-7 
February........ 285, 454 154-3 85,487 134°+3 
March ( 164-8 | 80,067 125-8 
April 130-8 | 68,334 107-4 
May.. 88-4 61, 295 96-3 
June.. 72-6 | 61,866 97-2 
tLe aoc ems 64-0 | 57,396 90-2 
August 56-8 | 561,121 80-3 
September 93, 699 50-6 | 49,140 7-2 
October......... 99, 383 53-7 | 49,258 77-4 
November....... 142,708 77°1 51,805 81-4 
December....... 254, 660 137-7 | 60,901 95+7 
Average for year.| 184,997 100-0 | 63,640 100-0 


Applications for employment from women, 
on the other hand, ranged only some 59°5, 
from a high of 136-7 in January to a low 
of 77-2 in September. This disparity in 
seasonality of unemployment as between 
male and female workers is not surprising, 
bearing in mind that the most highly 
seasonal industries, such as agriculture, 
logging, water transportation and construc- 
tion, employ mostly males. However, 
large numbers of women are employed in 
other highly seasonal industries such as 
canning and in those where there is a 
partial contraction in employment in line 
with seasonal trends, as in clothing manu- 
facturing and in retail trade. 

The data -suggest two conclusions: 
(1) that the occurrence of the seasonal 
peak of unemployment for women is in 
advance of that for men (this is tied in 
with the retail trade cycle); and (2) that 
the variation in the annual seasonal unem- 
ployment cycle is not as wide for women 
as for men. This latter conclusion intro- 
duces the further observations: first, that 
many women, upon separation from 
seasonal employment, withdraw from the 
labour force; and second, that the large 
proportion of women engaged in clerical 
occupations—usually more stable in most 
industries than is factory work—has a 
stabilizing effect on the whole seasonal 
pattern of women’s employment. 


XlV—tabour Force by Occupational Status 


As was explained in Section II, the 
labour force comprises, in addition to paid 
workers, employers and persons working 
on their own account (self-employed, or 
unpaid family workers). The distribution 
of these groups as between males and 
females at May 1953, is shown in Table 20. 
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Of the female labour force, 89 per cent 
are in the paid worker group, i.e., wage and 
salary earners, while the corresponding 
percentage among males is 71. A far 
higher proportion of the male labour force 
are employers and self-employed than is 
the case with women. The unpaid family 


\ 


TABLE 17.— 


OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF PERSONS IN LABOUR FORCE ('), MAY, 1953 


(in thousands) 


(!) Excludes those without jobs and seeking work. 


worker group, on the other hand, forms a 
larger proportion of the female labour force 
than of the male labour force. 

Earlier tables showed that women, in 
May 1953, formed 22 per cent of the total 
labour force. But Table 20 indicates that 
while 89 per cent of the female labour force 
were paid workers, only 71 per cent of 
the male labour force were in this group. 
It follows, then, that while only a little 
more than a fifth of the labour force was 
women, the proportion was considerably 
higher for the wage and salary earning 
group alone (paid workers). 

Table 18 shows a comparison of the 
distribution as between men and women 
for the labour force as a whole and for 
paid workers, as at May 1953. From this 
table it will be seen that while 22-2 per 


Total 


Paid Own Unpaid 

Workers Account | Employers Family 

Workers Workers 

} 

4,049 2,870 684 300 195 
100-0 70-9 16-9 7-4 4-8 
1,158 1,032 41 | 15 70 
100-0 89-1 3-5 | 1:3 6-1 
5,207 3,902 725 315 265 
100-0 74-9 13-9 6-1 5-1 


cent of the labour force is made up of 
women, 26-4 per cent, or one in every four, 
oi paid workers are women. 


TABLE 18.—_LABOUR FORCE AND PAID 
WORKERS BY SEX, MAY 1953 (1) 


(in thousands) 


Total Labour 


Toit Paid Workers 


Number| Per cent | Number} Per cent 


TOtAss vss tates s 5, 207 100-0 3,902 100-0 
Mali i. itu sess 4,049 77-8 2,870 73-6 
Female.......... 1,158 22°2 1,032 26-4 


(1) Excluding those without jobs and seeking work. 


XV—Sex Distribution of Paid Workers by Region 


Table 20 shows that women in May 1953 
formed 23-6 per cent of the labour force 
in Ontario and 19-3 per cent in the Mari- 
times, with other regions ranging in between 
these two. In the Prairie region the per- 
centage (19-5) was only slightly higher than 
in the Maritimes. An examination of the 
distribution between males and females by 
regions for paid workers shows that not 
only is the female proportion higher in all 
regions than it is for the labour force as 


a whole, but the relative position between 
regions changes also. Because of the 
importance of agriculture in the Prairie 
Provinces and the preponderance of males 
among self-employed farmers, who are not 
included in paid worker data, the propor- 
tion of women in the Prairie paid worker 
group is ‘considerably higher than for the 
Prairie labour. force as a whole. Table 19 
shows paid workers by region and sex. as 
at May 1953. 


XVI—Distribution of tour Force by Sex and: Region 


In May 1952, the abou force totalled 
5,321,000, of which number 1,170,000 or 22 
per cent were women. But, by regions, the 
proportion which women workers form ‘of 
the total ranges from 19-3 per. cent in’ the 
Maritimes to .23-6 in “Ontario: ' British 
Columbia shows the next hitskeoyphoyoition 


with 22-9 per Sait) followed by uahes = Ee 
22-2; the proportion in the Prairie region 
(19°5) is only slightly higher than in «the 
Maritimés, ., Table! 20\shows labour’ force 
data by» region “for imales:and females * as 
at May 1953. uot 
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TABLE 19.—PAID WORKERS ('!) BY REGION AND SEX, MAY 1953 


(in thousands) 


Region Paid Workers Male Female 

Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 
CANADA fiicscd bo sicg cae sip eae eee cidtenn eoaitenn ee 3,902 100-0 2,870 73-6 1,032 26-4 
WABSA IGS 5d. ar015:5\ sists iunroiorbs ap praretainlen dae Salsas 369 100-0 283 76-7 86 23-3 
Quebec. .::».:.45..v00.0s' irs saatiphs Ssmega vel eaereee 1,139 100-0 835 73-3 304 26-7 
Ontario ss, 20S. Uee cee sce Soe eee oe ee ee 1,510 100-0 1,102 73-0 408 27-0 
PTAC sos cores nar alan 5 Sap clean a eos pate Ee 533 100-0 384 72-0 149 28-0 
BC iis ne hiaut «nena tk veces we ale Ceepn eae eee ve oe 351 100-0 266 75-8 85 24-2 


(‘) Excluding those without jobs and seeking work. 


TABLE 20.—LABOUR FORCE BY REGION AND SEX, MAY 1953 


(in thousands) 
| 
Total Male Female 
Region 
Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 
CANADA. 4.....cSinns Sauwpoe en ckepick«< Seba eaay eke 5,321 100-0 4,151 78-0 1,170 22-0 
Maritimes 2... vvscsspcsek uc aa hue caer vas eode sateen 514 100-0 415 80-7 99 19-3 
fms) 2) = ica Sica Pe A ge Rr, ain Eee 1,512 100-0 1,177 77-8 335 22-2 
Ontario th sedin oes ferns Ge tose ts teas Soete aching 1, 903 100-0 1,453 76-4 450 23-6 
PPPAINIG. 6%: siop aie eeu «bss bih eaaaees toon eae Ae 960 100-0 773 80-5 187 19-5 
1S © ar A se ee 5 eee NE Py 432 100-0 333 77-1 99 22-9 


30 Per Cent of U.S. Workers are Women 


Thirty per cent of all workers in the 
United States are women, according to a 
recent publication (Leaflet 18) of the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

In 1945, 35 per cent of all civilian workers 
were women. The percentage fell in 1947 
to 28; but for the past three years it has 
not varied far from 30. 

More than 19 million women are in the 
United States labour force. This consti- 
stutes about 33 per cent of all women of 
working age. 

The percentage of women who work 


reached an all-time high of 37 in 1944, 


during the Second World War, and has not 
averaged less than 30 per cent in any year 
since. 
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More than half of all women workers in 
the United States are married. From 1940 
to 1953, married women in the population 
increased by 30 per cent but married women 
in the labour force increased by more than 
100 per cent. The labour force is made up 
of those who work for pay, either full-time 
or part-time; the self-employed, unpaid 
farm or family workers, and the unem- 
ployed who are looking for work. 

The leaflet reveals that more than five 
million women workers have children under 
18 years of age. The average age of 
working women was 374 years in April 1953. 

Clerical workers are the largest occupa- 
tional group, says the leaflet. Operatives 
form the second largest. Together these 
two groups account for nearly half of all 
employed women. : 


 nternationai - 


Labour Organization 


37" 1L.O Conference Begins 


Director-General in annual report deals with economic conditions, 
world social trends, workers’ housing and ILO activities in various 
fields. “Cautious optimism” most prevalent economic mood, he says 


Cautious optimism is the economic mood 
in several industrialized countries, said 
David A. Morse, Director-General of the 
International Labour Organization, in his 
report to the 37th general conference of 
the ILO, which opened June 2 in Geneva. 

This optimism, Mr. Morse said, is 
tempered somewhat by uncertainty as to 
the prospects of the United States economy. 

Although he found that 1953 economic 
developments were in certain respects 
“favourable”, he pointed to the slowness 
of economic development in southeast Asia 
and the brake on improvements in living 
standards caused by still extensive arma- 
ments and international tensions. 

“An enormous task of international co- 
operation for economic development remains 
to be tackled, involving ultimately the 
integration of the vast underdeveloped 
regions of the world into a peaceful and 
prosperous world community of nations,” 
he said. 

The Director-General’s report, which 
dealt with economic conditions, world 
social trends, workers’ housing and ILO 
activities in various fields, was heard by 
worker, employer and government repre- 
sentatives of 69 member nations. The 
conference will discuss holidays with pay, 
vocational rehabilitation of the disabled, 
migrant workers in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, penal sanctions for breaches of con- 
tracts of employment, and a report on 
the ILO’s technical assistance to under- 
developed countries. 

A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, is at the head of the Canadian 
delegation to the conference. A complete 
list of the Canadian delegation appears 
on page 666 of the May issue. 

Mr. Morse listed several factors that 
have resulted in “more stable economic 
conditions in the industrialized countries”. 
He said that the rate of increase in 
expenditures on defence was slower. 

“Secondly,” he said, “the monetary and 
fiscal measures taken in various countries 
to ward off inflation and to preserve or 
restore balance-of-payments equilibrium 
appear in a number of cases to have been 
effective. 


“The third cause of greater stability in 
the industrialized countries has been the 
fact that the effects of the sharp decline 
which occurred in 1952 in some sections of 
consumers’ demand have now largely faded 
out. It appears to have been an essen- 
tially short-run phenomenon which did not 
leave serious permanent traces.” 

In discussing the world employment 
situation, Mr. Morse said that the high 
levels of production generally prevailing in 
the industrialized countries were reflected 
in high levels of employment. 

He pointed out however, that unem- 
ployment in the United States had in- 
creased since the most favourable post-war 
month of October 1953. During 1953 
unemployment increased also in Australia, 
Belgium, France, Finland, Ireland and 
Italy. 

“In western Germany, despite a con- 
tinued influx of refugees from the German 
Democratic Republic, unemployment fell 
below the one-million mark for the first 
time since the beginning of 1948. 


“In Denmark, the Netherlands and the 
United Kingdom, where unemployment had 
increased in 1952, there was a marked 
recovery during 1953. In other countries, 
including Canada, New Zealand, Norway, 
Sweden and Switzerland, unemployment 
remained low,” he said. 


An important result of greater stability 
in Europe and North America, said Mr. 
Morse, is that recently the cost of living 
in most countries has shown few significant 
changes. In most cases consumer prices 
fell or rose by no more than one or two 
per cent, sometimes as a result of changes 
in subsidy policies. 


Progress in economic development in the 
course of 1953 continued, generally speaking, 
to be more rapid in Latin America than 
in Asia, Mr. Morse said. Agricultural 
production in these regions had notably 
failed to keep pace with the growth of 
population, he stated, adding:— 


“The problems encountered in increasing 
or even maintaining production have, in 
a number of cases, caused unemployment, 
a fall in wages, or both.” 
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Mr. Morse said that there is a real 
possibility that in the not-too-distant future 
it may become more difficult to maintain 
full employment and rising production than 
it has been in the post-war years. 


Discussing social policies and = social 
trends, Mr. Morse said that the worker 
must feel that his labour has social value, 
that he “is participating in a common con- 
structive effort towards a purpose broader 
than his own personal wants or the profit- 
ability of his factory. 

“To arouse this sense of purpose,” he 
said, “requires a new attitude by manage- 
ment as well as by labour. New techniques 
and institutions may help foster it, but it 
is the underlying attitude and not the 
methods or forms that count. The greatest 
challenge which must be faced through 
democratic labour-management relations is 
to spread this new attitude towards work 
throughout industry.” 


Over much of the world, the report 
pointed out, modern forms of economic and 
social organization and industrial tech- 
nology are regarded as man’s best hope of 
overcoming poverty and improving the 
material conditions of life. Yet almost 
everywhere the process of industrialization 
touches off a conflict between new and 
old social forms, attitudes and human 
values. The sufferers in this conflict are 
the peoples whose security in the old 
society is undermined before they find new 
security in the new industrial community. 


Mr. Morse suggested that the trade 
union “may be one of the most powerful 
instruments for creating a new industrial 
society and for helping the new recruit 
from the rural community to adjust to the 
conditions of industrial life”. 


In his report, Mr. Morse said that 180 
million families today are without adequate 
housing, including some who have no 
shelter at all. He said the housing shortage, 
which affects more than one-third of the 
earth’s population, including 30 million 
families in the industrially-advanced coun- 


tries, will not be solved unless costs are. 


reduced, financing methods improved and 
employment stabilized to permit the intro- 
duction of more productive methods. 
Much can be done by private enterprise, 
he said, especially for those who are 
anxious and able to rent or buy. But 


government assistance or subsidies of one 
kind or another still will be necessary before 
the needier part of the ill-housed get out 
of rural and urban slums. 

“The world has now accepted that 
starvation and raggedness are not tolerable 
as part of the workers’ lot. 

“We have been less aware of the damage 
to workers’ health, happiness, efficiency and 
citizenship that is done by the appalling 
state of workers’ housing in most parts of 
the world. Our prime task here is to 
awaken people’s conscience to the urgency 
of the need to make the worker’s home 
a reasonable expression of and basis for his 
human dignity. 

“Tf workers are to be able to pay for 
their own housing, even assuming substan- 
tial improvements in the financing of 
housing, there will need to be a substantial 
reduction in capital costs of construction 
and/or a substantial rise in workers’ 
income.” 

Concerning better organization of the 
housing industry, Mr. Morse suggested that 
each country make a reappraisal of its 
housing program to ensure that it is 
currently doing its utmost to meet workers’ 
urgent demands. 

He suggested that the bulk of housing 
effort in the underdeveloped countries 
should be concentrated on developing, with 
available material and labour, a type of 
housing which, while it may fall short of 
ultimately desirable standards, will at least 
represent a significant improvement. 

“Experience has shown,” he said, “that 
significant economies can be achieved in 
house-building by large-scale enterprises. 


“The high degree of labour turnover 
characteristic of the industry today with 
its small firms and small contractors makes 
it difficult for the workers and employers 
to develop the spirit of collaboration in a 
common task which is essential to a raising 
of productivity.” 

Mr. Morse also suggested that extensive 
research is needed in new building methods 
and materials, and in earnings and working 
conditions in the industry. 


The quality of a worker’s housing, said 
the Director-General, “probably does more 
than any other single element of his living 
standards to determine his sense of 
community and citizenship.” 


ILO Convention No. 102—Social Security (Minimum Standards)—adopted at the 
1952 conference (L.G., 1952, p. 1461), will come into force April 27, 1955, as a result of 
its ratification by the United Kingdom, registered April 27 this year. Two ratifications. 
were necessary; Sweden’s was registered on August 12 last year. ye aah bates, 
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Seven Communist Countries Now. to Attend ILO Conference 


Two Communist-dominated countries 
that, while maintaining ILO membership, 
had not participated in ILO activities since 
the Second World War announced last 
month that they would be sending dele- 
gations to this year’s International Labour 


Conference, being held this month in 
Geneva. 
This announcement by Bulgaria and 


Hungary followed closely the acceptance of 


the obligations of ILO membership by 
Russia, the Ukraine and Byelo-Russia (L.G., 
May, p. 667). Together with Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, which have been participat- 
ing since the end of the war, this brings 
to seven the number of Communist 
countries who will be represented at the 


Conference. 


124" Session of ILO Governing Body 


At the 124th meeting of the ILO 
Governing Body in March (L.G., April, 
p. 545) Canada was represented by A. H. 
Brown, Deputy Minister of Labour, who 
was assisted by Paul Goulet, Assistant to 
the Deputy Minister and Director of the 
ILO Branch, Department of Labour. 

Hector Allard, Canadian Permanent 
Delegate to the European Office of the 
United Nations, Geneva, and K. D. 
Mcllwraith, his assistant, Department of 
External Affairs, acted as substitute dele- 
gates to the Canadian Delegate. 

The meeting was under the chairman- 
ship of A. M. Malik, Minister of Labour, 
Health and Work in the Pakistan Govern- 
ment. 

In addition to dealing with 20 cases 
involving allegations of the violation of 
trade-union rights (L.G., April, p. 545), the 
Governing Body adopted a resolution con- 
cerning the report of the meeting of 
Experts on Systems of Payment by Results 
in the Construction Industry held in 
Geneva in July 1953. By a vote of 21 to 
nil with eight abstentions, the Governing 
Body decided to communicate the report 
with the request that it be brought to the 
notice of employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions in the construction industry. The 
Canadian Government representative voted 
for the proposal. 

The report of the Panel of the Corre- 
spondence Committee on Co-operation was 
accepted by the Governing Body. In reply 
to some comments on the report, the 
Director-General stated that he would 
co-operate with other agencies concerned 
to avoid duplication and over-lapping, and 
that there would be no decision in regard 
to policy and principle without further 
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consultation with the Governing Body. The 
report followed a meeting of the panel in 
November and December 1953, at which 
12 experts from countries in Asia, Europe, 
Latin America and the Near and Middle 
East discussed action by the ILO with 
regard to co-operation, co-operative leg- 
islation, organization and functions of 
government co-operative service, and inter- 
co-operative relations. 

The Governing Body discussed measures 
to bring non-metropolitan territories into 
closer association with the ILO’s work. 
The result was agreement on a proposal, 
advanced by the worker members, that 
non-metropolitan territories be invited, 
through the member states concerned, to 
participate by means of tripartite observer 
delegations in sessions of the General 
Conference. 


The Director-General made a_ budget 
presentation before the Financial and 
Administrative Committee, reviewing the 
financial results of the working of the ILO 
in 1953 and the first months of 1954, and 
explaining his budget proposals for 1955. 
The Committee adopted the budget esti- 
mates for 1955 as revised by the Director- 
General after discussion. The Canadian 
representative supported the adoption. 

The Allocations Committee recommended 
that at the General Conference in June 
the scale of contributions adopted for the 
1954 budget be adopted without change for 
the 1955 budget. This recommendation 
was approved ‘by the Governing Body. 
Canada’s share of the ILO budget is 3-98 
per cent. ‘ 

The Committee on Industrial Committees 
resumed its consideration of a number of 
conclusions adopted by the Building, Civil 
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Engineering and Public Works Committee 
at its Fourth Session in October and 
November last year (L.G., Dec. 1953, 
p. 1764). 

The Governing Body authorized the 
Director-General to communicate the 
reports, resolutions, conclusions and sugges- 
tions adopted by the Coal Mines Com- 
mittee at its Fifth Session (L.G., April, 
p. 543) to governments, inviting them to 


communicate these documents to _ the 
employers’ and _ workers’ organizations 
concerned. 

The Governing Body authorized the 


Director-General to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the International Organiza- 
tions Committee of the ILO Governing 


Body concerning a Supplementary Conven- 
tion on Slavery as well as a proposed study 
of discrimination in apprenticeship and in 
employment, and consultation with other 
United Nations agencies on the free move- 
ment and health of workers. 

Other deliberations of the Governing 
Body concerned a statement on full employ- 
ment to be made by the ILO representative 
at the next session of ECOSOC, social 
security for migrant workers of the 
European Coal and Steel Community, and 
the proposed creation of a Joint Aviation 
Commission. 

A program of ILO meetings for the 
remainder of 1954 and early 1955 was 
approved by the Governing Body. 


ILO Governing Body Increased to 40 Members 


The amendment to the ILO constitution 
increasing the size of the Governing Body 
from 32 to 40 members came into effect 
May 20, it was announced in Geneva by 
ILO Director-General David A. Morse. 

The amendment was adopted by the 
ILO general conference last June. It pro- 
vides that the Governing Body shall be 
composed of 10 employer, 10 worker and 
20 government members, 10 of the govern- 
ment seats being occupied on a non- 
elective basis by the 10 member countries 
which are of chief industrial importance. 

Mr. Morse said that these constitutional 
requirements were met May 20 with the 
receipt of ratifications of the amendment 
from Italy and Uruguay. It had pre- 
viously been ratified by 44 countries, 
including Canada, China, India and the 
United Kingdom, which hold non-elective 
Governing Body seats, as does Italy. 

Triennial balloting to fill the elective 
seats on the governing body are taking 


place during the general conference in 
Geneva this month. The procedure calls 
for the election of 10 members by the 
worker delegates to the conference, 10 
members by the employer delegates and 
10 members by the Government delegates. 
The 10 countries holding non-elective seats 
do not take part in the voting for elective 
government members. 

The countries which have now ratified or 
accepted the constitutional amendment are: 
Afghanistan, Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, China, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, the Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, Finland, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, 
Iceland, India, Indonesia, Iran, Ireland, 
Italy, Israel, Japan, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Libya, Mexico, New Zealand, Norway, 
Pakistan, Panama, Peru, Poland, Portugal, 
El Salvador, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, 
Thailand, the United Kingdom, Uruguay, 
Viet Nam, and Yugoslavia. 


Two ILO Anniversaries Marked This Year 


The ILO marked two anniversaries 
earlier this year, one in April and one in 
May. 

May 10 was the tenth anniversary of 
the adoption of the “Declaration of 
Philadelphia”. April 11 was the 35th 
anniversary of the adoption by the 
Versailles Peace Conference of Part XIII 
of the treaty that brought an end to the 
First World War; this section of the treaty 
contained the ILO’s constitution. 
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The Declaration of Philadelphia, adopted 
unanimously at the 26th session of the ILO 
General Conference, restated the aims of 
the ILO and was later made part of the 
ILO constitution. 


The establishment of the ILO is gener- 
ally agreed to date from the decision on 
April 11, 1919, to adopt Part XIII of the 
Versailles Treaty. ; 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


The fourth in the series of pamphlets 


entitled What Management Men Say 
About Labour-Management Production 
Committees has recently been released by 
the Labour- Management Co-operation 


Service. 
The folder comprises statements from a 
number of senior management ofhcials 


representative of several different types of 
industry telling of their experiences with 
LMPCs. Included are statements by the 
secretary of a large Ontario newspaper; the 
assistant works manager of a Montreal 
manufacturing firm; the general manager of 
a city-owned hydro-electric system; a super- 
intendent of personnel for a _ provincial 
hydro-electric system; the vice-president 
and general manager of a large Quebec 
paper company, and the plant superin- 
tendent of a large western manufacturing 
concern. 


The statements point out the various 
advantages which can be gained through 
labour-management co-operation. Among 
the many features of LMPCs which are 
listed are improved co-operation, better 
communications, improved employee- 
management relations, freer discussion of 
problems, and improved production ideas. 


Interested labour or management groups, 
and individuals, may obtain copies of this 
folder, and of the first three in the series, 
by writing to the Labour-Management 
Co-operation Service, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa 4, Ontario. 


Civic LMPC Proves Valuable Asset 


One of several Jabour-management pro- 
duction committees functioning in the field 
of civic services is in London, Ont. During 
the past two years this labour-management 
committee has proved a valuable asset to 
both the city of London and the London 
Civic Employees Federal Union (Local 107) 
AM OCH 

Herbert Worton, President of Local 107, 
commenting on the committee and its 
work, said :— 

“It is with much pleasure that I write 
to your department to express the appre- 
ciation of the members of our Labour- 
Management Committee. 


“We formed a Labour-Management 
Committee two years ago, and while our 
work is not of a productive nature we 
have managed to use the LMPC formula 
to fit our type of employment. 

“Through our discussion, there have 
been many measures taken to insure the 
safety of men working in dangerous 
occupations, such as subways, etc., also 
many jobs made easier by advancement 
of ideas by employees and members of 
Committee. 


“The meetings are held once a month 
and except for emergency reasons are 
attended 100 per cent by the members, 
who certainly look forward to them. 

“As a result of the meetings, we have 
been able to see the problems that con- 
front both labour and management and 
for the most part have been able to arrive 
at a satisfactory solution to them.” 


LMPC Makes Noteworthy Contributions 


Formed about five years ago, the 
Employee-Management Co-operation Com- 
mittee (ie, LMPC) at the Canadian 
National Express Terminal, Montreal, has 
made noteworthy contributions to the 
successful operation of the Terminal. 

Evidence of the value of this Committee 
is to be found in a series of articles in 
recent issues of the Mount Royal News, 
official bulletin of Division No. 39, Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers. Division 
39 is the bargaining agency participating 
in this EMCC. 

Discussing employee-management 
tions, one of the articles says:— 

“Possibly it is in the field of employee- 
management relationships that the greatest 
gain has been made. Meetings are held 
for the supervisors and their attitude 
towards their men is discussed at great 
length. In addition, of course, the problems 
of the job are dealt with. A_ better 
understanding has been developed during 
the time which the Committee has been 
in operation.” 


rela- 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
located in key industrial 


sentatives i 
centres, who are available to help both 
SE eel and trade unions set up 


LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Industrial Relations — 
and Conciliation 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during April. The Board 
issued two certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered two representation 
votes and gave permission for the with- 
drawal of one application for certification. 
During the month, the Board received six 
applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, on behalf of a unit of 
locomotive firemen, firemen-helpers, 
hostlers, and outside hostler helpers 
employed on lines east of Detroit in the 
Buffalo Division of the Wabash Railroad 
Company (L.G., March, p. 410). 

2. Local 505, International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union (CCL), 
on behalf of a unit of longshoremen 
employed at Prince Rupert, B.C., by a 
number of shipping companies represented 
by the Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia, namely, British Columbia Coast 
Steamship Service (Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company), Union Steamships Limited, 
Frank Waterhouse and Company of Canada 
Limited, Canadian National Steamships, 
General Sea ‘Transportation Limited, 
Griffiths Steamships Company Limited, The 
Packers Steamship Company Limited, 
Pacific Stevedoring and Contracting Com- 
pany Limited, and Canadian Stevedoring 
Company Limited (L.G., April, p. 547). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, applicant, and the 
Wabash Railroad Company, Buffalo Divi- 
sion, lines east of Detroit, respondent, and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
intervener (L.G., March, p. 410) (locomo- 
tive engineers) (Returning Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 

2. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
applicant, and Quebec Central Railway, 
‘respondent, and the Order of Railway 
Conductors, intervener (L.G., April, p. 547) 
(conductors and assistant conductors, ex- 
cluding sleeping car conductors) (Returning 
Officer: B. H. Hardie). 


Labour Relations Board 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 

services of the Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
and the Industrial Relations 


istrative 
Labour, 
Board 

Branch of the Department. 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


Victoria and District Waterfront Workers’ 
Association, Local 560 (TLC), and British 
Columbia Coast Steamship Service, Cana- 


dian Pacific Railway Company (L.G., 
March, p. 410). 
Applications for Certification Received 

1. The Eastern Townships Telephone 


Operators’ Union (CCCL), on behalf of a 
unit of traffic employees of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Canada, Montreal, P.Q. 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

2. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada), 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
of West Coast Tug and Barge Company 


Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 
3. International Longshoremen’s and 


Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509 (CCL), 
on behalf of a unit of longshoremen 
employed by United Keno Hill Mines 


Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating 
Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 
4. Seafarers’ International Union of 


North America, Canadian District (AFL- 
TLC), on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel of United Tanker and Barge Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
G. R. Currie). 

5. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, on 
behalf of a unit of conductors of Dominion 
Atlantic Railway Company, Kentville, N.S. 
(Investigating Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

6. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, on behalf of a unit of 
locomotive firemen, firemen-helpers, 
hostlers, and outside hostler helpers 
employed by the Michigan Central Rail- 
road Company, Canada Southern Division 
(New York Central Railroad Company, 
Lessee) pierces Officer: R. L. 
O’Neill). i 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During April the Minister appointed 
conciliation: officers to deal with the follow- 
ing disputes :— 

1. Lake of the Woods Milling Company 
Limited, Medicine Hat, and United Pack- 
inghouse Workers of America, Local 510 
(Conciliation Officer: R. H. Hooper). 

2. Ogilvie Flour Mills Limited, Medicine 
Hat, and United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, Local 511 (Conciliation Officer: 
R. H. Hooper). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and _ interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration’ of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


3. The Canada Coach Lines Limited, 
Hamilton, and Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division 1454 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

4. Newfoundland Coal Company Limited 
(mechanical operations), St. John’s, Nfid., 
and Longshoremen’s Protective Union 
(Conciliation Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

5. Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited (coal and salt cargoes), St. John’s, 
Nfid., and Longshoremen’s Protective Union 
(Conciliation Officer: W. L. Taylor). 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
eonclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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6. Railway Association of Canada 
(extra gang employees, issues other than 
wages) and Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 

7. Canadian Overseas Telecommunication 
Corporation (clerical employees), Montreal, 
and Local 272, Overseas Communication 
Union (Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

8. Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited (steamship labour), St. John’s, 
Nfid., and Longshoremen’s Protective Union 
(Conciliation Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

9. Essex Terminal Railroad Company, 
Walkerville, Ont., and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 

10. Canadian National Railways (yard 


foremen and yardmen employed at 
Toronto), and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 


11. Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
and United Gas, Coke and Chemical 
Workers of America, Local 14 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

12. Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port 
Alfred, and National Syndicate of Long- 
shoremen of Ha! Ha! Bay, Inc. (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trépanier). 

13. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
Montreal, and Local 1659, International 
Longshoremen’s Association (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier). 

14. Maple Leaf Milling Company Limited, 
Medicine Hat, and United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, Local 511 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. H. Hooper). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 

1. Canadian Pacific Transport Company 
Limited (Manitoba and Saskatchewan) 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: R. H. Hooper). 
(L.G., April, p. 548.) 

2. Ogilvie Flour Mills Limited, Medicine 
Hat, and United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, Local 511 (Conciliation Officer: 
R. H. Hooper). (See above.) 

3. National Harbours Board (Port 
Colborne Elevator) and National Harbours 
Board Employees’ Association, Port Col- 
borne «(Conciliation Officer: H. Perkins). 
(L.G., May, p. 669.) 

4. Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port 
Alfred, and National Syndicate of Long- 
shoremen of Ha! Ha! Bay, Inc. (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). (See 
above.) 

5. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
Montreal, and Local 1659, International 
Longshoremen’s Association (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier). (See above.) 
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6. Northern Alberta Railways Company 
(dining, cafe and buffet car employees) and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). (L.G., 
May, p. 669.) 

7. Whitehorse Hotels Limited (cocktail 
lounge and tavern); Regina Hotel (cock- 
tail lounge and tavern); and Tourists’ 
Services (cocktail lounge and tavern); all 
of Whitehorse, Y.T., and Club and Cabaret 
and Construction Camp, Culinary and 
Service Employees’ Union, Local 740 of 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees and 
Bartenders International Union (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. S. Tysoe). (L.G., May, 
p. 669.) 

8. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, and 
the Association of Atomic Energy Tech- 
nicians and Draftsmen, Local 165, 
American Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers (Conciliation Officer: H. Perkins). 
(L.G., May, p. 669.) 

9. Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
Montreal, and International Longshore- 
men’s Association, Local 375 (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier). (L.G., May, 
p. 670.) 

10. United Keno Hill Mines Limited, 
Elsa, Y.T., and Mayo District, Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, Local Union No. 924, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
D.S. Tysoe). (L.G., May, p. 670.) 

11. Maple Leaf Milling Company Limited, 
Medicine Hat, and United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, Local 511 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. H. Hooper). (See above.) 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in February to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Eldorado 
Mining and Refining Limited (Beaverlodge 
Operation) and Beaverlodge District, Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, Local 913, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (L.G., April, p. 548) was 
fully constituted in April with the appoint- 
ment of the Hon. Mr. Justice Harold F. 
Thomson, Regina, Sask., as Chairman. Mr. 
Justice Thomson was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
P. N. Pitcher, Yellowknife, N.W.T., and 
Leo T. Nimsick, MLA, Kimberley, B.C., 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and union 
rsepectively. 


Conciliation Board Report Received 


During April the Minister received the 
reports and recommendations of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished in December 1953, to deal with 


matters in dispute between the Canadian * 
National Railways; Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company; Toronto, Hamilton 
and Buffalo Railway Company; and 
Ontario Northland Railway (non-operating 
employees, excluding water transport 


employees), and Joint Negotiating Com- 
mittee, representing a number of inter- 
national and national railway labour 
organizations (L.G., March, p. 411). The 
texts of the three reports are reproduced 
below. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways, Canadian Pacific Railway 


Company, Ontario Northland Railway, and Toronto, 


Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company 


and 


16 International and National Railway Labour Organizations 


Representing Non-operating Employees (excluding 


water transport employees) 


These proceedings concern the non- 
operating employees of :— 
Canadian National Railways and 
subsidiaries, 
Canadian Pacific Railway and 
subsidiaries, 
Ontario Northland Railway, 
Toronto, Hamilton and _ Buffalo 
Railway, 


which companies operate 92 per cent of the 
total railway mileage in Canada. The 
employees are represented by the following 
unions: 

Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees; 

Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees; 

Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ 
Department, A.F. of L.; 

Canadian National Railway System 
Federation No. 11; 

Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America; 

International Brotherhood of Firemen 
and Oilers, Steam plant Employees, 
Roundhouse and Railway Shop 
Labourers; 

International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers; 

Commercial Telegraphers’ Union; 

Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen 
of America; 

Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport 
Workers; 


Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
Train, Chair Car, Coach Porters and 
Attendants. 


The employees making the present 
requests number 128,481 on the Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific Railways 
and comprise 65 per cent of the total 
number of employees of these companies. 
The classifications of these employees are 
shown in the following table, which also 
includes the numbers in other groups not 
directly involved in these proceedings: 


Shop Crafts 40,980 
Clerks, Freight Handlers & 


ee 


Habourersmsss, sous eo. 36,535 
Maintenance of Way........ 30,668 
Express and Cartage........ 10,944 
Commercial Telegraphers ... 6,105 


Sleeping and Dining Car 
Road Service Employees 


KONE)? cote sey eh iicisee: 1,705 
Sleeping Car Porters (CPR). 791 
Signal Employees .......... 753 


128,481— 65% 


Unorganized Staffs 14,839 


a 


143,320— 73% 


Subsidiary Companies ...... 569 
OU OOMDATAES or. aaltal oo 1,845 
145,734 
Employees not Represented 
InthemNOUCe sacs eects ees 51,730 
197,464—100% 
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In April the Minister of Labour 
received the reports and recommen- 
dations of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation appointed under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act to deal with a 
dispute affecting sixteen international 
and national railway labour organiza- 
tions representing approximately 145,000 
non-operating employees, excluding 
water transport employees, of the 
Canadian National Railways, the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, the 
Ontario Northland Railway, and the 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
Company. 

The Conciliation Board was under the 
Chairmanship of the Hon. Mr. Justice 
R. L. Kellock of the Supreme Court 
of Canada, Ottawa, who was appointed 


by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board, Marshall 
M. Porter, QC, of Calgary, and A. J. 
Wickens, QC, of Moose Jaw, who were 
appointed on the nomination of the 
employers and the unions respectively. 


Three separate reports were  sub- 
mitted and signed by the Chairman, 
Mr. Porter and Mr. Wickens. 

The recommendations of the Chair- 
man of the Board, Mr. Justice Kellock, 
together with those of Mr. Wickens, 
constitute the report of the Board to 
the extent that the recommendations 
of the latter coincide with and do not 
go beyond the recommendations of the 
Chairman. 

The texts of the three reports are 
reproduced herewith. 


On the basis of payment, the above 
128,481 non-operating employees may be 
classified as follows: 


Basis of Payment Number of Employees 
Hourlyes cc -ioek 82,499 
Dalya tcee aes 6,794 
Month ys eet Die 
Mileage ....... 675 
“All Service”... 742 
PD iall teeta 128,481 


It is agreed that the daily basis of 
payment does not differ in effect from 
the hourly. Accordingly, for the purposes 
of this report, both classifications of 
employee will be regarded as hourly paid. 


The last agreements between the respec- 
tive organizations and the railways termin- 
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» ated as of December 1, 1953. By notice 


dated November 2, 1958, the railways were 
notified by the unions of their desire to 
revise and supplement the said agreements 
in the particulars therein set out. As these 
particulars will be the subject of separate 
study later on in this report, we do not 
repeat them here. 


Following receipt of the above notice, 
negotiations took place between the parties, 
followed by the conciliation procedure pro- 
vided for by the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigations Act. Agreement 
not having been reached, appointment of 
this Board followed. 


The railways estimate that the cost 
involved in acceptance of these requests 
is in excess of $60,000,000, and they point 
out that net railway operating revenue of 
all Canadian railways in 1952 (the latest 
available figure) was $60-4 millions. The 
employees lowest estimate is $34,000,000. 
The difference of opinion arises in connec- 
tion with the estimated cost of the proposal 
for sick leave with pay. 

Occupational classifications of the em- 
ployees range all the way from the rela- 
tively unskilled to the highly skilled. The 
operations of the railway industry in 
Canada are spread from one end of the 
country to the other with the result that 
employees are located in every province, 
in industrial urban centres and in rural 
communities. Rates of pay and conditions 
of employment have been established on 
a country-wide basis. Accordingly they 
may or may not: conform to prevailing 
employment practices in any given local 
community. 


Railway operations are generally recog- 
nized as involving a _ relatively high 
stability of employment for large numbers 
of the employees involved, and long estab- 
lished seniority rights and railway pass 
privileges, extending to dependents as well 
as to actual employees, prevail on the 
railroads. 


The following paragraph from the state- 
ment filed with the Board on behalf of 
the employees sets out the grounds upon 
which the present requests are based: 


17. The requests of the Unions in the 
present dispute are fully justified on two 
grounds. The first is the widely accepted 
principle that industry has a duty to pro- 
vide adequate leisure and security for its 
employees. The second is based on a detailed 
comparison with other Canadian industry 
and, more particularly, with the durable 
goods group. 


Paragraph 20 in part is also material: 


The requests presently before the Board 
seek to eliminate some of the industrial 
fatigue and insecurity which weigh heavily 
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on workers and impair not only their welfare 
but also their effectiveness as employees. 


It may be pointed out at this juncture 
that generally speaking, the requests, if 
granted, would not result in fewer hours 
of work but only in increased remunera- 
tion. Some of the requests, if accepted, 
would actually increase hours of labour. 


For purposes of comparison with prac- 
tices existing in outside industry, both 
parties have made extended reference to 
a survey made by the Department of 
Labour as of April 1, 1953, comprising 6,385 
manufacturing establishments employing 
802,377 “plant” employees, of which 2,655 
establishments, with 418500 plant 
employees, were in the durable goods 
group. The survey also covers 5,979 manu- 
facturing establishments employing 183,251 
“office” employees, of which 2,517 of the 
establishments, with 97,505 employees, are 
in the durable goods industry. 

It will be convenient now to deal seriatim 
with the proposals. 


I. Holidays Off With Pay 


This proposal is as follows: 
“Effective with the calendar year 1943 


all employees shall be given holidays off 


Eight paid statutory holidays not worked.. 
(a) Double time in addition to regular pay 
for work done on statutory holidays.... 


There is, with one exception, no provi- 
sion in existing agreements for payment 
for statutory holidays not worked. They 
do provide for payment of monthly rated 
employees at pro rata rates and of hourly 
rated employees at time and one-half for 
work performed on holidays. Seven of 
these holidays (four in the case of some 
6,000 maintenance of way employees) are, 
in this respect, covered by the existing 
agreements. The seven are: 


New Year’s Day 
Good Friday 
Victoria Day 
Dominion Day 
Labour Day 
Thanksgiving Day 
Christmas 
In the case of the maintenance of way 
employees the four days are: 

» New Year’s Day 
Dominion Day 
Labour Day 
Christmas 


with pay each year as follows— 

New Year’s Day 

Good Friday 

Victoria Day 

Dominion Day 

Labour Day 

Thanksgiving Day 

Remembrance Day 

Christmas Day 
and such other days as may be designated 
or proclaimed to be holidays by the federal 
Government. 


If an employee performs any service on 
any such holiday he shall be paid not less 
than eight (8) hours at double his regular 
rate of pay, in addition to the regular pay 
for that holiday. 


If any of the holidays specified and 
referred to above shall fall on an assigned 
rest day of an employee, the next following 
assigned work day shall be considered as 
that employee’s holiday.” 

The Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railways estimate that the cost to 
them involved in making this proposal 
effective would be as follows: 


Employees making All Non-Operating 


the request Employees 
$10,719,000 $13,060,000 

1,797,000 2,189,000 
$12,516,000 $15,249,000 


Section foremen, as well as bridge and 


building foremen with three years’ seniority 
as foremen, are, however, paid for time not 
worked on these four days. This is the 
exception above referred to. 

Under the present proposal all employees 
would be paid for these days at pro rata 
rates when they perform no service on such 
days. With respect to work performed on 
these holidays, as well as on Remembrance 
Day and all other days which may be 
federally proclaimed as holidays, it is pro- 
posed that an employee shall be paid for 
not less than eight hours at double his 
regular rate of pay in addition to the 
regular rate ; in other words, for a minimum 
of eight hours at triple the regular rate. 
Further, if any of the above holidays fall 
on an employee’s assigned rest day, the 
next following assigned work day is to be 
considered the holiday of such employee. 

It will be convenient to consider first the 
proposal as to the addition of Remem- 
brance Day to the list of holidays. The 
first observation to be made is that there 
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appears to be no general agreement across 
the country with respect to the observance 
of that day as a holiday. Elsewhere than 
in Ontario and Quebec, it is largely recog- 
nized, but in the two named provinces its 
recognition in industry, so far as the in- 
formation before the Board goes, is almost 
negligible. 

This non-recognition of the day in the 
provinces where industry is most heavily 
concentrated, necessitates the maintenance 
therein on that day of the ordinary and 
usual railway facilities. Accordingly, the 
only effect of its addition to the other 
holidays now recognized in railway agree- 
ments would be to increase substantially 
payment by the railways of penalty rates 
on such days without providing for a very 
large number of employees the leisure of 
the holiday, which is one of the stated 
objects of all the requests. The situation 
country-wide, being as above stated, would 
not appear to justify the treatment of 
Remembrance Day on the same basis as 
the other statutory holidays mentioned. I 
find myself, therefore, unable to recommend 
acceptance of this part of the proposal. 


As to the request for the treatment of 
any other days which may, from time to 
time, be federally proclaimed as holidays in 
addition to those now fixed, the Board has 
before it no evidence that such a provision 
is now part of labor-management agree- 
ments to any significant extent. Moreover, 
while no such holidays might be pro- 
claimed in any year, in which event no one 
would be helped or harmed, the cost of 
every such additional day, on the basis of 
regular rates of pay only, would amount 
to a very large sum and I do not feel that 
a contingent liability of this magnitude is 
one which the railways should, in existing 
circumstances, be asked to assume. 


To return to the main question, some 
debate occurred during the hearings as to 
whether or not a monthly rated employee 
who does not work on a statutory holiday, 
is to be considered as paid therefor. The 
question may be said to originate from the 
fact that where this class of employee is 
called upon to work on such days, he is 
paid, in addition to his ordinary monthly 
pay, at a rate per hour which is based on 
a year of 365 days less Saturdays and 
Sundays (or rest days in lieu thereof), and 
the seven above mentioned statutory holi- 
days. This reduces the work year to 254 
days of 8 hours a day, or 1694 hours per 
month. 

This practice derives from General Order 
No. 27, Supplement No. 13, made in 1918 
by the United States Director General of 
Railroads, known as the McAdoo order. 
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The stated purpose of this order was the 
elimination or reduction of unnecessary 
Sunday and holiday work by imposing upon 
the railways a deterrent to such work in 
the form of a liability to pay monthly 
rated employees therefor on the above 
basis. The order had nothing to do with 
the question as to whether or not the 
ordinary monthly salaries of such employees 
should be regarded as including payment for 
such days although not worked. 


If it can be said with accuracy that these 
employees are not paid for statutory holi- 
days not worked, “then the request of the 
Unions in the present dispute covers all 
employees”, as the employees’ brief itself 
states. On the other hand, if it is to be 
said that the monthly rated employee is 
paid for such holidays although he per- 
forms no service thereon, then the argument 
is that the hourly rated should receive the 
same treatment. 

In my view the relevant fact is that the 
employee’s monthly wage is not reduced by 
reason of the fact that one or more 
statutory holidays may fall within a month 
any more than it is reduced when there are 
only 28 or 29 or 30 days rather than 31. 
A monthly rated employee is paid for the 
month of July, which has 31 days and in 
which a statutory holiday occurs, exactly 
the same amount as for the month of 
February, which contains no holiday and 
which may have only 28 or 29 days. 

As already mentioned, the order above 
referred to had as its object the confining 
of Sunday and holiday work to be unavoid- 
able. Assuming that existing rates appli- 
cable to such work are adequate for that 
purpose (and we have no evidence to the 
contrary), the proposal here under con- 
sideration, again comes merely to a request 
for an increase in annual salary by an 
amount equal to eight days’ pay at the 
higher penalty rate suggested, and not to 
the attainment of the leisure of the holi- 
days as such. 


The employees refer to the fact that in 
the departmental survey already referred 
to it is shown that as of April 1, 1953, 
80-6 per cent of the “office” employees in 
the manufacturing establishments who pro- 
vided the information for the survey, were 
“paid” for eight or more statutory holi- 
days, the corresponding figure in the 
durable goods group of industries being 
83-9 per cent. It is understood that 
“office” employees are to be taken as 
monthly rated. ; 

I do not understand the survey, +how- 
ever, to mean anything more in the case 
of the monthly rated employee, than that 
his monthly cheque is not reduced by the 
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‘durable goods 


occurrence of a statutory holiday in. the 
month. It is in that sense, as in the case 
of the monthly rated railway employee 
that he is “paid”. The same is true of 
the “all service” railway employees. There 
is no evidence that any monthly rated 
employees in outside industry are paid any 
extra amount for statutory holidays on 
which they do not work. 


As to “plant” employees, the survey 
reveals that 77-6 per cent of plant 
employees in manufacturing and 80:4 per 
cent in the durable goods group are paid 
for six or more holidays not worked. It 
is therefore difficult to say that the non- 
operating employees, judged by that 
standard alone, should not be similarly 
treated. A person requiring the assistance 
of others in the carrying on of his busi- 
ness, must, generally speaking, expect to 
pay therefor at current rates. It should 
be pointed out that, in accordance with the 
submission of the railways, the durable 
goods industry was considered, both by the 
conciliation board of 1952 and the arbi- 
trator appointed under the Maintenance of 
Railway Operation Act, 1950, to furnish a 
proper standard of comparison for the 
purposes of the matters then under con- 
sideration. The following paragraph from 
the report of the former board refers to 
the point as follows: 


It would not constitute a valid comparison 
for present purposes to compare non- 
operating railway workers with workers in 
any one of the industries comprising the 
durable goods group, and it is not proposed 
to do so. The proposed comparison is 
between non-operating railway workers and 
workers in the durable goods industry as a 
whole. In our opinion, such a comparison is 
a valid one. The durable goods industry, 
like the non-operating railway industry, is 
composed of skilled, semi-skilled and un- 
skilled workers. While it is undoubtedly 
true that in some of the industries making 
up the durable goods group the proportions 
of skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers 
are different from the proportions in the 
case of the non-operating railway group, 
nevertheless, when the comparison is with 
the durable goods group as a whole, the 
proportions on balance do not appear to be 
greatly different. For this reason the in- 
clusion of the industries objected to as 
above would appear valid. Furthermore, 
wood products and non-metallic minerals— 
more especially wood products—have the 
added advantage of wide geographic distri- 
bution not shared to the same extent by 
the other industries in the durable goods 
group. No other group of workers in the 
Canadian economy furnishes in the opinion 
of the Board, a comparison which answers 
all the requirements as well as the durable 


goods industry. It may be observed that a 


Presidential board in the United States in 
1948 also considered the comparison of 
to non-operating railway 
employees a proper one. 


The railways on the present occasion do 
not depart from this but say that 


there are areas where existing practices in 
the railways do not conform entirely to 
practices that have developed recently in 
other industry; but these differences are not 
such as to require action without regard to 
consequences. 


Their position is that present economic 
circumstances do not permit them to accept 
any of the proposals. They say 


that present revenue of the railways is in- 
sufficient for current needs as recognized by 
the Board of Transport Commissioners; that 
business is declining and prospects for the 
current year are very uncertain; that com- 
petition is increasing in intensity and effec- 
tiveness, particularly in regard to the more 
remunerative or high grade traffic and that, 
as a result, it will become increasingly 
difficult to recover additional costs through 
the medium of increased freight rates. For 
these reasons, the railways, being under the 
obligation of safeguarding their financial 
stability, cannot accept any further increases 
in costs. 


The attitude of the employees is “not 
to argue about the figures which the Rail- 
ways have placed before the Board relative 
to their financial situation”, but that 
Railway Unions are in an unusual and 
difficult position in negotiations. We do not 
deny that, for the same reasons, the Rail- 
ways themselves are in an unusual position. 
The simple fact is that the Parliament of 
Canada has placed the determination of the 
price which the Railways may charge for 
their service in the hands of a regulatory 
board. This has the result that the Unions 
negotiate the price for the labour of the 
employees and their working conditions with 
the Railways which no not themselves control 
decisions affecting their revenues. 

Employees of the Railways are, therefore, 
placed in a trap in which they naturally 
refuse to stay. The only conclusion from 
the arguments of the Railways in this, as 
in other cases, is that the employees of the 
Railways are to carry the entire burden of a 
deliberate public policy regarding freight 
rates. 

The Unions vigorously reject such a propo- 
sition. This is not the forum before which 
the merits or demerits of the established 
public policy can or should be argued. We 
simply take the position that the conse- 
quences of a deliberate public policy, in- 
tended to benefit the economy of Canada 
as a whole, should be borne by all the 
Canadian people, rather than solely by those 
of them who happen to be employed by the 
Railways. 


I do not think, however, that the propo- 
sition can be maintained that at all times 
and under all circumstances the economic 
condition of the railways is to be con- 
sidered irrelevant. I think it is pertinent 
to consider that situation for present pur- 


“poses and shall endeavour to do so as 


concisely as possible. 
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Although, as I have already mentioned, 
a person requiring the assistance of others 
to carry on his business, must, as a general 
tule, expect to pay the going rate, com- 
petitive conditions have, from time to time, 
obliged employees to accept reductions. 


While wages of the non-operating rail- 
way employees have been rising for some 
years, the same has not been true of net 
railway operating income of Canadian 
railways, notwithstanding the several freight 
rate increases which occurred. 


While the question may be asked as to 
what constitutes a “normal” net operating 
revenue position for Canadian railways, 
there was, in the case of the two main 
railways, a decline from $67-5 millions in 
1940 to $45-3 millions in 1953, although 
total railway operating revenue rose from 
$383-8 millions to $1086-6. Moreover, the 
net operating revenue in 1953 was sub- 
stantially lower than the average over the 
whole fourteen year period, namely, $70-5. 
After increasing rapidly during the earlier 
years of the last war, the net fell away 
more rapidly under the impact of rising 
prices, including wage costs, in spite of 
these increasing gross revenues. The freight 
rate increase of 1948-49 produced a very 
substantial improvement in 1950 but the 
increase in costs, including that arising 
from the introduction of the  forty-hour 
week in 1951, even though followed by the 
further freight rate increases of 1951, 1952 
and 1953, and an increase in traffic, again 
reduced net income to the levels of 1951 
and 1952. But it should be remembered 
that the levels of 1951-53, inclusive, were 
themselves higher than any year since 1946, 
excluding, of course, 1950. The figures with 
the resulting return on property invested, 
are as follows: 


CANADIAN NATIONAL AND 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAYS 


a 2 vi 
. ailway ailway 
Year Operating Cpaese of — 
neome neome 
(000,000) (000,000) 
$ $ % 
383-8 67-5 2-31 
484-3 94-5 3-20 
590-9 116-8 3-92 
690-1 142-8 4-75 
711-8 105-6 3°45 
701-3 100-3 3-20 
646-2 56-2 1-78 
698-5 43-2 1-37 
777-7 23-5 :73 
793-9 24-1 72 
857-4 70-1 2-04 
976-3 48-6 1-37 
1056-9 47-6 1:29 
1086-8 45-3 1-16 


Operating ratios (i.e. operating expenses 
as a percentage of operating revenues) 
during the same period were as follows: 


All 


4 : Canadian | Canadian 
Me Randian | National | Pacific 
% % % 
78-1 88-8 74-4 
75-0 79-2 71-3 
73-2 77-3 71-0 
72-0 73-7 72-4 
79-7 82-6 78-6 
81-5 81-7 81-3 
86-8 88-2 86-5 
88-0 91-9 87-0 
92-3 96-6 91-8 
92-6 96-9 91-9 
86-9 91-0 85-5 
89-8 94-4 88-9 
90-3 95-2 88-6 
ee er 96-4 89-4 


The following table shows the ratio of 
payroll to total operating revenues: 


All 
- : Canadian | Canadian 
Year Rawat | National | Pacific 

% % % 
1940 9. inticsts'eds a’ 45-0 49-3 43-8 
BUNS ican ct seer re 42-0 46-5 39-5 
1048 a: aw. stenss 39-6 42-6 38-8 
J BRERA ae 37-8 40-5 37-4 
1048 ee eee cere 42-9 46-5 41-2 
1945 43-7 46-8 42-1 
50-2 54-3 47-8 
49-9 54-7 47-3 
53-0 57-9 51-0 
52-9 57-1 50-9 
49-8 53-9 47-5 
52-0 56-2 50-2 
51-7 55-9 50-2 
STB Ts IR 58-3 50-8 


The 1953 figures for all Canadian rail- 
ways in the last two tables are not as yet 
available. 


Coincident with these results a very great 
increase in the traffic carried was occurring. 
In 1940, freight gross ton miles were 93-6 
billions, while in 1952 the figure was 156-3 
billions, an increase of 67 per cent. The 
railways say that high operating expenses, 
including substantially increased wages, are 
responsible for present levels of net oper- 
ation income, in spite of increased freight 
rates and this very great increase in traffic 
carried. They say that their ability to 
receive earnings, even at present levels, is 
dependent upon maintenance of a high 
volume of traffic, and that the recent trend 
is downward. 

The railways point particularly to the 
decline in total railway operating revenues 
which occurred during the last three months 
of 1953 in comparison with the correspond- 
ing months of 1952, as follows: 


CANADIAN NATIONAL AND CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAYS 


Month 1953 1952 Increase Decrease 
$ $ $ $ 

FAR oh OR Se eae renee 81, 035, 239 79, 463,393 Ty eee 
ARGON Gorse 1 TOT Netra cr acces 2 Sakae se 81, 613, 436 80, 848, 297 LCG aire aie Aare 
ERO et Co ook 8 a Re St Oe 91, 844,313 89, 054, 000 9) 700: WIs [see atid cet 
iNet ieee ME Mee i FoR wtiaiarasiyss« 92, 330, 828 83,514, 832 8, 516,906 | seve eedinaseh 

scr aoa cet. ak Gaited iy ee Ses 93,780,720 91,213, 755 S, 566, O66 Naceeash,, « fcno<-- 
TULA ASO See ee des see Uv CGNs ave 95, 386, 489 90, 461, 734 ih ODA WES: |i ce codcsac ach 
Nilgierteaiaeeenices thaleviestartew dbase da 97,946, 999 89, $49, 980 8}: 007; 000s) eapipanhvanaieesins 
Ileal et ana ee Aa 93,751, 615 90, 002, 101 8.740: 1G Woes eae ce 
Benthrnbereter: POOR IE «. eo Li viecsecds 93, 232, 680 90,356,733 | 2,875,047. | oc052 caseamcont 
COR ea Ret | Sone is are eaeeEee 92, 704, 433 ON AOR REE | Peasets. shvielcleais 629, 030 
TELUS eed Ae a 50 ie 85,591,478 RET? i Rae ame 1,878, 266 
CUI Fada tice Fes cyte ~ oale ee ek dood cebdvine Tas» 87,368, 913 Ee RIM UR 86. pias ie tc wo ns 8 } 3,905, 689 

It will, however, be noted that notwith- 
standing the decreases in the latter part — 1954 1953 Decrease 
of 1958, total railway operating revenue for =e 
the two railways in the year 1953 exceeded $ $ $ 
that of 1952 by $29-7 millions. 

January.......... 70,685,494 | $1,035,239 | 10,349,745 

So far as figures are available for 1954,  poiuery 76,447,547 | 81,613,436 | 5,165,889 

they are as follows: 


The railways also make reference to the 


Period Ending 


following table of revenue car loadings: 


1953 1954 Increase Decrease 
314, 982 AI COL Ee ar cairenaee'< as 15, 844 
281,733 TTABOD PE cco tcccions 33, 167 


4,160,225 


Source: D.B.S. Car Loadings. 


In interpreting the monthly figures of 
operating revenues in 1953 in comparison 
with 1952, it is important to keep in mind 
that in 1952, total railway operating 
revenue was then at its peak. In October 
and December of 1953 also, two of the 
months when decreases from the preceding 
year occurred, revenue car loadings in the 
corresponding months of 1952 had been at 
a postwar peak. There were, moreover, 
certain special factors which had affected 
the fall and winter months of 1953-54, 
namely, lower grain shipments, a prolonged 
strike in northern Ontario and Quebec, a 
prolonged strike in the forest industries in 


the interior of British Columbia, and more 
severe weather conditions in January 1954, 
than in the corresponding month of 1953. 
The influence of some of these factors upon 
revenue freight car loadings is illustrated 
by the following table (top of next page). 


Although, as pointed out by the Cana- 
dian Pacific in its annual report, reduction 
in traffic volume in 1953 was fairly general 
and was particularly marked towards the 
end of the year, there were important in- 
creases in certain commodities “notably 
crude oil, cement, sand, gravel and crushed 
stone.” It is also to be borne in mind in 
connection with the reduction in grain ship- 
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YEAR TO YEAK KEDUCTIONS IN REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS ON 
CANADIAN RAILWAYS 


F Non-ferrous 
Grain and Logs, Pulpwood 
1952 to 1953 Total iene Praddets aes — Tanner 
October ss.. exaxws dev pee encnin sree aes aoe seins s 30, 000 10,000 +1, 000 4,000 
Novem D@f sus Gb ete or pile dens de Seco eee tenets 19,000 10,000 1,000 3,000 
Davemibery ak et sseveedee vapicte vcs towne Pe eRe en ese 35, 000 12,000 2,000 6,000 
1953 to 1954 
JANUSIYic0b-sa-c ipso se iices ccc teteer eres ern esas 47,000 17,000 3,000 5,000 
Bebrusry cowed steed sews twrwcwes Heb ae et re res ses 9,000 9000 bene atcaccocee 2,000 
Marthe (8) wx sas. vidnebtnat atti iainesneee Cert kena ote 17,000 10,000. al) ccteeratsminwecteeoee 2,000 


ments that the grain is still in storage and 
will no doubt have to be moved at some 
time. While LCL loadings are down, there 
is evidence of strength in automobiles, 
fuels, building products and newsprint. 


In considering a decline of the nature 
of that of which the above figures testify, 
it is relevant to have in view a somewhat 
longer period, and for that reason I append 


the following table: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 


(The figures are in thousands of cars) 


1940 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 
January 
SNCS, 2 we LAE Ae 229 | 272 | 236] 282] 280| 287] 302] 317] 300| 271] 331] 331] 315] 266 
February 
199.. PRLS EU Eas: 217 249 | 247 | 281 265 | 263 270 | 286} 289 282 294 | 315 | 282 273 
arc. 
195.. esc sine aii 250 | 271 286 | 313 | 301 302 | 306] 324] 330| 330] 336] 330) 320 
pri 
219... ace ON 252 | 273 | 280| 285] 293 | 282] 311] 334] 300] 292 | 337] 325] 323 
May 
237... SEOs «eg 276 | 288 285 | 319] 311 296 |} 345 | 325] 313 338 | 380] 356 | 345 
une 
240.. pps baiteeds 267 | 287) 300) 316] 322] 291 332 | 342 322 | 354 | 370| 347] 354 
uly 
248... pers: a aes 277 294 | 295 | 298 | 306] 305] 343 337 | 307 | 332 | 350] 364] 363 
Augus H 
Beat, Fas wetaae anes 279 282 | 304) 318 | 314] 325] 331 344 381 275 | 363 | 354] 346 
September 
252.. ose caren em 294 290 | 306} 317 300 | 324] 352] 378 | 363) 363 350 | 362 | 354 
clober 
ie aR ae en = aan 313 | 323 318 | 331 341 371 | 388 | 388 | 370; 385] 390| 392 362 
November 
AERO Soc ctsisla Sua die ae 286 | 291 320 | 328] 322] 349| 356] 370] 352] 369] 367] 350) 330 
December 
OHM Es GRA Lay 260 | 271] 290] 273] 272] 295) 321} 316] 301] 314] 315] 334] 298 
BOAT train cela rin ties a gin ah 3200 | 3386 | 3467 | 3661 | 3627 | 3690 | 3957 | 4060 | 3907 | 3906 | 4183 | 4160 | 3992 
It will be seen that, with the exception (a) the period of the late war; 
of pee 1951 su tag iokag? car Hing (b) the immediate postwar period; 
in were higher than any year bac h ‘ 
ars 1950-52 
to 1940. Probably an even better perspec- cnn im b eg P 
tive is gained from the following table of (d) 1953, and 
average car loadings during (e) 1954 to date: 
REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS—CANADIAN RAILWAYS 
Monthly Averages During 1939-45, 1946-49, 1950-52, and 1953 
Period Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Total 


ass 


The railway industry is undoubtedly 
sensitive to fluctuations in the economy 
and it is possible that the decrease in 1953 
may be a reflection of the stabilization 
occurring in the economy following the 
period of expansion after the outbreak of 
war in Korea and the rapid growth of 
resource development which the country 
has been experiencing of late years. If 
this be so, there would be no basis for any 
conclusion other than that the economic 
development remains strong. Canadian 
National Railways have estimated that the 
physical volume of traffic carried in the 
current year will not be greatly less than 
in 1953. This estimate has not as yet 
materialized. 


In discussing the falling off in revenue 
and its causes, including the competition 
from other modes of transport, the rail- 
ways have called our attention to the 
judgment of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, dated February 15, 1954, 
in which the Board referred to its earlier 
judgment of March 6, 1953, where it had 
stated 
that the Board had become increasingly 
concerned as to the long-term ability of 
the Canadian economy to continue indefi- 
nitely to bear successive increases in freight 
rates on the scale of the then recent past 
and we made further reference to the 
apeparances of an approaching danger of the 
railways being priced out of the transporta- 
tion market and likewise the equal danger 
of labour pricing itself out of railway 
employment. 

The Commissioners in their judgment of 
1953 say that while Canadian gross national 
product increased in 1953 over 1952, on the 
other hand, overall freight tonnage in 1952 
was practically the same as in 1951. The 
more significant fact, however, in the 
Board’s opinion was the decline in the 
carriage of high class goods and increases 
in traffic of a low grade and less remunera- 
tive character. The Board noted, on the 
basis of rail statistics then available, a 
decline in overall volume, as well as a 
further decline from 1952 in the carriage of 
high class goods, and went on to say: 


As a result of these recent rail traffic 
trends, we are now more strongly than ever 
of the opinion that the long succession of 
general freight rate increases, mainly due 
to added costs of labour which is the largest 
single factor and to increased costs of 
materials, has brought about a loss of traffic 
by the railways to competing modes of 
transport not only of traffic which the rail- 
ways formerly regarded as_ vulnerable 
because it was highly competitive, but a 
loss as well of traffic which was formerly 
non-competitive but which has now become 
subject to competition by reason of the 


aforementioned long succession of rate in- 
creases. Thus the law of diminishing 
returns is now, in the inexorable economic 
sense, beginning to assert itself. 


Before this Board, however, the spokes- 
man for the railways stated that 


any increase in costs in 1954 can only force 
the railways to seek means of lessening the 
impact of such costs on their income by 
increased rates, however unpleasant this 
prospect may be, 


and continued: 


Mr. Porter: Just there I would like you at 
some time to develop that very question. 
Can increased rates give you _ increased 
revenue? Have you any opinion that you 
would care to express after some thought 
on that? Is there not a ceiling somewhere? 

Mr. Gossace: I would say that at the 
present time we have probably not reached 
the ceiling. 

Mr. Porrer: 
larly interested. 
Mr. GossacE: It was from the shippers 
point of view that we felt the unpleasant- 
ness of this prospect would be particularly 
open; but we do not feel that we have yet 
reached the stage where rates cannot be 
increased with resulting increased revenues 
but we do realize that such increases are 
becoming much more unpleasant to the 
economy and perhaps undesirable to the 
economy. 


As a shipper I am particu- 


* * * 


The CHAIRMAN: When you say that you do 
not think the ceiling has been reached you 
mean that the railways could charge more 
and not lose to other forms of transporta- 
tion sufficiently to affect their increase in 
revenue? 

Mr. Gossage: I think that probably is the 
case, but what the effects would be on the 
economy of Canada is a much more serious 
study—whether or not those increases would 
have worse effect on the economy of Canada 
than any benefit there might be in other 
directions. That is a question that would 
have to be considered. 


Increase in net revenue, of course, is not 
to be looked for simply by means of 
increases in freight rates but by constant 
attention to economy and efficiency in 
operation on the part of employer and 
employee alike. This subject matter was, 
however, not touched upon in the evidence 
before the Board save that with respect 
to employee efficiency the railways claimed 
that although, when the introduction of 
the five-day week was under negotiation, 
the employees represented that there would 
be such improved efficiency on their part 
resulting therefrom that there would be a 
quick balancing of any immediate costs, no 
evidence of any such result is discernible 
from a study of the question made by the 
railways apparently independently of the 
employees. 

On the other hand, the latter contended 
on the basis of an analysis of their own 
that there was evidence of increased 
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employee productivity. Had the results in 
terms of the correlatives of costs and 
employee productivity of a major change 
of this character been the subject of joint 
investigation, the Board would have been 
greatly assisted in its appreciation of the 
situation before it. However, in this whole 
area of efficiency and productivity in which, 
apart from the public; the railways and 
railway employees have the greatest mutual 
interest, we do not know what means either 
has of being constantly informed of what 
is being done or attempted by the other, 
or whether there exists any co-operative 
organization for the furtherance of these 
objects. It may not be amiss in this con- 
nection to reproduce two paragraphs from 
the agreement reached in December 1953, 
between the British Transport Commission 
and the Trade Unions: 

The British Transport Commission are 
prepared to examine with the Trade Unions 
their whole wage and salary structure. The 
British Transport Commission contemplate 
that this examination would be completely 
exhaustive without conditions of any kind. 
Its purposes would be to correct anomalies 
and give added incentives (including differ- 


entials) in desirable cases; and to investi- 
gate all standard rates of pay. 


At the same time the British Transport 
Commission and the Unions agree to confer 
in order to evolve ways of increasing the 
efficiency of the railway organization, not 
only by such adjustment of wages and 
salaries as may result from the above exam- 
ination, but by all other appropriate means. 

In the present instance the evidence 
presented to this Board as to the result 
in terms of employee productivity of the 
introduction of the forty-hour week is not 
of a sufficiently satisfactory character, in 
my opinion, to enable any finding to be 
based upon it, with the result that the 
Board is without the assistance which 
resolution of the question would have 
afforded. 

Coming directly to the question presently 
under consideration, the situation resolves 
itself into one in which, upon the one hand, 
the hourly rated non-operating railway 
employee is, and for some time has been, 
at a disadvantage in the matter of paid 
statutory holidays, measured by the 
standard of the existing practice in the 
durable goods industry—the standard which 
the railways themselves have now for a 
number of years put forward as the best 
available for comparison in such matters. 


Average hourly earnings of the durable 
goods worker also, as at December 1, 1953, 
were 149-5 cents as against 146-1 cent in 
the case of the railway worker (Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific). There is, 
however, to be brought into the comparison 
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the relatively high stability of employment 
which has obtained over the years in 
railway employment, to which reference has 
already been made. The same is probably 
not so true of the durable goods industry. 
The railway worker has also pension and 
pass benefits, which are by no means to 
be undervalued. In 1953, the cost of 
pensions to the Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific Railways was $35,685,622. 


On: the other hand, the existing economic 
situation in which the railways find them- 
selves is also a fact. While the railways 
will, in 1954, have the benefit for twelve 
months, of the 7 per cent increase in freight 
rates granted in March 1953, as against 
nine and a half months in that year, that 
increase was granted by reason of a then 
existing deficiency in revenue and not for 
the purpose of meeting future additional 
costs. Moreover, the degree of net benefit 
resulting from the higher rates for the full 
year will depend upon the volume of busi- 
ness done. To assess what will be the 
economic experience of the railways in 1954 
is to move in the realm of conjecture. 
No very solid foundation upon which to 
base any increase in remuneration to 
employees would thereby be furnished. 
However, just as I cannot agree with the 
contention of the employees that the 
financial condition of the railways is 
irrelevant to the matter in hand, neither 
do I think that that condition should 
control regardless of all other considera- 
tions. Were the agreements which are the 
subject of the present conciliation pro- 
ceedings to be settled for an extended 
period of years, the proper recommenda- 
tion to make would probably be different 
from that where, as in the present case, 
they are for a period of one year only. 


After the best consideration which I have 
been able to give to all aspects of the 
present question, I think that a beginning 
should be made in the removal of the 
existing disadvantage and that the hourly 
rated non-operating employee should receive 
payment for three statutory holidays not 
worked, namely, New Year’s Day, the first 
of July and Labour Day. I think, how- 
ever, that in respect of work performed 
on these three days, payment should be 
on a pro rata basis and not time and one- 
half as at present. 


This brings me to a consideration of the 
proposal that if an employee performs 
“any” service on a statutory holiday he 
shall be paid triple time therefor. As 
already stated, present agreements call for 
pro rata rates for the monthly rated and 
time and one-half for the hourly rated 
employees. , : 


In the consideration of all the proposals 
before this Board, it must constantly be 
borne in mind that the operation of the 
railways is not quite the same as the 
situation which obtains in industry in 
general. The order of Mr. McAdoo, 
already referred to, contains the following 
pertinent observations: 

I am in full sympathy, as every reasonable 
man must be, with the natural desire of the 
employees to be released from Sunday and 
holiday labour as far as possible. Not only 
are employees the better for such periods 
of rest and recreation, but they naturally 
prefer for that purpose Sundays and holi- 
days, because all the habits of our people 
are so adjusted that rest and recreation are 
more feasible and satisfactory on those days 
than on other days... At the same time we 
must face the fact that the entire public 
expects the railroads to be operated on 
Sundays and holidays, as well as on other 
days; hence it is impossible to adopt any 
plan which will eliminate Sunday and holi- 
day labour. 


In order to discourage Sunday and holi- 
day work on the railways, the order 
provided for the higher scale of payment 
for work performed on such days, to which 
reference has already been made. 

The railway industry demands continuous 
operation on Sundays and holidays as well 
as other days. In fact, the public demand 
for certain types of service is actually 
higher on Sundays and holidays than on 
other days, and such considerations entail 
the working of considerable numbers of 
railway employees on such days. The 
situation under which the railways operate 
is therefore different from that which pre- 
vails in industry generally, where work on 
Sundays and holidays is much more gener- 
ally controllable. 

I therefore think that, as the object of 
penalty rates is to keep to a minimum 
unnecessary holiday work, present rates are 
sufficiently high for that purpose. To in- 
crease them would be merely to increase 
further the cost of work on the railways 
which cannot be avoided. 

Nor do I think that the proposal for a 
minimum of eight hours’ pay at penalty 
rates for any service performed on a 
holiday should be recommended. Such a 
proposal would run counter to the under- 
lying idea to which the employees them- 
selves subscribe, namely, that work on all 
such days should be kept to the bare 
essentials of what is necessary so as to 
preserve holidays for their primary use for 
rest and recreation. Present agreements 
contain provision for a minimum of two, 
three or four hours. To increase these 
could only have the effect of increasing 
the amount of holiday work to be per- 
formed by the employees, as the railways, 


if obliged to pay in any event, would 
undoubtedly be inclined to require the full 
eight hours’ work to be performed. There 
would be no monetary advantage to the 
railways in relieving the employee until 
the full period had been worked. 

It should be pointed out that included 
in the non-operating employees here rep- 
resented are certain classifications, such as 
dining and sleeping car employees, porters 
and express messengers, whose duties are 
performed upon trains and whose condi- 
tions of employment are in some measure 
related to those of train service employees. 

Obviously, a sleeping car conductor can- 
not be relieved from service while en 
route in order to give him the benefit of 
a statutory holiday. Agreements with 
employees of classifications of this char- 
acter have necessarily been entered into in 
the light of such circumstances and such 
agreements have necessarily paid no atten- 
tion to statutory holidays. It would be 
unreasonable to provide for penalty rates 
for holidays worked with respect to such 
employees. No employees engaged in train 
or engine service are so paid. 

The last paragraph of the proposal of 
the employees with respect to holidays 
reads: 

If any of the holidays specified and 
referred to above shall fall on an assigned 
rest day of an employee, the next following 
assigned work day shall be considered as 
that employee’s holiday. 


Present agreements covering monthly 
rated employees generally provide for such 
employees to receive an extra day’s pay 
at the pro rata rate or a day off in lieu, 
should a holiday fall on an assigned rest 
day, but the determination of monthly 
rates for this class of employee has been 
arrived at on a basis excluding the con- 
sideration that such an employee might 
be deprived of a free day by reason of a 
statutory holiday falling upon his assigned 
rest day. The provision mentioned above 
has accordingly been made to take care 
of such a situation. The same considera- 
tion does not apply in the case of the 
hourly rated employee and I would there- 
fore not recommend any change in the 
present practice in this respect. The 
evidence does not show that such a practice, 
in the case of the hourly rated employees, 
is at all prevalent in industry. 


II. The Request With Respect to 
Vacations with Pay 


This proposal is as follows:— 


Annual vacations with pay rules shall be 
revised to provide the following: 
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(a) An employee shall be allowed vacation 
with pay for service rendered in the first 
calendar year on the basis of one day’s vaca- 
tion for each twenty-five (25) days’ service, 
or major portion thereof; 

(b) After one year of service, ten 
consecutive working days’ vacation. 

(c) Aften ten years’ service, fifteen (15) 
consecutive working days’ vacation. 

(d) After fifteen years’ service, twenty 
(20) consecutive working days’ vacation. 

(e) Provisions as to vacation qualifica- 
tions in the respective agreements shall be 
modified consistent with the foregoing. 

(f) Time off because of sickness, injury, 
jury duty, court attendance or committee 
work, whether compensated or not, and all 
paid holidays, shall be counted as service 
in computing the number of days of service 
necessary to qualify for a vacation. 

(g) An employee qualified for vacation 
with pay who leaves the service for any 
reason shall be granted full vacation pay 
earned up to the time of the termination 
of his service. This shall include pay for 
vacation earned in the preceding year and 
not yet granted, and the vacation earned in 
the current year. 

(h) If a paid holiday shall fall during 
the employee’s vacation period, he shall be 
granted one additional day of vacation for 
each such holiday. 


(i) If the employee performs service on 
any day in his vacation period, he shall be 
paid for each such day not less than eight 
hours’ pay, at double the regular rate of his 
position, in addition to his vacation pay; 
service beyond eight hours shall be paid at 
double the regular rate of his position. 

If the railway does not grant actual time 
off for all vacation due, the employee shall 
be paid in accordance with this clause, for 
a period during the calendar year equivalent 
to the vacation to which he is entitled. 


(j) If any employee shall leave the ser- 
vice of the railway to enter the armed 
forces retaining his seniority rights with 
the railway, he shall be entitled to whatever 
part of his full vacation pay earned in the 
preceding and current calendar years shall 
not have been given him at the time of 
leaving. Time spent in the armed forces 
. during which seniority is accumulating shall 
be considered continuous service. 

(k) Nothing herein shall be construed to 
deprive any employee of such additional 
vacation days or more favourable practice 
as he may be entitled to receive under any 
existing rule, understanding or custom, which 
additional vacation days or more favourable 
practice shall be accorded under and in 
accordance with the terms of such existing 
rule, understanding or custom. 


(10) 


The railways estimate that the cost 
involved would be $9,349,000 for the 
employees ultimately affected. Under 
existing agreements, generally speaking, 
monthly rated employees receive two 
weeks’ holidays with pay after one year 
of service, while the hourly rated receive 

One week after 1 year and up to 3 years; 


One and one-half weeks after 3 years and 
up to 5 years; 


Two weeks after 5 years. 
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Telegraphers constitute an exception in that 
they receive two weeks after three years. 
A year of service for purposes of paid holi- 
days requires the employee to have 
worked a stipulated number of days in 
the calendar year. In the case of the 
monthly rated employee this is 254 days, 
while in that of the hourly rated it is 250. 
Certain credits are, however, allowed 
employees for illness, injury and committee 
work to which more particular reference 
will later be made. 


The departmental survey already referred 
to shows that in the durable goods industry, 
out of 418,500 plant employees, about 45 per 
cent receive two weeks after three years 
or less service, while some 47 per cent are 
required to serve five years or more before 
being so entitled. With respect to the 
183,251 “office” employees, the survey indi- 
cates that some 88 per cent receive two 
weeks after service of one year or less. 
These figures indicate that a difference is 
maintained as between monthly rated and 
hourly rated employees, and I do not 
think, in the circumstances presently exist- 
ing, the present basis among the non- 
operating railway employees with respect 
to the two weeks’ vacation should be 
disturbed. 


With respect to more extended vacations, 
the departmental survey shows that some 
49 per cent of the plant employees in the 
durable goods group receive three weeks 
or more paid vacations after service of 
from ten to twenty-five years, while in 
the case of the office employees, some 59 
per cent are so entitled. 


The average length of service among 
railway employees is comparatively high, 
a condition which has arisen out of the 
application of seniority rules and the rela- 
tive stability of railway employment in 
past years. The railway brief states that: 


On the railways the number of employees in 
the non- operating group here represented with 
10 or more years’ service is 46 per cent of the 
total; those with 15 or more years’ service, 
28 per cent; and those with 20 or more years’ 
service, 24 per cent. This is substantially 
in excess of the average industrial company 
as is shown by a survey made recently by 
the Quebec Industrial Relations Institute of 
33 companies in the Montreal area which 
grant 3 weeks’ vacation with pay. This 
survey showed none of the companies had as 
much as 46 per cent of their employees 
receiving 3 weeks’ vacation with pay, indeed 
the highest proportion reported was 34 per 
cent. The number of companies with more 
than 28 per cent was only 3 and with more 
than 24 per cent, 5 or only 15 per cent af 
the total number of companies. 


The cost, therefore, of extending the 
base for paid vacations among employees 
of longer service would bear much more 
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heavily on the railways than would appear 
to be the case in industry generally. 

It also ought not to be forgotten, when 
considering the matter of holidays, that 
within the last three, years there has been 
added to the holidays of every railway 
employee an additional fifty-two days in 
each year (26 in the case of the limited 
number who formerly worked 44 hours per 
week), the existing remuneration in force 
when this occurred, being maintained. 

I think, however, having regard to the 
evidence as to the practice in outside 
industry to which I have referred, that 
there should be some extension of vaca- 
tion beyond two weeks in the case of 
employees who have given long service. 
I therefore recommend that after twenty- 
five years’ service, there should be a vaca- 
tion of three weeks with pay. 

With respect to clause (f) of the pro- 
posal, present agreements provide in effect 
that where an employee has not worked 
full time during the preceding year, his 
vacation shall be proportional to the days 
of actual service, but an employee is 
allowed credit for fifty days not worked 
on account of sickness, injury or com- 
mittee work. The result is that an 
employee would have his vacation allow- 
ance curtailed only, if with this credit, his 
service during the year were less than 238 
days. This is in effect to reduce the 
minimum number of working days 
required, namely, 254, by a further sixteen 
days. I do not think the unlimited nature 
of the variation involved in the present 
proposal is reasonable. Our attention has 
not been called to the existence in indus- 
try of any practice which would support 
any recommendation on our part for the 
adoption of the proposal now put forward. 

With respect to clause (g), this pro- 
posal would provide that an employee 
should be paid for vacation not taken even 
though he were discharged for cause. 
Apart from such case, I think the proposal 
reasonable and would recommend its 
adoption. 

With regard to the proposal contained in 
clause (h), namely, that if a paid holiday 
shall fall during the employee’s vacation 
period, he shall be granted one additional 
day of vacation therefor, I do not think 
this should cause any difficulty as it is 
the present practice to grant credit for a 
statutory holiday falling in a vacation 
period. 

The proposal embodied in clause (i) that 
if an employee performs service on a day 
during his vacation period, he shall be 


paid for not less than eight hours at triple 


rates, is not supported by any evidence 


submitted to the Board that this is a 
situation which arises in practice with any 
frequency. My opinion, in the absence of 
such evidence, is that such a situation 
could only arise through emergency condi- 
tions. Penalties, whatever their size, are 
designed to prevent abuse and I think 
that the existing penalty provisions are 
quite ample to take care of any such 
situation. 

I would also recommend acceptance of 
the proposal contained in clause (j) with 
the exception of the last sentence, if by 
that it be intended that an employee, 
absent in the armed forces, should con- 
tinue to be entitled to holidays with pay 
on the same basis as though he were in 
fact continuing to perform his ordinary 
duties in the service of the employer. 

I think also that the present practice of 
requiring an employee to serve the required 
number of days in a “calendar” year before 
becoming entitled to his first paid vaca- 
tion after entering railway employ should 
be swept away and entitlement to such 
holiday be on the basis of a year, regard- 
less of whether or not it falls across two 
calendar years. 

Apart from the above, I would not 
recommend any other changes in the 
present basis upon which holidays with pay 
are granted. 


Ill. Sick Leave With Pay 
The proposal under this head is that 


Employees shall be allowed eighteen (18) 
days’ pay per year for time lost on account 
of sickness. Unused days shall be cumulated 
to an employee’s credit. 


It has been made clear that this proposal 
does not assume that an employee, on 
leaving railway service for whatever 
reason, should receive payment for 
accumulated unused sick leave benefit. 
The railways estimate that this proposal 
involves a cost of $1,708,000 for each day 
for all those involved, and that with the 
cumulative feature, the cost would amount 
to $30,743,000. The employees argue that 
sick leave days which would actually be 
used would not exceed seven per employee 
and that the cost, therefore, would be 
$10,248,000. To the extent that experience 
would prove to be in excess of seven days, 
the cost would be correspondingly increased. 
At present, none of the agreements 
provide for sick leave with pay, although 
this form of employee benefit is granted 
by the railways from time to time on a 
voluntary basis in the case of certain 
groups performing clerical services. As: 
pointed out by the employees themselves: 
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It is true that in industry generally, 
there are relatively few examples of sick 
leave with pay, either for office or non- 
office employees. In most industry in Canada, 
where any provision against illness exists, 
it takes the form of some kind of health 
and welfare plan. 


The employees contend, however, that such 
welfare plans are the equivalent of sick 
leave with pay and may therefore be justi- 
fiably used for purposes of comparison. 

They point to the sick leave with pay 
regulations covering the federal Civil 
Service, as well as the Civil Service of a 
number of the provinces, in a number of 
which eighteen days per year are allowed, 
the cumulative feature also being present. 

Reference is also made to the practice 
followed by certain federal Crown corpora- 
tions, as well as to that prevailing in 
certain public service corporations such as 
the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commis- 
sion and the Bell Telephone Company. 

The situation disclosed to exist by the 
Department of Labour survey among the 
802,377 plant employees covered, is that 
12-7 per cent only, enjoy some form of 
sick leave benefit with either full or partial 
pay, while of the 183,251 office employees, 
some 94-7 per cent enjoy some such bene- 
fits. In the case of plant employees in the 
durable goods industry, the figure is 6-4 
per cent and in the case of office employees, 
92-5 per cent. 

The survey also shows that in urban and 
suburban passenger transportation, 37-7 per 
cent of non-office employees and 94-7 per 
cent of office employees enjoy similar 
benefits. In the case of truck transporta- 
tion and interurban bus and coach trans- 
portation, respectively, the comparable 
figures are 9-8 per cent and 5:4 per cent 
of non-office, and 87:9 per cent and 80:6 
per cent of office employees. The number 
of employees in these groups, is, however, 
comparatively small. 

Apart from plans providing sick leave 
with some pay, the departmental survey 
shows also that of 802,805 plant employees, 
some 753,000 are covered by some form of 
accident as well as sickness benefit plans, 
some 396,000 durable goods employees, out 
of a total of 418,753, being so covered. 
The proportion of employees similarly 
covered in truck transportation, urban and 
suburban transportation and interurban bus 
and coach transportation is also high. The 
same is true of office employees in these 
last mentioned industries, the proportions 
being, if anything, higher than in the case 
of plant employees. 

Of the above sickness and accident 
benefit plans, 40 per cent of the plant 
employees in manufacturing are covered 
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by plans which include provisions for some 
cash compensation. In the case of durable 
goods the percentage is 48-6 per cent; truck 
transportation, 31-1 per cent; and urban and 
suburban transportation, 29-4 per cent. In 
the case of office employees, 37-1 per cent 
in manufacturing as a whole are covered by 
such plans, the figure for durable goods 
being 43-8 per cent, for truck transporta- 
tion, 33:0 per cent, and for urban and 
suburban transportation, 18-1 per cent. 

The employees agree that in order to 
make this information relevant to the 
present discussion, it is necessary to con- 
sider the extent of employee contribution 
to the plans. The present proposal on 
behalf of the employees is, of course, that 
the contribution of the railways should be 
100 per cent. 

On this aspect, the department survey 
shows that, of the 753,303 plant employees 
covered by sickness and accident benefit 
plans, only 80,324 are covered by plans 
the cost of which is fully borne by the 
employers. Of the 396,959 employees in the 
durable goods industry who are covered by 
some form of plan, 43,420 only are covered 
by plans to which they do not contribute. 
In truck transportation, only 778 employees 
out of 9,298 are so covered. Out of 17,500 
employees in urban and suburban passenger 
transportation, the number is 632, and only 
96 employees engaged in interurban bus 
coach transportation out of a total of 3,519. 


The situation among office employees is 
not very different. Out of 176,568 office 
employees covered by some form of sick- 
ness and accident benefit plans in manu- 
facturing as a whole, only 16,161 are 
covered by plans the cost of which is 
entirely borne by the employers and only 
10,665 of the 95,067 office employees in the 
durable gools industry are so covered. The 
comparable figures for the other forms of 
transportation industries referred to are 
negligible. 

The situation thus disclosed, therefore, 
does not tend to support the proposal put 
forward by the employees or, indeed, any 
proposal involving a plan the cost of which 
would be fully borne by the employers. 
The employees themselves recognize that 
the experience of industry with plans of 
that character has been unfavourable due 
to its tendency to encourage malingering. 
They argue, however, that the cumulative 
feature of the present proposal would help 
to remove the temptation to malingering 
for the purpose of using up sick leave 
in each year, although not needed, in order 
to avoid losing it. It is suggested that 
the knowledge that unused days are accu- 
mulated to the employee’s credit would 


remove this temptation and encourage 
accumulation for proper purposes, namely, 
for serious illnesses more likely to occur 
: with advancing years. 


The experience from this standpoint in 
the administration of different plans in this 
: country and elsewhere has been referred to 
' by the employees and the railways. In 
view of my conclusion on this matter, 
however, I do not consider it necessary 
to discuss such experience in any detail. 
I would mention the report made in 1951 
by the Industrial Relations Section of the 
Department of Economies and Social 
Institutions of Princeton University entitled 
“The Operation of Sickness Benefit Pans 
in Collective Bargaining.” One of the 
factors tending to the control of this form 
of abuse is stated by that report to be 
the size of benefits relevant to earnings, 
and it goes on to point out that many of 
those concerned with plans of this character 
had reported that benefits under their plans 
were “not high enough to induce employees 
to remain away from work unnecessarily.” 
To quote further: 

Among the programs studied the highest 
proportion of earnings reimbursed was 60 
per cent, with most of the plans paying con- 
siderably less. There was lack of agreement 
among administrators as to just how large 
a proportion of earnings it was feasible to 
pay. The members of one employer’s asso- 
ciation who contribute to the union’s sick 
benefit fund also allow their Far geclang one 
week’s sick leave per year at full pay. The 
president of this association pointed out that 
while employees do not abuse the insurance 
benefits which range from 40 to 50 per cent 
of earnings, they definitely abuse the sick 
leave provision of the contract, with 90 per 
cent of the employees reporting sick for one 
week during the year. 


The report states that most of the 
administrators of plans covered by the 
study were of the opinion that benefits 
should not go above 40 or 50 per cent. 
Only a minority believed that employees 
‘should be reimbursed for their entire loss 
of earnings. 

Whatever scheme may constitute the best 
mode of providing the appropriate benefits 
while at the same time eliminating or 
keeping to a minimum dishonest claims, 
enough has been indicated in the above 
_ discussion to compel the conclusion that the 
employees’ proposal in its present form 
; could not be recommended. I think, how- 
ever, in view of the current trend in in- 
dustry toward some form of protection 
against the misfortune or disaster of illness 
or injury, the time has come when some 


benefit of railway employees. No 
was, however, made on either side 
before oe Board for adoption any 


ne ntributory plan ought to be instituted for 


scheme, and it is obvious that in such a 
situation the Board cannot be in a posi- 
tion to formulate a scheme which it could 
say ought to be put into operation. 


It appears that some time prior to the 
employees’ notice which initiated these 
proceedings, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company had already entered upon discus- 
sions with representatives of all its 
employees looking toward the formulation 
of a plan of sickness and injury benefits, 
including some element of group insurance. 
These discussions, however, had not pro- 
ceeded to the point where any mutually 
satisfactory plan had been evolved, and 
the discussions themselves appear to have 
been discontinued shortly after the initia- 
tion of the present proceedings, although 
the company intimated it was prepared to 
take up the matter where it had been left 
off. It was also stated to the Board that 
on the Canadian National Railways some 
plan or plans is or are in existence covering 
some, although not all employees. There 
appear to be no current discussions, how- 
ever, looking toward any changes or exten- 
sion of the existing benefits, whatever they 
may be. 

The settling of a comprehensive scheme 
suitable to the particular conditions exist- 
ing among railway employees will obviously 
entail a good deal of careful thought and 
discussion. All that can be done in the 
existing circumstances is to express the 
view as above that the time has come 
when a suitable plan ought to be devised, 
and to recommend that the railways should 
take or continue steps to that end. 


IV. Payment for Sunday Work 


The employees’ request under this head 
is as follows: 


(4) Any employee who performs service 
on a Sunday which is not his rest day shall 
be paid for a minimum of eight hours at 
one and one-half times the applicable straight 
time hourly rate of pay. Any employee who 
performs service on a Sunday which is his 
rest day shall be paid for a minimum of 
eight hours at double the applicable straight 
time hourly rate of pay. Service beyond 


‘ eight hours on any Sunday shall be com- 


pensated at double the applicable straight 
time hourly rate of pay. 


The request involves four separate features: 

(a) Payment of time and one-half for 
Sunday service on an employee’s regularly 
scheduled work day; 

(b) Payment of double time for Sunday 
service on an employee’s regularly scheduled 
rest day; 

(c) Payment for a minimum of eight 
hours for Sunday service at the applicable 
penalty rate; and 


. 
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(d) Payment for all hours in excess of 
eight on any Sunday at double straight 
time rates. 

The railways estimate that the cost of 
time and one-half for Sunday work, as 
such, for all non-operating employees would 
amount to over $7,000,000 annually. 

At the present time agreements covering 
the services of non-operating railway 
employees provide for a penalty rate of 
time and one-half for work performed on 
a Sunday which is a regularly scheduled 
rest day of the employee. For work per- 
formed on a Sunday which is a regularly 
scheduled work day, payment at pro rata 
rates is the rule, the overtime provisions 
being the same as for any other day. 

The railways admit it to be undeniable 
that for most people, working on Sundays 
is less desirable than using it as a day of 
rest. As has already been pointed out, 
however, railway operation differs from 
ordinary industrial operations because of 
the obligation based on the demand of 
the public for continuous service by the 
railways, there being no exception on 
Sundays or holidays. On the contrary, on 
such days the demand for some types of 
service is heavier. It has, accordingly, so 
far proved impossible to adopt any plan 
which will eliminate either Sunday or 
holiday labour. 

Other industry, such as manufacturing 
plants, for example, can, to a large degree, 
control or eliminate Sunday and _ holiday 
work. Even in outside industry, however, 
as the employees admit, the available in- 
formation does not indicate any general 
practice providing for the payment of 
penalty rates for service on Sundays which 
form part of an employee’s regular work 
week. 

The history behind the present request 
is of interest. In earlier days of railway 
operation in Canada, Sunday was the 
recognized day of rest, but those employees 
necessary to the continuous operation of the 
railway were normally assigned to a seven- 
day week basis without any penalty what- 
ever for Sunday work. During the first 
World War, there was a departure from 
this practice and overtime rates were 
imposed in the case of Sunday work per- 
formed by all employees, with no provision 
for the assignment of a rest day other than 
Sunday. 


REPORT OF BOARD MEMBER 


There appeared to have been a long 
course of negotiations between the parties 
and also through conciliation officers of the 
Department of Labour before the matter 
came to this Board, and as far as repre- 
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By a decision of the Railroad Labour 
Board in the United States, No. 222, of 
August 11, 1921, an exception from the 
last mentioned provision was made in the 
case of certain positions essential to the 
continuous operation of railroads, the occu- 
pants of these positions being required to 
work on Sundays on the same basis as on 
any other day. In Canada, by Supplement 
B to Wage Agreement No. 4, effective 
May 22, 1922, shop crafts employees were 
similarly excepted but this was combined 
with a provision for a rest day other than 
Sunday, making effective a six-day work 
week. 

At about the same time, this same prin- 
ciple of establishing one rest day in seven, 
Sunday if possible, was established in the 
agreements with other classifications of 
employees except those represented by the 
Commercial Telegraphers Union of America, 
who retained a provision for payment of 
penalty overtime on Sunday for the reason 
that no other day could be assigned as a 
rest day. Such provision was eliminated, 
however, in the revision of the agreements 
following upon the institution of the forty- 
hour week on June 1, 1951. 

It will therefore be observed that the 
present proposal would preserve the right 
of persons regularly assigned to work on 
Sunday to two rest days other than Sunday 
each week, notwithstanding that Sunday 
work would be paid for on the penalty 
basis. This results from the rule in the 
various agreements penalizing work in 
excess of forty hours in any work week. 
The revised agreements above referred to 
did not provide for any penalty payment 
on Saturday or Sunday as such. 

As already expressed, my view is that 
the present penalty rate is sufficient to 
discourage unnecessary Sunday work. The 
proposal for a minimum of eight hours’ 
work on any Sunday would tend to in- 
crease Sunday work for the reason, as 
already pointed out, that there would: be 
no incentive on the part of the railways 
to release an employee before the expira- 
tion of that period. I therefore do not 
recommend this proposal. 

Dated this twenty-second day of April, 
1954. 

Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) R. L. Ketiocx, 
Chairman. 


REPRESENTING EMPLOYEES 


sentations to the Board were concerned it 
would appear that the employees made 
certain proposals for revision of the oper- 
ating agreements, and while what has been 
termed negotiations apparently continuing 
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over some months have gone on _ the 
Companies’ attitude at all times with a 
flat no, and no counter proposals of any 
kind were made by them. From the record 
before the Board the notice of the desire 
to revise the then existing agreement was 
given by the employees to the Companies 
on the 2nd of November 1953. 


The Employees Request 


(1) Effective with the calendar year 1954 
all employees shall be given holidays off 
with pay each year as follows: 

New Year’s Day 
Good Friday 
Victoria Day 
Dominion Day 
Labour Day 
Thanksgiving Day 
pe sene, olen I Day 
Christmas Day 


and 


such other days as may be designated or 
proclaimed to be holidays by the federal 
Government. 


If an employee performs any service on 
any such holiday he shall be paid not less 
than eight (8) hours at double his regular 
rate of pay, in addition to the regular pay 
for that holiday. 


Tf any of the holidays specified and 
referred to above shall fall on an assigned 
rest day of an employee, the next following 
assigned work day shall be considered as 
that employee’s holiday. 

(2) Annual vacations with pay rules shall 
be revised to provide the following: 

(a) An employee shall be allowed vaca- 
tion with pay for service rendered in the 
first calendar year on the basis of one day’s 
vacation for each twenty-five (25) days’ 
service, or major portion thereof. 


(b) After one year of service, ten (10) 
consecutive working days’ vacation. 

(ec) After ten years’ service, fifteen (15) 
consecutive working days’ vacation. 

(d) After fifteen years’ service, twenty 
(20) consecutive working days’ vacation. 

(e) Provisions as to vacation qualifica- 
tions in the respective agreements shall be 
modified consistent with the foregoing. 

(f) Time off because of sickness, injury, 
jury duty, court attendance or committee 
work, whether compensated or not, and all 
paid holidays, shall be counted as service 
in computing the number of days of service 
necessary to qualify for a vacation. 


(g) An employee qualified for vacation 
with pay who leaves the service for any 
reason shall be granted full vacation pay 
earned up to the time of the termination 
of his service. This shall include pay for 
vacation earned in the preceding year and 
not yet granted, and the vacation earned 
in the current year. 

(h) If a paid holiday shall fall during 
the employee’s vacation period, he shall be 
granted one additional day of vacation for 
each such holiday. 

(i) If the employee performs service on 
any day in his vacation period, he shall be 

aid for each such day not less than eight 
aed pay, at double the regular rate of his 
position, in addition to his vacation pay; 


service beyond eight hours shall be paid at 
double the regular rate of his position. 

If the railway does not grant actual time 
off for all vacation due, the employee shal] 
be paid in accordance with this clause, for a 
period during the calendar year equivalent 
to the vacation to which he is entitled. 

(j) If any employee shall leave the service 
of the railway to enter the armed forces 
retaining his seniority rights with the rail- 
way, he shall be entitled to whatever part 
of his full vacation pay earned in the pre- 
ceding and current calendar years shall not 
have been given him at the time of leaving. 
Time spent in the armed forces during which 
seniority is accumulating shall be considered 
continuous service. 

(k) Nothing herein shall be construed to 
deprive any employee of such additional 
vacation days or more favourable practice 
as he may be entitled to receive under any 
existing rule, understanding or custom, which 
additional vacation days or more favourable 
practice shall be accorded under and in 
accordance with the terms of such existing 
rule, understanding or custom. 

(3) Employees shall be allowed eighteen 
(18) days’ pay per year for time lost on 
account of sickness. Unused days shall be 
cumulated to an employee’s credit. 

(4) Any employee who performs service 
on a Sunday which is not his rest day 
shall be paid for a minimum of eight hours 
at one and one-half times the applicable 
straight time hourly rate of pay. Any 
employee who performs service on a Sunday 
which is his rest day shall be paid for a 
minimum of eight hours at double the appli- 
cable straight time hourly rate of pay. Ser- 
vice beyond eight hours on any Sunday shall 
be compensated at double the applicable 
straight time hourly rate of pay. 


General Comments 


No counter proposal of any kind was 
submitted by the Companies. The entire 
presentation by the Companies, based upon 
an absolute refusal on all counts, was 
directed to attempt to show that the 
Companies couldn’t afford to make any 
concessions. 

Certain selected figures directed towards 
that end were presented by the Companies, 
who selected an exchange point in the 
United States as indicative of the costs 
of certain aspects of railway operation in 
Canada. 

No information was given respecting any 
other point either in Canada or the United 
States. 

The Companies made dire predictions as 
to the trend of Canadian economy, not- 
withstanding the buoyancy of 1953, using as 
their yardstick the falling off in car loadings 
for the last part of the year. 

When one knows of the hundreds of 
millions of bushels of wheat in storage in 
country elevators, in terminal elevators and 
on the farms of Western Canada, which 
sooner or later will have to be moved it 
isn’t difficult to understand a falling off 
in car loadings. 
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It is contended that the falling off in 
car loadings is fairly general; but obviously 
if there are hundreds of millions of bushels 
of grain waiting hauling to market and sale, 
not only would there be a falling off in car 
loadings respecting mere handling of this 
grain, but a similar falling off in car load- 
ings arising out of the failure to receive 
and spend the proceeds of this grain. 

In the Board discussions there seemed to 
be on the part of some members some 
apprehension as to what the future holds, 
notwithstanding the fact that the reports 
on car loadings for the first two months 
of the year showed an upward trend; and 
there seemed to be a disposition to deal 
with the employees’ requests on the basis 
that this was just a stop gap for the balance 
of 1954 only, and anything the Board 
would do wouldn’t prejudice the men 
re-applying at the end of this year. 

I was unable to go along with this view 
because it necessarily involved admitting as 
a principle that the employers’ financial 
ability to comply with the requests was a 
fundamental matter to be considered in 
things of this kind. 


The Board met on several occasions apart 
from the public meetings and the Chairman 
particularly made a very comprehensive 
survey of the situation and made tentative 
suggestions tending towards some com- 
promise in the matter. 

While the employees showed a disposi- 
tion to “deal”, the attitude of the Com- 
panies was adamant, they wouldn’t consider 
anything. 

The Board held it’s last meeting on 
April 9 and it was agreed then that each 
Board member should write.a report. 


As on former occasions, in this report 
I wish to state at the outset that the 
ability or lack of ability of the employer 
to meet the requests of the men is not a 
matter for consideration by a Conciliation 
Board. 


The whole question to be considered, in 
my opinion, is whether or not the requests 
themselves are reasonable, and whether or 
not the granting of these requests would 
place the employees out of line with 
general trends or with what ought to be 
general trends. 


Even though there were no general 
trends, if the requests were fair and reason- 
able, the fact that as of now there were 
no general trends in that direction would 
be no sound reason for rejecting the 
requests, otherwise no advance in labour 
conditions would ever be possible because 
no employees would ever be allowed to 
mark out a new course, and while this 
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‘asked the 


feature is not apparent in this case I do 
consider it proper to place that fact on 
record. 

There can be no advance whatever unless 
at some point a new departure can be 
made, and complete stagnation in wages 
and working conditions would result. 

The question of the problems of manage- 
ment and directive operation is one for 
the Companies themselves. Unless and 
until the men are given and accept a share 
in management and operation, the respon- 
sibilities and consequences of management 
and operation should not devolve on them. 
There has been nothing before the Board 
upon which it could determine, if it desired 
to do so, whether or not there are economies 
and efficiencies which could be introduced 
into the management and _ directive 
operation. 

At the first Board meeting the Chairman 
Companies’ spokesman what 
steps, if any, the Companies had taken to 
establish economies in management, etc. 
After some hesitation the spokesman (Mr. 
Gossage) said the Companies had done 
everything they could and there was noth- 
ing more they could do to establish such 
economies. 

I am not impressed by such a blanket 
statement. 

If the Board were to be influenced by 
that type of matter it could only be so 
influenced if some satisfactory information 
were given to it of 

(a) the steps taken involving 

(i) what changes; 
(ii) what economies, and 
(iii) what further hope for economies. 


The broad statement that the Companies 


consider their method of management and 
operation completely and finally satisfactory 
and incapable of improvement does not 
impress me at all. 

In every single instance in labour history 
when the employees have asked for any 
wage increase or reductions in hours or 
improvement in working conditions, the 
stock and standard answer of the employers 
has been “we cannot afford it and stay in 
business”, but notwithstanding that, they, 
including the employers involved in this 
matter, continue to stay in business, to 
expand their operation and investments, and 
to pay dividends. 

The employers then cannot complain if 
they find themselves in the same position 


as the shepherd boy in the Greek fable — 


notorious for his predeliction to cry “wolf”. 
The constant unfounded repetition of the 
claim of “inability” heretofore, disentitles 
their present claim to such inability.to any 


_ consideration, even were it pertinent. 
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In approaching this problem, in my view, 
the only things the Board has to consider 
are:— 


(i) the problems themselves, and 
(ii) their fairness or reasonableness. 


In any case I am not convinced by any 
means of the inability of the Companies to 
reasonably meet the requests of the men, 
and regretfully feel that I must say that 
I am by no means convinced that the 
Companies have made their presentation as 
frankly as the Board should be entitled to 
expect. I cannot escape the feeling that 
the Companies have marshalled figures 
designed to support their contention rather 
than to acquaint the Board with the true 
state of affairs. 


Another contention urged by the Com- 
panies is that because of its regulated right 
to fix rates and its national obligation to 
render services whether they are profitable 
or not, they are unable to carry any 
further costs. 


They also point to the intensive com- 
petition of road transport. 


In my view these things have no bearing 
on the matters before the Board. 

The question of the predicament of the 
Company vis-a-vis, road transport competi- 
tion, is a problem of management; and 
the fact that the companies, if they do, 
as they say they do, find themselves in an 
inferior position in respect to this competi- 
tion, is some evidence of lack of foresight 
and vision on the part of railway manage- 
ment and administration. It is the type of 
competition they should. have foreseen, and 
provided against, and the consequences, if 
they exist, of their failure so to foresee and 
so to provide should rest on management 
and not on employees. 


In passing. Long before bus and truck 
transport became a factor of consequence, 
this Board member brought to the atten- 
tion of railway administration the prospect 
in the immediate future of such competi- 
tion, with the suggestion that the railways 
themselves extend their operations to in- 
clude bus and truck lines. The suggestion 


_ was met with the laughing response “Oh 


they can’t buck the CPR”. The high official 
of the CPR by whom that answer was 
given is now a very much higher official 
of the company. 

Again, if the national welfare makes it 
necessary to impose upon railways the duty 
to provide non-profitable services, then it is 


the nation as a whole which should pro- 


vide for them if the railways are unable 


to, and not the men who work for the 


railway companies. 


With agreements such as the Crow’s Nest 
Pass agreement, which fix arbitrarily certain 
tariffs (and if in the national interest it is 
necessary to maintain these agreements and 
these arbitrary tariffs) the cost thereof, if 
unsupportable by the Companies, should be 
on the people of Canada as a whole and 
not on the employees of the companies. 

I wish to repeat an observation I made 
in my 1950 Minority Report, that perhaps 
in fairness to the companies these arbitrary 
rate fixing agreements should be reviewed in 
the light of three facts: 


(i) The value of commodities covered 
by these agreements has multiplied 
since those agreements were made. 

(ii) The cost of furnishing the services 
indicated has multiplied, and 


(iii) The value of the dollar has been 
reduced in direct ratio to the in- 
crease in the cost and value of the 
others. 


In other words, a rate was fixed which in 
comparative income and purchasing power 
to the companies when that rate was fixed 
was in actual fact several times larger than 
the same rate in value today; and there 
seems to be no reason why everybody but 
the railway companies should profit from 
increased prices, and be compensated for 
the depreciation in the value of the dollar. 

It was apparently considered that the 
railways in the United States were in no 
way to be taken as a standard for purposes 
of the operation of railways in Canada. 

I am not committed to such a view. 

The operations in the main, except for 
those unprofitable stretches of lines oper- 
ated in the national interest above referred 
to, are similar on either side of the line. 

The two main Companies concerned in 
this dispute operate large mileages in the 
United States, Canadian National Railways 
around 2,000 miles, and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company around 7,000 
miles. 

It is worth noting that the rate of pay 
to the corresponding classes of employees 
concerned in this matter is -374¢ higher 
in the United States than it is in Canada 
and that concurrent negotiations are under- 
way between those employees and the 
American lines, and that in those negotia- 
tions the American companies, including 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
the Canadian National Railways offered 
the men -05¢ an hour increase and at the 
same time applied to the necessary 
authority in the United States for permis- 
sion to reduce their freight rates 15 per 
cent. 

It is interesting to note that while it is 
contended that American operations are 
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not comparable to Canadian, the only point 
from which sample operations at an inter- 
change point were submitted by the 
Companies was an American point. 

In the presentations to the Board it was 
made to appear that on previous occasions 
the companies had contended that the 
monthly rated employees were paid for 
statutory holidays granted, and apparently 
they are in receipt of seven such holidays. 

Both parties shied away from the ques- 
tion as to whether or not it was admitted 
that the monthly rated employees were paid 
for statutory holidays. 

The companies were on several occa- 
sions, particularly by me, asked to declare 
unequivocally that the monthly rated 
employees were or were not considered by 
them to be paid for statutory holidays not 
worked. 

A plain answer to this question was 
never given by the employers who on one 
oecasion had the lack of grace to inform 
the Board that in their opinion that matter 
was not relevant, ignoring entirely the fact 
that the question of relevancy was for the 
Board and the Board only. 

It developed in the hearings that a con- 
siderable body of the employees concerned 
were in receipt of sick leave. It was not 
made clear just what the limitations of the 
application of those sick leave schemes 
were, although the general impression left 
with the Board was that the monthly rated 
employees on the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Western Lines and the monthly rated 
employees on all Canadian National Rail- 
way lines were in receipt of sick leave, 
which except for some restrictions in the 
early stages was without limit, but appar- 
ently had no cumulative feature. 

The employees said that both these 
schemes were “ex gratia” although covered 
by correspondence, and that their applica- 
tion varied from point to point in that sick 
leave was granted more or less in the 
discretion of some local or district officer. 

An estimate of seven used days a year 
per employee was submitted by the 
employees. While one has no figures upon 
which to discuss this estimate, to me this 
estimate appears to be quite high. How- 
ever, the fact remains that the companies 
have themselves been granting sick leave 
to a limited class of employees, which 
plans were established in certain exchanges 
of correspondence, and they could have 
submitted to the Board figures showing the 
. result of such sick leave. 

It appears that in the Canadian Pacific 
Railway system certain negotiations had 
been entered into on the Pension Committee 
level dealing with the matter of sick 
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benefits and other related subjects, which 
negotiations had been suspended following 
the notice given by the employees which 
led to these proceedings. These negotia- 
tions were apparently intended to apply 
to all employees, including those not con- 
cerned in these proceedings. 

I now deal with the proposals in the 
order listed. 


Statutory Holidays 

In my view the monthly rated employees 
are being paid for statutory holidays not 
worked. 

From information received from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics it is clear 
that in computing for comparison purposes 
the rate of wages of the monthly rated 
employees, public holidays not worked are 
regarded as hours worked and paid for in 
arriving at the rate. 

The employees request eight statutory 
holidays, and in addition such others as 
may be proclaimed or designated by the 
Dominion Government. 

The eighth holiday, Remembrance Day, 
naturally appeals very strongly to me a 
veteran. Unfortunately, however, it is not 
the universal practice all across Canada to 
observe Remembrance Day as a full holi- 
day. There are some sections of Canada, 
notably in the more populous Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebee where the observance 
of Remembrance Day is by no means 
general and for this reason I feel it unwise 
at the moment to regard Remembrance 
Day as a National statutory holiday for 
the purposes of these proceedings. 

It appeared in the proceedings that all 
the employees concerned were where 
possible given the remaining seven statutory 
holidays. 

In my view the monthly rated employees 
are being paid for it, but obviously the 
hourly rated employees get no pay so that 
statutory holidays were merely lay-offs, not 
holidays for them. 

It appeared that when a monthly rated 
employee was required to work on a 
statutory holiday he received only ordinary 
contract rates of pay for time worked 
whereas an hourly rated employee required 
to work on a statutory holiday, which 
didn’t occur in the regular tour of duty, 
received time and a half. 


Recommendation: 

That hourly rated employees receive with 
pay the seven indicated statutory holidays 
subject to the variations necessary due to 
scheduled tours of duty, and if required to 
work on such holiday both hourly and 
monthly rated employees be paid time and 
a half. 


There are a number of items arising -out 
of the question of holidays which generally 
I think can be left to the parties to work 
out. 

The main such item is minimum of hours 
if a man is called out on a holiday. At 
present the minimum varies. The highest 
of such minimum periods at present I 
believe being four hours. 

One of the difficulties in establishing such 
a minimum is the fact that at different 
points the consequences of call out vary. 
At a small point a man might be called 
out for a half hour or an hour job, which 
could possibly occasion him no particular 
inconvenience and not seriously impair his 
enjoyment of the holiday, whereas at larger 
centres where the distance to employment 
is substantial and the facilities for getting 
to and from work impaired by the fact 
that it is a holiday, to work one hour at 
his job could readily involve a man being 
4 to 6 hours away from his home going 
to and coming from and being at the job. 

If calling the man out on his holiday 
completely ruins the enjoyment of that 
holiday by making it impossible for him 
to do what he plans to do on such a 
holiday then it seems no more than reason- 
able that he should be compensated fully 
for the loss of the holiday, namely a 
minimum of 8 hours at overtime rates. 

To establish such a standard minimum 
under all circumstances would seem to be 
not reasonable, and no information is before 
the Board which would enable it to work 
out a detailed schedule or other workable 
scheme. 

I would suggest a normal minimum of 
four hours, the parties concerned to work 
out variations of that minimum either up 
or down according to local circumstances 
and the actual effect of the particular call 
out on the man’s holiday. 

Where a man is working on a regular 
tour of duty under the five-day 40-hour 
week and the services he is rendering are 
necessary he should receive an additional 
day’s lay-off either by addition to his 
annual leave or at some other convenient 
time arranged between him and_ the 
Company. 


Annual Holidays 


The second request is annual vacation 
with pay. It appears that no one in the 
classes concerned gets more than two weeks 
with pay. 

_ This the monthly rated employees get 
after one year’s service. 

The hourly rated employees get this on 
a graduated scale after a considerably longer 
period of service. This difference is diffi- 
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cult to understand when many of the 
hourly rated employees are working along- 
side and doing exactly the same work as 
the monthly rated employees. 

The men request three weeks’ vacation 
after ten years, and four weeks’ vacation 
after 25 years for all employees. 

Where I use the term week I mean five 
consecutive working days:— 


Recommendation: 


Monthly rated employees two weeks after 
one year’s service. 

Hourly rated employees one week after 
one year and two weeks after two years’ 
service. 

Both classes three weeks after 15 years’ 
service. 

I am not prepared at the present time 
to recommend four weeks after 25 years’ 
service. That is a matter that can be 
reconsidered on some future occasion in 
the light of the then experience. 

The present basis for computing a year’s 
service is a stated number of working days, 
but in the case of the hourly rated men 
unless employment begins prior to a certain 
date in the year that year doesn’t count. 
To me that seems unreasonable and 
cumbersome. 

Years of service to count from the date 
of commencement of employment. 

There are some details to settle as to 
what should constitute days worked. These 
T think can safely be left to the parties 
to iron out. 

There are many subsidiary items set out 
by the employees under this heading, and 
while the Board could make some obser- 
vations thereon, it would seem that the 
important points are the amount of annual 
leave and the quantity of service required 
to earn it, and I feel that the other matters 
can surely be readily worked out without 
this Board having to lay down a formula. 


Annual Sick Leave 


All Board members felt that some provi- 
sion should be made against the incidence 
of illness, not only for the benefit of the 
men but for the welfare of the community 
and of the companies, because nothing is 
calculated to impair one’s efficiency and 
usefulness like the threat of catastrophe for 
which no provision can be made. 

Because of the negotiations referred to 
on the Pension Committee level covering 
all employees and the fact that part only 
of the employee body is concerned in this 
matter, I believe better results can be 
obtained and the threat of catastrophe more 
effectively removed by some comprehensive 
jointly contributory scheme, the benefits of 
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which would be greater than the mere pay- 
ment of sick leave pay after a certain 
number of days. 

For an ordinary temporary sickness, con- 
tinuance of pay can meet the emergency; 
but in cases of serious illness, or serious 
disability not covered by Workmen’s Com- 
pensation there could be involved serious 
hospital, surgical, medical and nursing 
expenses which would impose a burden on 
the employee quite apart from the matter 
of pay. 

In the negotiations before referred to 
between the Pensions Committee and the 
CPR which had reached only the prelim- 
inary stages, a greater coverage than mere 
continuance of wages was considered, and 
I believe this request could better be met 
by the continuance of these negotiations, 
which as far as they had gone, according 
to information before the Board, involved 
a life insurance feature diminishing from 
year to year which would guarantee the 
maintenance of the maximum pension in 
the event of death before maximum pen- 
sion had been reached, and should include 
surgical, medical, nursing and _ hospital 
services where they are not otherwise 
provided for, and the other incidental 
expenses of a sickness, and perhaps under 
the group insurance principle could be 
extended to the dependants of the 
employees. 

For the above reasons I do not recom- 
mend at present the annual sick leave with 
pay feature. 

If the parties fail to agree on some satis- 
factory jointly contributory scheme this 
question could be dealt with by a future 
board. 


Penalty Pay for Sunday as Such 
This means that any employee who works 
on Sunday even although it is included in 
his tour of duty should receive penalty pay 
and pay for a minimum of 8 hours. The 
request is for one whose regular tour of 
duty involves Sunday a minimum of 8 
hours at time and a half; for one who is 
called out on Sunday, which is his rest 
day, double pay for a minimum of 8 hours. 
I have dealt earlier with the question of 
minimum periods, and will not need to 
deal with it under this heading. The same 
principle is applicable under all headings. 


Recommendation: 

I feel it is impossible in dealing with a 
large and cosmopolitan group of employees 
such as is involved in this matter, to con- 
sider especially the religious significance of 
Sunday. 

To those of us to whom Sunday is 
important its religious significance is 
unquestioned, but there are many people 
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such as the Hebrews, the Mohammedans 
and the Seventh Day Adventists, apart alto- 
gether from those who belong to various 
non-Christian religions, as well as the small 
group of people who perhaps have no 
religion at all, to whom Sunday has no 
special significance, and it must be frankly 
admitted that there are many professing 
Christians to whom Sunday has no special 
religious significance judging by their 
conduct on that day, and I feel that one’s 
religious convictions or preferences are a 
personal matter and should not be seriously 
involved in his terms of employment in a 
national service such as railways. 

In some parts of Canada and in the 
minds of some people in all parts of 
Canada there are many Saints’ days and 
days of special significance which to these 
people no doubt transcend in importance 
even Sunday, and to those days no con- 
sideration can be given in a national oper- 
ation such as a railway company. 

An employee who is working on a five- 
day 40-hour week and is receiving his two 
consecutive days off each week, whose 
regular tour of duty involves a Sunday, 
should not in my view be entitled to 
penalty pay because of that fact. 

Presumably those tours of duty will rotate 
or be dealt with according to seniority as 
the employees may determine, but where 
a Sunday occurs in a man’s regular five 
day tour of duty I cannot bring myself 
to recommend penalty pay for it. 

Also where a man is employed on the 
trains and his regular run involved him 
working on Sunday I cannot recommend 
penalty pay for that fact. 

In those cases the purposes of Sunday 
lay-off are substantially met by the lay-offs 
already in existence. 

With respect to an employee who is 
called out on a Sunday which is not on 
his regular tour of duty, he should be in 
the same position as the employee called 
out on any other rest day and should 
receive time and a half for the allowed time. 


Recapitulating, 
My Recommendations Are: 
Statutory Holidays 
The following seven statutory holidays 

to the hourly rated employees with pay :— 

New Year’s Day — 

Good Friday 

Victoria Day 

Dominion Day 

Labour Day 

Thanksgiving Day 

Christmas Day, 
and such other days as may be designated 
or proclaimed to be pone by the Federal 
Government. 
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Time and a half in addition for all 
employees for any time worked on those 
holidays with a minimum of four hours for 
a call out; that minimum to be varied 
up or down according to local or special 
conditions, by negotiations between the 
parties. 

A man whose regular tour of duty falls 
on a statutory holiday to be granted an 
alternative day to be arranged with the 
Company. 

A man whose annual holiday includes a 
statutory holiday to receive an extra day 
in the annual holiday. 


Annual Vacations With Pay 


Monthly rated employees to continue as 
now, two weeks with pay after one year. 

Hourly rated employees to receive one 
week with pay after one year and two 
weeks with pay after two years. 

All to receive three weeks with pay after 
15 years’ service. 

The number of working days or days 
considered worked to constitute a year’s 
service to be determined by agreement 
between the parties. 


REPORT OF BOARD MEMBER 


Ottawa, April 15, 1954. 
The Hon. Mitton F. Grece, VC 
Minister of Labour 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Dear Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in the above matter and 
composed of the Hon. Mr. Justice R. L. 
Kellock, Mr. A. J. Wickens, QC, of Moose 
Jaw and Mr. M. M. Porter, QC, of Calgary, 
held hearings as set out in the report of 
the Chairman delivered herewith. Repre- 
sentations were made for the Employers 
and the Unions by the Parties set forth 
in the Chairman’s report. The work of the 
Board was facilitated by very excellent 
presentations made by both sides. The 
members of the Board have exhausted 
their efforts to bring about some agree- 
ment between the contending Parties with- 
out avail. The members of the Board itself 
have been unable to reach a common 
ground and it is therefore necessary for 
each of the members to report: his own 
findings and recommendations. 


Parties to the Dispute 

The railways involved are the Canadian 
National and subsidiaries, Canadian Pacific 
and subsidiaries, Ontario Northland and 
Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo. Together 
these companies operate 92 per cent of the 
total railway mileage in Canada. 


Years of service to be computed from 
the date of commencement of service, not 
as at present. 


Sick Leave With Pay 


The question of annual sick leave to be 
referred to the Pensions negotiating com- 
mittee and the Companies, to work out 
together some comprehensive jointly con- 
tributory scheme covering all employees. 


Penalty Pay For Sunday 


This I do not recommend. 

It is understood, however, that nothing 
recommended herein is to deprive any 
employee of any benefits under existing 
agreements; and the observations made 
about call-outs and minimum hours to be 
paid for, apply throughout where appli- 
cable to the recapitulated recommendations. 

Dated at Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, this 
24th day of April, A.D. 1954. 


Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) Aurrep J. WICKENS, 
Member. 


REPRESENTING EMPLOYERS 


There are 128,481 non-operating employees 
serving the Canadian National and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railways represented by the 
thirteen unions appearing before this 
Board. (See list in Chairman’s report.) 
The decision here will affect additional 
non-operating employees numbering 25,000 
who are not represented here. 

The occupational grouping of those repre- 
sented is as follows:— 


Canadian National Railways 


and 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
Number of 
‘Classification Employees 
Un ot eee: Ce Aaa 40,980 
Clerks, Freight Handlers and 
TAMDOUEEER «ire sete nites, oe 36,535 
Maintenance of Way........... 30,668 
Express and Cartage.......... 10,944 
Commercial Telegraphers ...... 6,105 
Sleeping Dining Car Road 
Service Employees (CNR)... 1,705 
meeing. Car Porters (CPR)... 791 
Signal Employees .............. 753 
POUR acter clam ss he scans 128,481 


The employees in the unions represented 
here are engaged in a great number of 
occupations. They serve from one side of 
Canada to the other, many of them in 
small cities, towns and villages. A mid- 
month count of Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific skilled tradesmen discloses 
the following numbers and occupations:— 


Carpenters and Bridgemen 


(Maintenance of Way)....... 2,756 
Blaeksmiths;:;. socks ceteieae 760 
WOU SLIM ACTS cig a «iv cd Wes. camer 1,447 
Carpenters. (skilled). +... -..on irs 3,291 
Carpenters (semi-skilled) ...... 9,409 
Painters (skilled) .........:.- 1,134 
Painters (semi-skilled) ........ 263 
Wilectricianse tinue cee ees 1,475 
Machinists sth.,dciccsoie hs ees 5,736 
oY ee UGE Fo = ple ee ap mall ADE ey ee Sp» 138 
Pipefitters and Sheet Metal 

Workers sci soe ee ee 2,149 

Totals. ek . Fee eo eee 28,558 


The Demands 


1. Payments should be made at the 
regular rate for eight statutory holidays 
not worked. The railways estimate, and 
the unions do not dispute that this time 
will cost $10,719,000 for those here involved 
and $13,060,000 for all non-operating 
employees. 

2. The Unions demand double time in 
addition to regular pay for all work done 
on these statutory holidays, which would 
amount to triple pay. This is estimated 
to cost $1,797,000 for those represented and 
$2,189,000 for all non-operating employees. 

3. Increased vacations with pay. The 
Railways estimate that the increase sought 
‘would cost $7,074,000 for the employees here 
represented and $8,790,000 for all of those 
mvolved. 

4. Time and one-half for Sunday work 
as such. It is estimated that this would 
cost $6,047,000 for those here represented 
and $7,027,000 for all involved. In sub- 
sidiary and joint companies there will be 
an added $492,000 for those here repre- 
sented and $539,000 for all those involved. 

It will be seen that these items will 
cost, according to the railways’ estimate, 
$26,129,000 for those represented here and 
$31,163,500 for all those involved and these 
amounts for Canadian National and Cana- 
dian Pacific and its subsidiaries only. 

5. Eighteen days’ sick leave with pay. 
This will cost $1,408,000 for each of the 
eighteen days for those represented and 
$1,676,000 for all those involved. The 
request that the unused portion of the sick 
leave accumulate from year to year will 
place an annual liability on the railways 
of $25,374,000 for those represented and 
$30,743,000 for all those involved. 

The unions dispute these sick leave 
figures, contending that the sick leave days 
annually used would not exceed seven per 
employee, bringing the cost to $10,248,000. 
This argument excludes entirely the cumu- 
lative feature. 

Assuming seven days only of the eighteen 
days’ sick leave will be used instead of the 
eighteen requested, the unions agree that 
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the mathematical calculation of the total 
cost of the demands for those here repre- 
sented will be $36,723,000, or 13-8 cents per 
hour. If the monthly-rated employees are 
assumed to be paid now for holidays 
observed, the unions put the mathematical 
calculation of cost at 12-8 cents per hour. 

The unions contend that these mathe- 
matical calculations result in estimates that 
are high. They urge that these will be 
reduced in practice by altered operating 
methods and greater man hour efficiency. 
They cite the estimated cost of the forty- 
hour week as against the cost experienced 
by its installation as evidence of this pros- 
pect. The facts show, however, that the 
railways’ estimate of the cost of the forty- 
hour week at 11-7 per cent of payroll was 
low, the realized figure being 12 per cent. 
This 12 per cent is purely a mathematical 
cost and disregards entirely the loss of 
traffic due to reduction in the standard of 
service to the public made necessary by 
the adoption of the forty-hour week. More- 
over, it does not include the cost of the 
large capital expenditures made to effeci 
operating savings necessary to meet the 
cost of installing the forty-hour week. 

With the introduction of the forty-hour 
week in 1951, the total working hours of 
the employees before us was materially 
reduced and their leisure time increased. 
The employee enjoying the present seven 
statutory holidays and two weeks’ vacation 
works slightly more than sixteen hours in 
every seventy-two, and an employee who 
has not yet earned the right to two weeks’ 
vacation only slightly more. Nearly all of 
these employees are engaged in work, the 
pace of which is not governed by the 
necessity for keeping up with the timing 
of mechanical devices as in the mass pro- 
duction industries prevalent in the manu- 
facture of durable goods. Many of these 
employees have to be kept “on the job” 
to give service whether there is a little or 
a lot of business much as firemen have 
to stand by in the fire hall. The prospects 
of an increase in man hour efficiency 
flowing from the granting of any of these 
requests is certainly remote and must be 
regarded as unlikely. Certainly it can only 
apply to a very small number of those 
involved. 


The magnitude of the cost of complying 
with the requests becomes apparent when 
compared with the total net operating 
income of all railways in 1952 of $60,000,000, 
whether we accept the railways’ figure of 
the cost which includes accumulated sick 
leave, or the unions’ lower figure of 
$36,000,000, which estimates the sick leave 
at a maximum of seven days. Having 


regard to the necessity for maintaining 
service on the railways at a level designed 
to meet the growing competition, there can 
be no doubt that the request, if granted, 
will add annually to the railways’ cost, a 
sum substantially in excess of $30,000,000. 
While the unions have publicly stated 
that they are not requesting an increase in 
rates of pay, their demands, in fact, if 
granted result in— 
(a) An increase in pay to each of their 
members. 
(b) A reduction in the working hours of 
each of their members. 


Ability of the Roads to Pay 

The economy of Canada has been on 
the upgrade as is evidenced by the steady 
rise in gross national product. However, 
this has not been reflected in the traffic 
volume of the railways. The increase in 
physical volume since 1950 has been to a 
very large extent confined to grain and 
grain products. In 1953, freight ton miles 
other than grain and grain products was 
no greater than in 1950. The increase in 
manufacturing output of high class freight 
since 1950 has gone entirely to competitive 
agencies of transport, leaving the railways 
with only the bulk low-rated traffic. More- 
over, total volume of all freight, including 
grain and grain products, in 1953 was lower 
by 4 per cent than in 1952. 

As early as March 1953, the Board of 
‘Transport Commissioners expressed some 
concern about the ability of the Canadian 
economy to continue to bear successive 
increases in rail charges. The members 
indicated an intention then to examine the 
danger of the prospect that the railways 
~were pricing themselves out of the trans- 
port market and in their judgment issued 
on the 15th of February 1954, they say:— 


Government statistics show that Canadian 
“gross national product” increased in 1952 
and also such statistics currently indicate a 
further increase for the year 1953. On the 
other hand, the overall volume of freight 
tonnage in 1952 was practically the same 
as in 1951. More significant, however, than 
the halt in the trend of total tonnage carried 
in 1952 was the shift in the type of traffic 
‘handled; there being registered a decline in 
the carriage of high class goods with in- 
creases being shown in the low grade and 
‘less remunerative traffic. The rail data for 
1953 as available to date indicates for the 
first time in several years a decline in 
overall volume and a further decline from 
1952 in the carriage of high class goods. 

As a result of these recent rail traffic 
trends, we are now more strongly than ever 
-of the opinion that the long succession of 
general freight rate increases, mainly due to 
added costs of labour which is the largest 
single factor and to increased costs of 
materials, has brought about a loss of traffic 
“by the railways to competing modes of trans- 


port not oniy of traffic which the railways 
formerly regarded as vulnerable because it 
was highly competitive, but a loss as well 
of traffic which was formerly non-competitive 
but which has now become subject to com- 
petition by reason of the aforementioned 
long succession of rate increases. Thus the 
law of diminishing returns is now, in the 
inexorable economic sense, beginning to 
assert itself. We are convinced therefore 
that, unless the several underlying condi- 
tions adversely affecting the railway indus- 
try in general changes markedly for the 
better, means other than general rate in- 
creases imposed on the basis of the past 
will have to be found in the future if the 
railways of Canada are to be maintained 
in a healthy operating position. 

One of the most obvious and immediate 
means of meeting a downward trend in 
traffic is to effect savings in operating costs. 
As we have seen, both of our major rail- 
ways through a modernization program, and 
particularly by dieselization, are seeking to 
effect savings in operating costs. Because 
of declining rail traffic volume, the railways 
are also making on a unit basis expenditure 
reductions in certain segments of the current 
maintenance program, but to the extent that 
such unit basis curtailment only amounts to 
deferment it may not be looked upon other- 
wise than with misgiving. 

Means such as above described whereby 
operating costs are reduced have, it is true, 
their short term drawbacks from the 
economic point of view of labour because, 
to a certain extent, it inevitably affects 
employment. Nevertheless, during a period 
of nationwide rail traffic decline, anything 
which superimposes uneconomic operating 
costs upon the railways can hardly be 
expected to do otherwise than lead to a 
more serious and enduring dislocation in 
industry and, consequently, to a more 
serious and enduring curtailment of rail 
employment. 


With the falling off in the total volume 
of freight available in the last few months, 
the competitive scramble for traffic is 
becoming more intense. Carloadings have 
been declining since early fall of 1953 and 
this unsatisfactory trend has persisted into 
1954. The latest information for March 
indicates that they are still substantially 
lower than last year. Bearing in mind that 
last vear—1953—was lower than 1952, the 
trend gives clear warning of the grave 
prospects facing the railways in regard to 
gross revenues. 


Railway payroll costs were 51-7 per cent 
of each dollar earned by the railways in 
1952. Notwithstanding a 9 per cent in- 
crease in freight rates effective for the 
whole of 1953 and a 7 per cent increase 
effective from 1st March railway payroll 
costs represented 58:3 per cent of each 
dollar of Canadian National income and 
50-8 per cent of each dollar of Canadian 
Pacific income in 1953. Labour costs at 
this level have built a rigidity into rail- 
way costs that must produce a disastrous 
effect on net earnings from a shrinkage in 
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gross. Indeed, they are only capable of 
being met by very high levels of traffic. 
In the Annual Report of the Canadian 
National Railways for 1953, Paragraph 2 
states :— 


The impact of higher wage rates and a 
decline in traffic more than offset the in- 
crease in operating revenues attributable to 
higher freight rates during 1953. 


The decline in the volume of freight traffic 
in 1953 as compared to 1952 was 4-6 per 
cent. On the Canadian Pacific Railway in 
1953 despite the curtailment of mainte- 
nance expenditures, working expenses in- 
creased by an amount sufficient to overtake 
the increase in gross revenues flowing from 
the increase in freight rates of 9 per cent 
applicable for the whole of that year and 
7 per cent from the lst March on. 


The decline in volume of traffic which 
first became apparent in the month of 
October 1953, and persisted until the end 
of that year was regarded in some fore- 
casts made by Railway Management as 
temporary and hope was expressed by 
Railway Management in the form of an 
estimate that an improvement would occur 
and make 1954 volume of traffic only 
slightly less than that of 1953. These hopes 
that the decline was no more than a 
temporary fluctuation must now give way 
to facts. The decline which began in 
October 1953 has continued to the present 
time. To date in 1954 freight volume has 
been almost 10 per cent lower than in 
1953. This is confirmed by a parallel 
decrease in volume in the United States 
of just over 11 per cent, which is in turn 
reflected by cars received from connections 
of Canadian lines. The length of time over 
which this lower level of activity has spread 
indicates that traffic volume is not fluctuat- 
ing but may be stabilizing at this lower 
level some 10 per cent below 1953 and over 
14 per cent below 1952. 

World trade in wheat for 1953-54 is down 
from the all time highs of 1951-52 and 
1952-53. Bountiful harvests in importing 
countries have reduced wheat imports. 
In the crop year 1952-53 Canada sold 
abroad 525 million bushels of grain. From 
August 1, 1953 to February 1954 corre- 
sponding sales were 250 million bushels. 
Wheat exports sharply down are neverthe- 
less nearly 30 per cent larger than the 
average for the five crop years 1946-47 to 
1950-51. They actually represent an in- 
crease in Canada’s share of the available 
world market for wheat. The decline does 
not, therefore, represent any failure on 
Canada’s part to get its share of the 
market: it reflects the overall decline in 
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world trade in wheat from the all time 
highs of 1951-52 and 1952-53 to more 
normal levels. 


Stocks of grain at seaboard and Georgian 
Bay ports on which rail freight has been 
now largely earned are 63 million bushels 
as against 39 million bushels a year ago. 
Stocks at the Lakehead freight paid are 
9 million bushels larger than a year ago, 
Congestion of storage space Lakehead and 
East restricts car loadings in the West to 
the rate of export for the balance of the 
year. Considering that grain is the major 
item in freight volume in Canada the 
shrinkage in world trade in grain precludes 
the 1954 volume of freight from approach- 
ing the levels of 1953. The volume in 
grain in forward position precludes any 
movement comparable to 1953 from the 
farm to Lakehead or seaboard storage. 
True the grain is still on the farm and 
will produce freight some time. It will 
not, however, yield revenues that can meet 
the demands here made unless it moves 
at once and then in high volume. 


The possibility, therefore, of the 1954 
volume of rail freight recovering to the 
level of 1953 is precluded and we are left 
to conjecture only as to the levels below 
1953 to which 1954 freight volume will fall. 


The significance of volume as the only 
means of carrying the cost of increased 
wages—indeed of present wage costs—is 
illustrated by the following comparisons. 

Out of 93-6 billion gross ton miles of 
freight in 1940, Canadian railways made 
a net of $74,000,000, payrolls having taken 
45 per cent of operating revenues. In 1952, 
out of 196-3 billion gross ton miles, Cana- 
dian railways made net earnings of 60:4 
millions of dollars, payrolls having taken 
51-7 per cent of the much larger operating 
revenues produced by the larger volume 
moving at higher freight rates. This result 
is in the face of the savings in operating 
costs effected by large capital expenditures 
between 1940 and 1952. Had gross tonnage 
been lower in 1952, the shrink in net for 
that year would have been even more 
pronounced. Moreover many of the 
savings produced by capital expenditures 
such as dieselization will decline as 
volume declines because the savings are 
dependent on continuous use of the 
equipment. 

The unions argue that the railways are 
a regulated industry: that rates are kept 
down in the national interest by rulings 
of the Board of Transport. The unions 
contend that this results in a low level of 
earnings for the railways. They urge that 
it is therefore improper that their rights 
to increased pay and added privileges 
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should be denied because the railways do 
not earn enough to pay them. The unions 
contend that they are to that extent carry- 
ing unfairly the burden of national policy. 
The railways too stubbornly assert that 
increase in the permitted ceiling of railway 
rates will yield an increase in earnings. 

The loss in traffic resulting from the 
present level of rates, the increase in the 
number of agreements extending shippers 
“agreed rates” and the lowering of classi- 
fications of some types of freight all testify 
to the futility of increased ceilings as a 
source of increased revenue. An increase 
of 9 per cent effective for the whole of 
1953 and an increase of 7 per cent effective 
from the 1st of March, yielded for the 
Canadian National Railways an increase in 
operating revenues of only 3-2 per cent 
and for the Canadian Pacific Railway about 
3 per cent. Increases of that magnitude 
yielding such small net operating gains no 
doubt led the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners to say in their judgment of the 
15th February 1954:— 

- Thus the law of diminishing returns is 
now, in the inexorable economic sense, 
beginning to assert itself. We are con- 
vinced therefore that, unless the several 
underlying conditions adversely affecting the 
railway industry in general change markedly 
for the better, means other than general 
rate increases imposed on the basis of the 
past will have to be found in the future if 


the railways of Canada are to be maintained 
in a healthy operating position. 


During the period 1945 to 1952, registra- 
tion of passenger motor vehicles in Canada 
increased from 1,234,000 to 2,296,435 or 
almost twice, and over the same period the 
registration of commercial motor vehicles 
increased from 322,829 to 817,304, or two 
and one-half times. Passenger traffic on 
scheduled airlines increased over 300 per 
cent between 1946 and 1952 and will con- 
tinue to increase under the impetus of 
tourist fares. In the same period, railway 
passenger traffic decreased by 32 per cent. 
There has been an even greater growth in 
the passenger traffic served by inter-urban 
buses. Any attempt to increase railway 
charges for passenger transportation would 
reduce passenger volume and with it gross 
revenue. 

The Board of Transport Commissioners 
is charged with the duty of fixing the 
ceiling on the rates which the railways may 
charge for various kinds of traffic. Not- 
withstanding any limiting factor that this 
rate-fixing principle may have placed in 
the railways’ ability to earn gross revenue 
in days gone by, it seems clear now that 
the competitive elements recited compel 
the railways in a large number of cases 
to carry traffic at charges less than the 


ceiling permitted by the Board. The 
restrictions which rate making by the 
Board of Transport Commissioners may 
have at one time imposed have now largely 
given way to the lower ceiling which 
competition compels. 


The Ability of the Economy 


to Absorb the Requested Increases 

The geography of Canada separating by 
great distances its various productive indus- 
tries from their respective markets at home 
makes freight a large cost in our economy. 
The Canadian economy is peculiarly sensi- 
tive to the level of rail freight charges. 
Freight rates are a cost to producer and 
consumer alike. They enter into the price 
of all goods that are. bought and sold in 
Canada and significantly affect our ability 
to sell abroad. They increase the price of 
goods to the consumer more than the 
amount of the increase in the rates them- 
selves by reason of the mark-up which 
those who deal in goods must take upon 
the freight they pay upon them. They 
reduce the realized price to the producer 
on all goods sold abroad at prices fixed 
in the world markets. 

Outside its bulk products which move 
mainly in export, Canada has a high cost 
economy in which the rigidity of our 
freight costs forced to their present level 
by rising costs and wages, is a major 
element. High costs are frozen in our 
price structure and are preventing an 
orderly adjustment so necessary to meet 
our present economic problems. We can- 
not otherwise explain the failure of retail 
prices to reflect the general drop since 
1951 in the price of raw products. The 
resulting rigidity is preventing price reduc- 
tion in both goods and services at the 
consumer level and suspending almost 
completely the influence that price reduc- 
tions should now be exerting in increasing 
demand in Canada. 

Canada’s ability to sell its products 
abroad is essential to the maintenance of 
our way of life. The bulk of the wage 
increases and the cost of so-called “fringe” 
benefits came in Canada from 1947 to 1952. 
These increased costs were mainly imposed 
when our economy was expanding and were 
absorbed in the price at which its products 
were sold at home and abroad to willing, 
indeed, eager buyers. Throughout our 
economy now, surpluses of the many things 
we produce are apparent and particularly 
so in the products which we sell abroad. 
Moreover, products from abroad are daily 
displacing our own because of lower costs 
in the country of their source. 

Scattered as railway employees are across 
Canada, every increase in railway wages 
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or employees’ privileges, has a_ direct 
impact on all other employed persons 
across the nation, by setting a pattern for 
the demands of all employed persons who 
want them too, for no better reason than 
that railway men have them. 

Falling sales at home and abroad and 
increasing inventories at home preclude the 
addition of more cost if demand is to be 
restored to the level that will absorb these 
surpluses in an orderly manner without 
permanent harm to the economy. Many 
of the people of Canada who pay the 
freight bill are facing, if they have not 
already realized, a shrink in their annual 
earnings. Tax reductions in the form now 
put forward by the Government in the 
United States as an incentive to the 
expansion of peace time activities were 
installed in Canada a year ago by the 
Canadian Parliament and our economy has 
had the benefit of them since Ist July, 
19538. Tax reductions in the current 
Federal Budget are nearly all designed to 
enable a reduction in prices to encourage 
increased demand. War expenditure has 
passed its peak and we hope will continue 
to recede from its present levels. Income 
earned from war production must be 
replaced by income from peace time 
expansion. Parliament is struggling 
valiantly to evolve programs that will 
steady our economy while it makes the 
change from war to peace time activity. 
No such program will achieve an orderly 
adjustment that does not maintain, and 
we hope expand, our sales abroad. Price 
is a major factor in their maintenance. 
Cost at home will determine our ability 
to meet competition abroad. 

The cost to the nation of increases in 
freight rates may often exceed many times 
the benefit to the roads resulting from the 
increase. Cumulative freight rate increases 
applicable on wheat Georgian Bay ports 
to Canadian seaboard position created a 
freight differential in favour of Vancouver. 
To make Eastern export competitive with 
Vancouver a reduction of 7 cents a bushel 
was made in the price of all of the wheat 
in Canada that will ultimately move to 
market through Fort William and overseas 
totalling many millions of bushels. Only 
some of that freight moves by rail, but 
nevertheless the price drop spread to the 
whole of it. 

It is clear that the increases sought 
cannot come from railway earnings. - The 
unions contend nevertheless that the ability 
of the railroads to pay ought not to be 
an impediment to their right to have their 
demands granted. The cost of these 
demands must, therefore, come from the 
nation as a whole. 
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Surely, this is no time to impose on the 
taxpayers of Canada an added cost to give 
to a relatively small group the privileges 
that are not enjoyed in the main by the 
very people who, through taxes, would 
have to pay for them. 

The million self-employed people in 
Canada do not have unemployment in- 
surance, workmen’s compensation, the right 
to buy pensions with tax-free money, 
vacations or statutory holidays with pay 
and large numbers of the employed people 
in Canada have no such privileges either, 
yet all of these would be asked to pay the 
tax bill to provide the privileges sought 
by the group involved if they are to come 
from a source other than railway earnings. 

The men here represented were given 
the forty-hour week in 1951 and have since 
enjoyed its benefits. The forty-hour week 
was installed without any reduction in take- 
home pay. To those who were then 
working the forty-four hour week, this has 
meant twenty-six days of vacation with 
pay. To those who worked a forty-eight 
hour week it has meant more than forty 
days of vacation with pay. No case has 
been made for the benefits requested on 
the basis that they are necessary to 
relieve fatigue. While shorter hours may 
have increased man output in the durable 
goods industry there is no evidence that 
the forty-hour week has done so in the 
railroads. 

The requests are founded on the asser- 
tion— 

(1) The durable goods industry is extend- 
ing to its employees some or all of 
the requested concessions. 

(2) Railway employees have a right to 
be in the vanguard of wage increases 
and to enjoy progressive improve- 
ment in social conditions. 


In this and in previous negotiations 
between the groups here represented and 
the railroads, both here and in the United 
States, rates of pay prevailing in the 
durable goods industry have been used by 
unions and railroads alike as a basis of 
comparison principally because the class of 
work and workmen in durable goods is 
the more comparable (although not wholly 
comparable) to non-operating railway work- 
men than to any large group. Nearly all 
of the benefits of the kind here sought have 
been granted in the durable goods industry 
since 1947 in circumstances where their cost 
has been added to the price of goods and 
passed on to a buyer willing and able to 
pay that cost. The durable goods industry 
is in the main concentrated in largér 
centres where the cost of living and facili- 


ties for relaxation are more costly than is 


the case with the group here involved, a 
large percentage of whom live in smaller 
centres where they are more able to make 
use of the free time now available to them 
and living costs are lower. No increase in 
rate of pay was sought by the unions. 
Indeed the fall in the cost of living has 
increased their real wages without an in- 
crease in the rate. 

Some of the durable goods industries are 
shut down, others are working part time 
because of the fall in the demands for their 
goods at prevailing prices. Whether the 
privileges here sought can be maintained 
as a cost to the durable goods industry is 
certainly a matter of doubt. 

Many of the industries in the durable 
goods group can shut down for periods 
without loss of available market. Railways 
are compelled by law to operate and to 
provide minimum service without regard to 
cost or profit. Moreover, they cannot 
longer curtail service to reduce costs with- 
out permanent loss of a great volume of 
traffic to competing transportation enter- 
prises. Many of their bus and_ truck 
competitors got their start and gained a 
foothold while rail services were curtailed 
in the depression. 

The condition of the manufacturing 
industry, which includes durable goods, was 
the subject of a reference in the Budget 
Speech of the Hon. Minister of Finance, 
Page 3726, Hansard:— 

Until quite recently our industries have 
been protected more by external shortages 
than by our traditional tariff structure. 
This special form of protection is now 
disappearing, and some of our industries are 
finding that they have not watched their 
costs as carefully as they should, that their 
‘break-even points are uncomfortably high, 
and that their costs and prices are out of 
line. One result of all this is that I have 
thhad more requests for tariff increases or 
other forms of protection during the past few 
‘months than in any year since I became 
‘Minister of Finance. This government, as 
the House knows, has steadily favoured 
reducing obstacles to trade, and we must 
‘move in this direction if we expect others 
to do likewise. If we were to meet every 
breath of new competition by increased pro- 
tection we would certainly become a high 
cost economy and progressively aggravate our 
problems. 

The re-emergence of keen competition in 
‘trade means readjustment and reappraisal. 
‘It means a sharpening of pencils and a 
careful re-examination of managerial and 
labour efficiency. This is not an easy pro- 
cess, but it is a very necessary one, and the 
longer it is postponed the more difficult it 
“becomes. 


The disparity between the rate of return 
‘earned on capital employed in manufac- 
turing including durable goods and the rate 
-of return on capital employed in railroads 
-.casts doubt on the soundness of the com- 


parison between rail wages and wages in 
durable goods except where cost of living 
is the test to be applied. It reflects a 
marked difference in the comparative 
ability to pay. 

While the use of the durable goods rates 
of pay as a yardstick to fix wage rates for 
non-operating employees was considered by 
roads and men alike to be the best avail- 
able, the parallel between its use for fixing 
wage rates, largely then tied to the cost 
of living, is not appropriate for the exten- 
sion of the benefits here sought. The 
agreement by the interested parties that 
it should form the basis surely cannot bind 
the public that pays the bill. 

The request based on the assertion that 
the railway non-operating employees have 
a right to be in the vanguard of increases 
in pay and improvements in social condi- 
tions is a laudible ambition for the men to 
have, but men employed in the non- 
operating group in other countries have 
not been able to maintain that position. 
This is best evidenced by the fact that in 
the United States employees comparable to 
those here represented are no longer in 
the vanguard because the public which 
uses the roads will not pay the costs of 
maintaining that position, but turns to 
other means of transport. 

For the foregoing reasons, it is sub- 
mitted that the state of railway operations 
and the condition of the national economy 
do not now permit the granting of these 
requests, all of which increase costs to the 
roads and decrease the productive capacity 
of the employees. To grant any of the 
requests sought would be unsound in the 
present state of the national economy 
struggling to stabilize itself at a new level 
in which we may hope to make new gains, 
but more important, to retain the gains 
we have made. This seems to have been 
the view expressed by Mr. Abbott in the 
same Budget Speech in Hansard, Page 3736, 
where he says:— 


... These markets and ours will be com- 
petitive, and will constitute a challenge to 
management and labour, to farmers and 
merchants. The outside world is under no 
obligation to maintain the Canadian standard 
of living. That is something we have to do 
for ourselves. Our costs and our prices will 
have to be kept in line by continuous 
improvement in efficiency. I need hardly 
add that high standards of living and low 
costs of production cannot be permanently 
divorced; indeed, the whole economic 
history of the last hundred years shows 
that they go together. I am confident that 
we in Canada can achieve and retain both. 


But surely not if we add to our cost of 
production on the Micawber-like basis that 
“we hope something will turn up”. 


(Continued on page 869) 
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Collective Agreements 
amd Wase Schedules 
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Number of Canadian Workers Covered 
by Collective Agreements in 1952 


Further increase brings total to more than million and a half, almost 
40 per cent of the country’s non-agricultural wage and salary workers 


A further increase in the number of 
workers covered by collective agreements 
during 1952 brought the total in Canada to 
more than a million and a half, represent- 
ing almost 40 per cent of Canada’s non- 
agricultural wage and salary workers. 

The increase in 1952 over the previous 
year’s figure amounted to 6:7 per cent. 
This seventh annual compilation* totals 
1,510,242. Of all wage and salary workers 
in Canada the proportion working under 
the terms of collective agreements in 1952 
was 38:8 per cent. Excluding agricultural 
wage earners, the proportion was 39-7 per 
cent. 

The growth in the number of workers 
under agreement over the past seven years 
together with their proportion of the wage 
and salary workers in the labour force is 
shown in the following table:— 


Number of| Percentage 


Wi of Total 
Year ores tioned and 
A alary 

greement Workerat 
LOSS: Reidtes Oat eahele «ee 995,736 30-1 
MOAT sheaths au Ph seni ges 1,120,310 33°7 
14S Bini mains a ool e 1,214, 542 35-5 
EA i a meee Wee Oe 1, 225, 569 34-6 
1UG0). ee. Gah rect e 1, 282,005 35-2 
TROLS a seetetate at teats Sach 1,415, 250 37-2 
1952 iiatute sbetina note eat 1,510, 242 38-8 


+The number of wage and salary workers 
was obtained from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics’ reference paper, The Labour Force, 
November 1945—March 1952, using the last 
quarterly figure in each year. For 1952, the 
Labour Force Survey for December 13 was 
used. 


*The Department of Labour maintains a 
file of collective agreements obtained, 
together with information on the number 
of workers affected, from employers, 
employers’ associations and from unions. In 
the great majority of cases the number of 
workers is that reported by employers in 
the annual survey of wage rates and hours 
of labour. In seasonal industries, such as 
logging, fishing and construction, the figures 
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The Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour maintains a 
file of collective agreements in force 
throughout Canada. 

The article beginning on this page 
presents a compilation of the number of 
Canadian workers covered by collective 
agreements in 1952. The following article, 
dealing with long-term contracts, is based 
on collective agreements included in a 
sample of 1,000 agreements selected for 
analytical purposes. In the third part of 
this section a brief summary is given of 
the more significant Orders under the 
Quebee Collective Agreement Act during 
April. 


Each one of the major industrial divi- 
sions was included in the 1952 increase. 
The increases result mainly from three 
factors: agreements made for the first 
time; establishments whose agreements had 
lapsed before 1951 and for which new agree- 
ments were signed in 1952; and higher 
employment in certain industries. 

Although the proportion of workers 
covered by agreement in trade is relatively 
low, notable increases occurred when agree- 
ments were made in a number of estab- 
lishments for the first time. In service, 
the same trend is noted in the signing of 
agreements for the first time covering 
employees of a number of hospitals and 
service employees of school boards. 

Part of the increase in mining is accounted 
for by certain new agreements in Quebec 


shown are for the most part indicative of 
the peak employment level in the year. 

Information on the numbers of workers 
covered by agreements extended under the 
terms of the Collective Agreement Act of 
the province of Quebec is that issued by 
the provincial government. Under this Act, 
the provisions of agreements made between 
employers and a union or unions under 
certain conditions are extended by provin- 
cial order in council to apply to all 
employers and workers in the industry in 
the zone affected or in the whole province. 
More than a quarter of the workers covered 
by Orders in Council under this Act were 
also cevered by separate agreements with 
their employers. The latter workers are 
counted only once in the total figures used 
in the industry table. 


NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN CANADA, 
1946, 1951, 1952 BY INDUSTRY 


Industry group 


LR aT NOE ae DF IE ope eae ee eee 


1946 


Total 


Number 
of workers | of workers 


1951 


Total 


Number 


Agree- 
ments 
(other 
than 
those 
extended 
under 
Collective 
Agreement 
Act, 


Quebec) 


Number 


of workers 


1,352,477 
34 
67,843 


1952 


Agree- 
ments 
extended 
under 
Collective 
Agreement 


Number 


of workers 


Total (b) 


Number 


of workers 


1,510,242 
34 


67,843 
67, 843 


IRIres emer Wels Mena Nee so hae gow Nk ek es ck eet AL vine ateetad cca uct,» > ousipnan Leia oa eke vais 


Fishing and Trapping............. 
Fishin 


Mining (including milling), Quar- 
Frying, Of] Wells. ...s.<..:.... 


LOD IM teas Died as ae hace > soe 


ey 


Non-metal Mining...............+-- 
Asbestos minin; 
Other non-metal mining......... 


Quarrying, Clay and Sandpits....... 
Manufacturing..................... 


Foods and Beverages................ 
Meat products.....<. ..asiieres-s-s 
NO RITVEDIOGUCUB ss «<5 se G0es cons ss 
Canned and cured fish........... 
Canned and preserved fruits and 

DRL eee ae. ee 
AY are A aS ae o's Wiel Agee shes © 
Other grain mill products........ 
Biscuits and crackers............ 
Bread and other bakery products. 
Carbonated beverages........... 
Patio MGUOTs, ccs. wrastes auals, cue» 
we DEEL OMIS x Seifial evs, otis EO ois kn» 


Tires, tubes and other rubber 
products 


Raat EEE ORIOL eras) «5 trae siapsro ° « 


ee 


pai 

Leather gloves and mittens...... 

Leather tanneries............... 
Miscellaneous 


995,736 | 1,415,250 
30,800 53,047 
30, 800 53, 047 

7,671 8,965 
7,671 8, 965 
48,975 61,876 
19,858 $1,161 
24,116 22,246 
93,254 21,555 
862 691 
5,383 6, 502 
3, 984 4, 698 
399 1,804 
1,118 1,967 

492,536 | 659,877 
56,826 59,662 
17,015 12, 929 

798 1,739 
4,762 6,741 
6,790 6, 268 
9/931 3,020 
1,659 1,849 

821 2,616 
8,977 7,242 

46 213 
367 

9,082 6, 695 
129 

412 2,495 
2,286 2, 627 
1,447 1, 732 
6,174 5,878 

16, 638 15, 061 
4,619 

10, 442 

21,857 20, 428 
14,175 14, 988 
2,307 1,320 

3, 691 2,755 

1, 184 1,365 


65,181 
85,080 


21,216 
20, 543 
673 


658,739 


64,368 
15, 189 


87,861 
1,668 


1,089 


10,045 


66,031 
15,189 
1,575 
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NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN CANADA, 
1946, 1951 1952 BY INDUSTRY (Continued) 


1946 1951 1952 
Agree- 
ments 
(other Agree- 
than ments 
Industry group those extended 
Total Total extended under Total (b) 
| under Collective 
| Collective | Agreement 
| Agreement Act, 
Act, Quebec 
Quebec) 
Number Number | Number Number Number 
of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers 
Manufacturing (Cont’d.)— / | 
Textile Products (except clothing ).. .| 81,3894 | 45,110 44,827 1,836 45,391 
Cotton thread, yarn and broad| 
WOVEN QOOGE. Wes cules ese es ots 17,400 | 22,609 22 O26. Veta ates ee 22,926 
Miscellaneous cotton goods. . . 110 | 641 LLB Wed as Raa 715 
Woollen and worsted woven goods| | 5,271 A QOA hte taratuie lat oi 4,994 
Woollen and worsted yarn....... : 6, 709; 1,757 2; O42. hoses cics tee 2,042 
Miscellaneous woollen goods......|) { 194 278 iccivinaitee oe 278 
Silk and artificial silk........... 3,344 5, 781 5; 9OB. |. <8 vie Gitte eae 5, 938 
Other primary textiles. . Daves (186) (3, 152) (2908 Diwan tee ees (2,998) 
Dyeing and finishing textiles... 186 2,023 De ODEs Scat alee 2,294 
Laces, tapes and bindings......|............ 629 (OA, Monkees ret 704 
Miscellaneous textile products. ... (3,645) (5,705) (4, 936) (1,336) (5,500) 
Canvas products............-+- 456 126 126 eer eects 126 
Carpets, mats andrugs......... 535 632 Pdi He) Ne reat ind 713 
Cordage, rope and twine....... 982 1,222 US AGA Vee ite atc anne 1,154 
Other textile products......... 1,672 35725 2,943 1,336 3, 507 
Clothing (textile and fur)............ 50,140 64, 227 50,613 89,777 67,392 
Men’s, Women’s and Children’s)) 
Clothes hid Ter ee 35, 282 (44, 932) (33, 883) (34, 303) (48, 024) 
Custom tailoring and dress- 
syiAlctnar ace Jccae age hon 131 TD4 il, eine Petes 124 
Men's clothing )2.us .anaets alae | 21,326 19, 063 17,428 25, 893 
Women’s clothing............. J 23,475 14, 696 16,875 22,007 
Knit POOUS. wesy con cee cae \ 5,514 (9,318) (9:456))v 5. tates (9,456) 
Hosiery sa... od ac eee es 9,148 O-SGbA} Meee ecas 9,365 
Other Knit goods...........-: J 170 OL dr derceerodas 91 
Miscellaneous Clothing.......... (9,394) (9,977) (7, 274) (5,474) (9,912) 
Corsets, girdles and foundation ; 
PATINENUG oto a hearer ees 200 1,016 OL. ADD aoe cers wees 1,054 
Hur Zo0ds)> 4.8... eee 4,312 5,877 4,690 chy ete 5,705 
Hateand Caps... .smanei 4,882 2,843 1,328 1,699 2,951 
Miscellaneous clothing.........|...........- 241 Py pete Rscrsettot: 202 
Wood Products <3. o..5..00s Nueteah 32,256 51, 256 46, 836 5,182 50,659 
Saw and planing mills........... | 2a oo (37, 169) (36, 1S6)|. << spa ee (36, 186) 
Plywood and veneer mills. . { 2,052 sal irews teeter. cele 2,495 
Sash and door and planing mills| ( { 4, 647 4,706 VE he 4,796 
Sawimillay, oso ck omen ee J rt 30,470 2S B0D"| tertven rete le 28,895 
Marniture tt eet et eee 7,569 9, 854 6,176 5,182 9,999 
Miscellaneous wood products..... (2,917) (4, 233) (4;474)): Ged aed (4,474) 
Boxes and baskets (wood)...... 830 2,041 W20Sidies .Saeeeroes.. 2,208 
Morticians’ goods, ..\..«s+ece elektro se rel see ERD arreect, aeeng 112 
Miscellaneous wood products. . . 2,087 2,192 2.154 lose okwrehene ne 2,154 
EOP Ee TOUUCES 1.5%. hey cae cae 46, 886 61,750 59,3839 3,162 61,016 
Paper boxes and bags............ 4,274 7,556 6,295 3,162 7,972 
Pulp and papers 2.) 2osee eee ee 39, 276 50,103 AS SOLS eet tat 48,891 
RooHNE PAPEIS.) ssus: a Aap ees 1,253 1,734 iT, CBU a casters oe 1, 669: 
Miscellaneous paper products..... 2,083 2,357 2; 484 ee eaten 2,484 
Printing, Publishing and Allied In- 
QUSTT LER Gr: + nis /aseiets,< ele eer 18, 104 28,512 20,841 6,991 22, 850 
Tron and Steel Products............. 73,618 106,742 112,761 3,262 
Agricultural implements......... 10, 694 12,305 11, S80N cere. ae 
Boilers and plate work........... 2,560 4, 669 4,717 470 
Fabricated and structural steel. . . 3,026 4,556 5 BOS We kee tec cee 
Hardware and tools............. 1,360 3,979 SOLD Eero aes 
Heating and cooking apparatus. . . 3,975 5,839 OSLO eae ne 
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NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN CANADA, 
1946, 1951, 1952 BY INDUSTRY (Continued) 


in ie 


Industry group 


Manufacturing (Cont’d.)— 

( Iron and Steel Products (cone.)— 

é Household, office and store 
TRMCITINOUU Tt clce oes weacwies este 
) Tron castings 
Machine shop products........... 
Machine tools 
| Machinery, .0.C........00.2----- 
Primary iron and steel 
Sheet metal products 
Wire and wire products........... 
Miscellaneous iron and steel pro- 
ducts 


ee ee | 


Transportation Equipment 
Aircraft and parts 
Auto repair and garages 
Bicycles and parts 
Boat building and repairing 
Motor vehicles 
Motor vehicles parts and acces- 

BOTION Ly PE erence Rivera: saee 
goncee and rolling stock equip- 
Shipbuilding and repairing 
Miscellaneous transportation 

OCMIDMONE. See fost cs wale ces 


Non-ferrous Metal Products 
Aluminum products 
Brass and copper products 
Jewellery and silverware 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and 

refining 
Watch and jewellery repair 
White metal alloys 
Miscellaneous non-ferrous metal 
products 


Electrical Apparatus and Supplies... 
Batteries 
Heavy electrical machinery and 

equipment 
Radios and radio parts........... 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners 
and appliances 
Miscellaneous electrical products . 


Ce oe 


Non-metallic Mineral Products...... 
Abrasive products 
Asbestos products 
Cement, hydraulic 
Clay products 
Glass and glass products 
Lime and gypsum products 
Stone products 
Concrete products 
Miscellaneous non-metallic min- 

eral products 


_ Products of Petroleum and Coal.. 
scone and gas 
Petroleum refining and products. . 


stem www ween ee 


1946 1951 1952 
Agree- 
ments 
(other Agree- | 
than ments 
| those extended 
Total Total | extended under Total (b) 
under Collective | 
/ Collective | Agreement 
| Agreement | Act, 
Act, Quebec 
Quebec) | 
Number Number Number Number Number 


| of workers 


61,684 
7,112 


SOreeerereee 


5, 280 


ry 


of workers 


of workers | 


of workers 


of workers 


478 
24,973 


14, 144 


6,752 
12, 252 


266 


6, 221 
10,079 

697 
3,259 | 
12,917 | 
25, 008 
11,165 | 
4,503 


6,332 
99,365 
24,379 | 
4,560 | 
"433 | 
562 
27, 895 
16,271 


8,785 
15, 953 


527 


i oe er 


6, 22T 
10,079 

697 
3,259 
12,917 
25, 008 
12,803 
4,503 


6,803 


107,766 
24,379 
(d)12, 961 
433 

562 
27,895 


16,271 


8,785 
15, 953 
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NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN CANADA, 
1946, 1951, 1952 BY INDUSTRY (Continued) 


Industry group 


Manufacturing (Concl’d.)— 
Products of Petroleum and Coal 
(conc.)— 
Miscellaneous eheeted of Pees 
leum and coal. : 


Chemical Product#........0s..+++-+ 
Acids, alkalis and salts........... 
Explosives, ammunition and 

Pyrotechnics: . > ace<e ames ee © 
Wertilizerss22ccc ee cates ane aicle 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 

WIEDATAMONE. +. sis see cee ees 
Paints and varnishes............. 
Soaps, washing and cleaning 


Vousteuie OLE WSIS: Sao eke een 
Primary pIABUOB. sacs cave. uacces 
Miscellaneous chemical and allied 

products te sts dented wens 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing In- 

GUStTIes. DS cao azee ks waar ane oe 
Brooms, brushesand mops....... 
Fabricated plastic products...... 
Musical instruments............. 
Pens, pencils and typewriter 

BUDDEAB ar. 20s cee eee es eee 
Professional and scientific in- 

struments and equipment...... 
Sporting goods and toys.......... 
Miscellaneous industries, n.e.c.. .. 


Construction (f).....5.......0...<; 


Transportation..................:> 
Air Transport and Airports......... 
Bus and Coach Transportation— 

anterar bans 205/06 ccs vee eee 
Steam Railways (including express 
and telegraph service)........... 
Urban and Suburban Transpor- 
tation Systeme, seo ieee ocr 
PAXICRINSS hive os ne ae seer aan Le 
‘Truck Transportation.............. 
Water Transportation.............. 
Services Incidental to Water 
Transportation’. > ot ochenue aelean 
Services Incidental to Transpor- 
TALION..;.\S2.4eie oa ae cae metas 


Storage>: ©<246u ch eee 
Grain’ Elevators.evcs sone ee eee 


Communication.................... 
Radio Broadcasting............... 
Telephone.; 1.22). oe meee eees noes 
Other Communication Services. ... 


Public Utility Operation........... 
Electric Light and Power.......... 
Gas Manufacturing and Distri- 

bution. i323 cence eeeeee eee 
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1946 1951 1952 

Agree- 
ments 

(other Agree- 

than ments 

those extended 
Total Total extended under 
under Collective 


Collective | Agreement 
Agreement Act, 
Act, Quebec 


Total(b) 


Number Number Number Number 
of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers 


Number 
of workers 


| 


10,659 18, 820 18,579 970 
4,24 5,337 CLT Varsiiga eee cee 
1,028 2,036 DOTS: lee eens 
427 1,742 BL 8 3 [eertrie ewS ere 
1,148 1, 167 L210: hans epee ane 
2,281 2,489 PP A a Se eRe 

823 ue oe 1,476 970 
Sep a erst 1 sa aa 5 reine 
5 AA a ere ee 328 (LI are SP 
ob Wiatem asavaaes 1, 267 pF Poerarey ate ER 
707 2,901 3,008 teases that 
8,228 6,550 fig SAL. bs sistent aia 
ie re pe Lie Cee ing a? 
298 409 BLO: by ae astapaen 
137 437 | * yD Feil ore sr 
512 642 7 Ub: Meyer dom ihe 
774 1, 567 S00). vs we chan stoke 
cet stoiy alate 652 Dt teks siete 
1,021 2,489 VTE Sb Bl appeals Sear 
97,215 | (a)173,092 82,684 | (£)97,130 
210,148 254,736 262,444 8,160 
2,590 4,742 bl Gn atere 
2,418 3,010 yp 420. haloes aes 

143, 330 176,007 AS40088 Niece ete, 
20,149 21,743 Shy S00 se eae 

992 1,270 ps Lt erie in Me 

2,563 12,132 11,221 3,579 
21,887 12,900 LD OSE. Be rts gem ema 
16,154 22, 667 21,097 4,581 

A peti abies 18 156.1) 93 Be rtrd 
65 247 B08 chr g sates 

1,837 2,607 $001 ||5) se ctoee te 
1,718 1,970 2, G66: [i eecee etasee 

119 687s). 24 t WBS bil renee 

20,564 39,734 895695 [ey rece ae 

70 On ea UI Irae Ab ico N 

20,348 38,727 83, 068 fae or cscs 

6 451 hc BOA ee woes teas 

15,814 et 24,448 || ee eee ng 
13,837 a)23,331 20; FOO ees esac inet: 
1,917 2,053 | 2,000" har anes eines 
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NUMBER OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN CANADA 
1946, 1951, 1952 BY INDUSTRY (Concluded) 


1946 1951 1952 
Agree- 
ments 
(other Agree- 
| than ments 
Industry group those extended 
Total Total | extended under Total (b) 
under Collective 
Collective | Agreement 
Agreement Act, 
Ac Quebec 


Number Number Number Number Number 
of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers 


Public Utility Operation—(Conc.) 
Water and Sanitary Services....... (e) (e) | (e) (e) 


Other Public Utilities............. 60 45 | Ce Sa ae ee 40 
GRA he eC ees io ee ae oe 21,684 43,460 40,815 12,054 49,746 
Wholesale eaids diokae atate ali $5 wists >; 4,637 15,821 | 16, 941 2,092 18, 660 
GLA eM REM ak Salk td on ¥ citi n Cate % (d)17,047 27, 639 | 23,874 (d)9, 962 31,086 
Finance, Insurance and Real 
Ri elas hota thw aire’ (g)106 | (zg) 990 | 1,095 | (g) (g)1,095 
eo wer en ran Ome aeee os cant ea thts alae GRR ab? chee fake bite Oy 2 ies lbw. dent eee |S 
TIDAL ee < dads PO his Pe calls eke us blate. a] 420 Peg eee ee 492 
RN a td a aim eviews 106 | 570 Ce i ce eee 603 
POCEUIDG Ft Brae sack cade dé Coiba cduee 48,386 91,437 | 92,778 | 10,681 | 101,547 
Community or Public. ........0..... 6,116 | 20,187 22,975 | 6, 528 27,591 
CATION fon a thc daikon pce oh 196 | 4, 680 el Oe Ss en 7,511 
PADOLUL Re Ee eee as a ttink Biwi i 5,919 15, 287 | 15, 226 | 6,528 19,842 
ERD. SNR aut ce eeu odie x rk vt rreeerce ee ry: Ptah n ate WE Scat 8 ae Bled am 2 Bua onkie pe. aie w WME Maw 6 c,h 0 
Welfare institutions.............. ee ae orate Sole TERY ales PP a eee Ase oe 
Community or public service, 
SUSE UE sa Ab EER RA Siletesnie s paleidy 220 BO eats kn cias 238 
Government Service..........+-++.05 26, 067 48, 556 0 i ae re 48,796 
Dominion Government. 6.25.5 .02|..decscecees rOsinae- § IOGAR eee... 16 
Municipal or other local govern- 

TOO tay as. An cy chan ve 22,367 45,440 es CO Rieke Seve sn» 44,780 
Provincial Government.......... 3,700 3,100 OOO fe teehee ess 3 
Other government service, n.€.C..|.........0.c[ecceeeeecees Ente i Ia ee OR en acer eee 

Recreation Service.....cc.csescveses 280 755 E(t GN NR ea 1,067 
Theatres and theatrical services. . 280 728 MOOS ior acs. 5. 1,044 
Other recreational services......}............ 27 Pere. Sear 23 

Business Services o..060s i nveiessecce 60 977 | Pes ae eae 1,877 

Personal, Service... cos cde ve vcues vices 15, 864 20,962 18,063 4,153 22,216 
Barbering and hairdressing...... . 4,866 3, 767 723 3, 689 4,412 
Dyeing, cleaning, pressing....... . 106 520 tas Vals Tee 778 
BPHMASVAD Wwe A Siptld AMA s cs peice deh ede. s 16 0 a 16 
Hotels and lodging houses........ 9,739 14,094 (i Ee er 13,106 
MPANNCNIGNI Sao e'd ws ck aibas set. we 794 1,125 ey ie ee. ae 1,744 

taurants, cafes, taverns....... 126 996 1,396 224 1, 620 
IMG ORCA IEING ws. sa ar hs vin cenw mtn ie 233 247 12 240 252 
Other personal service...........'........005- 197 OL) Sa Aen 288 
a) Revised. : ‘ ie 
b) These totals are not the sum of the numbers in the two previous columns, Duplications are 


eliminated. : 

(c) The agreement, for the building materials industry in the province of Quebec, is included under 
“Manulacturing”’ but also covers granite and marble quarrying. Information not available as to the 
number in each industry. ; : 

(d) Agreements affecting workers in garages and service stations, in the province of Quebec, 
included under ‘‘Manufacturing’’ also affect ‘‘Trade’’ in so far as service stations are concerned. 
Information not available as to the number in each industry. 

Water supply covered under ‘‘Service-Municipal’’. ‘ 
} Agreements for construction workers extended under the Collective Agreement Act, Quebec, 
de maintenance work and certain shop work which is not included in the construction industry 
in the inion Bureau of Statistics classification. 


a. Gy) agreement for several towns in Quebec included under ‘'Trade”’ also includes employees 
, of i i institutio " 
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and Ontario in metal mines whose previous 
agreements with another union had lapsed 
before 1951. 

In manufacturing, notable increases in 
aircraft, motor vehicles and _ shipbuilding 
reflect the high level of employment in 
these industries in 1952. 

Except in the few cases where all workers 
are required to be union members, agree- 
ments cover non-union members as well as 
union members in the bargaining unit. 
Consequently, the number of workers 
covered by agreements exceeds union 
membership, which at January 1, 1953, was 
1,219,714.4 

In addition to agreements in which 
workers are represented by unions included 
in the Department’s survey of labour 
organization in Canada, agreements signed 
by employees’ associations and plant 
councils are included in this survey; such 
workers account for less than 10 per cent 
of the total under agreement. On the 
other hand, union membership figures in- 
clude workers who are employed in estab- 
lishments where no agreement presently 
exists. 


There were 6,132 agreements in effect in 
1952 on file in the Department. This 
number, however, does not correspond to 
the number of employers nor of establish- 
ments. Some contracts cover only part of 
the working force in a plant; for example, 
one employer might have several agree- 
ments, each with a separate craft union. 
More frequently, an agreement between a 
union and an association or group of 
employers covers a number of employers. 

Most agreements are re-negotiated each 
year, others less frequently. Almost all 
are settled without any cessation of 
work due to disputes. Although 6,132 
agreements were in force in 1952, only 98 
strikes occurred over the re-negotiation of 
agreements. These strikes involved fewer 
than 90,000 workers. 

An additional 56 strikes involving 21,400 
workers occurred during the life of agree- 
ments. It is evident, then, that the great 
majority of disputes occurring while an 
agreement is in force are settled through 
the grievance procedure therein provided. 


Long-Term Agreements and 
Wage Adjustment Provisions 


Of 651 collective agreements negotiated during last year, 109 have 


more than one year’s duration. 


Slightly more than half of these per- 


mit adjustment of wage rate levels during the life of the agreement 


A recent examination of a sample of 
collective agreements indicates that a sub- 
stantial number are being signed for periods 
longer than one year. Many of these make 
provision for adjustments to wage scales 
during the life of the agreement through 
automatic wage increases; others have 
“open-end” wage clauses which permit 
bargaining over wages during the life of 
the agreement. 

Approximately one-quarter of the agree- 
ments in the sample of 1,000 contracts 
maintained in the Economics and Research 
Branch have durations of more than one 


tFor a report on labour organization in 
Canada, see Lasour GazettE, June 1953, p. 646. 
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year. The present analysis, however, con- 
cerns only those among the sample which 
were re-negotiated during 1953 and of which 
copies had been forwarded to the Branch 
by the end of March 1954. At that time 
the Branch had received 651 such agree- 
ments, covering approximately 437,000 
workers. Of these, 109, covering 105,000 
workers, have more than one _ year’s 
duration. 


For 82 of the 109 agreements, this rep- 
resents a departure from the previous 
practice of one-year agreements. For only 
27 of the bargaining units, comprising 
21,500 employees, was the previous agree- 
ment of more than a year’s duration. 


Duration of Agreements 


The large majority of the 109 long-term 
contracts are two-year agreements or agree- 
ments of approximately two years’ dura- 
tion. The periods during which the 
agreements are in force range as follows:— 


j Numt Number of 
Effective for ype neg Workers 
Covered 
13 to 18 months in- 
clusive.. 16 10,900 
19 to 24 months in- 
clusive. . 82 77,500 
More than 24 months. . 11 16, 600 
109 105, 000 


Most of those with a duration of more 
than two years have a term of three years 
or thereabouts. A few, however, are to 
remain in force for as long as five years. 


In relation to the 651 agreements exam- 
ined, the 109 long-term contracts are 
distributed fairly evenly among the various 
industries and regions represented. They 
are also found fairly evenly among bargain- 
ing units of various sizes. 


Wage Adjustment Provisions 


The clauses dealing with wages were 
examined in the 109 agreements to deter- 
mine whether any provision was made for 
adjusting wage scales while the agreement 
is in force. It was found that in slightly 
more than 50 per cent (56 agreements 
covering 46,900 workers), wage rate levels 
may be adjusted during the life of the 
agreement. It was also found that, as a 
rule, the longer the term of the agreement 
the more likely it is that provision will 
be made for adjusting wage rates during its 
life. Furthermore, the longer the term of 
the agreement, the more likely that more 
than one adjustment in wages will be 
permitted. 


Under the terms of 35 of the contracts 
covering 36,900 workers, wage rate increases 
of a stated amount or amounts must be 
paid at a specified time or times during 
the life of the agreement. Such arrange- 
ments are referred to below as “automatic” 
increases. The other 21 agreements cover- 
ing 10,000 workers have “open-end” wage 
clauses which permit bargaining over wages 
during the term of the agreement, although 
in some cases the “opening” of the agree- 
ment is conditional on other factors, such 
‘as a change in the consumer price index 


or in the price of the product. A break- 
down of the type of adjustment provision 
by the length of the agreement is as 
follows :— 


Number of 
Provision blaine Workers 
B “| Covered 
Duration 13 to 18 
months inclusive... | 16 10,900 
Automatic wage ad- 
justment.. 4 5 2,300 
Conditional wage re-| 
opener. . : 1 1,400 
No adjustment, pro- 
vision. aa 10 7,200 
Duration 19 to 24) 
months inclusive... 82 77,500 
Automatic wage ad-| 
justment. . Paes 22 20,300 
Wage re-opener. . “re 15 6, 100 
Conditional wage re-| 
Openers. Ans oSris-¢% 3 700 
No BS mens 3 pro- 
vision. af Be aes 42 50, 400 
Duration 24 months or 
LLL: ae gintinleas, Sa yeas Ne 11 16, 600 
Automatic wage ad-| 
TUS CRN Ges meee et ) 8 14, 300 
Wage re-opener...... .| 1 1,300 
Conditional wage Te-| 
GHGHEN (a. cby tes 3 1 500 
No_ adjustment pro-| 
SION n awed ete sve eae | 1 500 


Automatic Increases 


Of the 22 agreements providing for auto- 
matic increases and having a duration of 
between 19 and 24 months, the large 
majority makes provision for one wage rate 
increase while the agreement is in force, 
usually at the end of the first year. An 
example of this type of clause in a two- 
year agreement effective April 1, 1953, is: 
“Effective April 1, 1954, an additional in- 
crease of four (4) cents an hour shall be 
applied to the rates set forth in the 
Schedule.” 

Fight agreements providing automatic in- 
creases have durations greater than two 
years and all of them provide for more 
than one automatic increase during the 
term of the agreement. Most are three- 
year agreements providing for increases of 
specified amounts at the end of the first 
and second years. 

Five agreements with a duration of 
between 13 and 18 months provide for one 
automatic wage increase while the agree- 
ment is in force. 
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Open-End Wage Clause 


Of the 21 agreements making provision 
for the re-opening of bargaining on wages 
during the life of the agreement, 15 are 
two-year agreements which provide for 
wage bargaining once during the life of the 
agreement. Most of them specify that the 
bargaining must take place at the end of 
the first year upon written notice by either 
party to the agreement. One other wage 
re-opener, found in an agreement running 
for several years, provides that wage rates 
may be re-opened for bargaining at the end 
of each year. A sample wage re-opener 
clause from a two-year agreement effective 
May 1953, reads as follows: “Either party 
hereto may at any time during May 1954 
request negotiations respecting wages upon 
written notice to the other party hereto. 
Upon such notice being given, the parties 
shall commence negotiations within seven 
(7) days thereafter.” 


In the statistical breakdown five agree- 
ments are shown as containing “conditional 
wage re-opener” clauses. In three of these 
the possibility of wage bargaining is depen- 
dent on fluctuations in the consumer price 
index, and, in the other two, on changes 
in the price of the product. The index or 


the price of the product must change by a 
specified amount to permit the re-opening 
of wage bargaining. The following is an 
example of a wage-re-opener made condi- 
tional on a change in the consumer price 
index :— 


If the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ new 
Consumer Price Index, as announced on or 
about May 1, 1954, shows an increase or 
decrease of three (3) full points over the 
Consumer Price Index as announced on or 
about May 1, 1953, the Union and the 
Employer agree to re-open negotiations for 
an adjustment of wages. 


Unlike the automatic increase dealt with 
above, wage re-opener clauses do not 
necessarily mean that wages will be in- 
creased during the life of the agreement. 
First, all of the wage re-opener clauses 
stipulate that notice of a desire to bargain 
over wages must be given during the 
specified period before bargaining can take 
place. Second, bargaining may not result 
in agreement and few of the agreements 
outline a procedure to be followed where 
there is failure to agree. Finally, since the 
clauses leave it open to the employer as 
well as the union to request bargaining 
over wage rates, it is possible that under 
some circumstances reductions in wage rates 
may be sought. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


During April, a number of changes in 
wage rates and working conditions were 
made obligatory by Orders in Council 
under the Collective Agreement Act, 
Quebec. 

Five of ten Orders in Council provided 
wage increases, as well as minor changes 
in overtime, hours, paid holidays, vaca- 
tions with pay, etc. In the construction 
industry in the counties of Drummond, 
Arthabaska and Nicolet, minimum hourly 
rates are now 5 cents per hour higher; in 
the dairy industry at Quebec, a second 
week’s vacation after five years’ service was 
granted while minimum wage rates for 
plant employees, ice cream salesmen and 


delivery men are now from $2 to $3 per 
week higher and basic rates for milk 
delivery men are increased by $6 per week; 
in the printing trades, Quebec City ana 
region, minimum hourly rates for journey- 
men are increased by from 5 to 10 cents 
per hour, rates for apprentices and female 
bookbinding employees are now from $1.50 
to $4 per week higher, and night shift 
premium is increased from $3 to $5 per 
week for journeymen and from $2 to $3 
for apprentices. A new section in the 
Quebec printing trades agreement governs 
working conditions of employees engaged 
in establishments printing weekly news- 
papers. 


. 
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More than half the contract njateleniionts negotiated in the United States during the 
first 11 weeks of 1954 called for wage increases of from four to nine cents an hour. 
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a Labour Law 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court remits injunction case to Quebec court. Quebec appeal 
court affirms judgment refusing injunction against picketing; also 
reverses judgment granting ship steward's claim for loss of salary. 
U. S. court fines union for failing to obey anti-discrimination order 


The Supreme Court of Canada has allowed a company’s appeal from a 
| judgment nullifying an interlocutory injunction obtained to prevent a union 
: from prosecuting the company for unfair labour practices. As the Quebec 
appeal court had dismissed the company’s appeal on technical grounds only, 
the case was remitted to the Quebec court for consideration on its merits. 
The Quebec appeal court has sustained a Superior Court judgment 
| dismissing the application of a shoe manufacturer for an injunction to restrain 
a union from picketing on the ground that it was not established that the 
| union had picketed in an illegal manner. In another case the court reversed 
a judgment allowing the action for loss of salary of a ship’s steward who 
. claimed to have been wrongfully dismissed. 

In Connecticut, a union which had failed to obey a court order to cease 
discriminating against two Negro applicants for membership, in compliance 
with the order of the Commission on Civil Rights, was fined $2,000 for 


contempt of court. 
Supreme Court of Canada... 


...holds judgment nullifying interlocutory injunc- 
tion can be appealed, remits case to Quebec court 


On November 25, 1953, the Supreme 
Court of Canada remitted to the Quebec 
Court of Queen’s Bench, for consideration 
of the merits, a case involving an order 
of the Quebec Labour Relations Board 
granting a union consent to prosecute a 
company for unfair labour practices and 
the company’s action to obtain an injunc- 
tion prohibiting the union from acting on 
the Board’s order. 

On February 5, 1952, the Labour Rela- 
tions Board authorized the Syndicat 
National des Employés de la Wabasso 
Cotton de Shawinigan Falls Inc. to sue 
Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. for having 
sought to dominate the union and impede 
its activities in violation of Section 20 of 
the Labour Relations Act. On February 8 
the company brought an action in the 
Quebec Superior Court to cancel the Board’s 
decision, and the same day obtained from 
that Court an interlocutory injunction 
restraining the Syndicat from attempting 
to take advantage of the Board’s order. 


The union sought cancellation of the 
interlocutory injunction on the ground that 
it had been issued without notice. Its 
application was granted by the Superior 
Court on March 4 and the injunction was 
declared null and void. On March 5 the 
company brought an appeal to the Court 
of Queen’s Bench from that judgment. 
The union asked the appeal court to 
dismiss the appeal on the ground that in 
the case of interlocutory judgments no 
appeal lay without leave and that no leave 
had been obtained. The Court of Queen’s 
Bench dismissed the appeal of the com- 
pany, which then appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Canada. 

A majority of the Supreme Court held 
that the judgment setting aside the inter- 
locutory injunction was a final judgment, 
since it dissolved the injunction and the 
company would have no further chance to 
present its case for a permanent injunc- 
tion. Since it was a final judgment, the 
rule requiring leave to appeal did not 


_ This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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Court accordingly granted 
the company’s appeal. As the judgment 
appealed from was given only on the 
ground of jurisdiction, the case was returned 
to the Court of Queen’s Bench for con- 
sideration upon its merits. Wabasso Cotton 
Co. Ltd. and Leclere vy. Labour Relations 
Board of Quebec and Le Syndicat National 
des Employés de la Wabasso Cotton de 
Shawinigan Falls Inc. [1954] 2 DLR 198. 


apply. The 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Appeal Side... 


«.dismisses shoe company's appeal from judgment 
refusing injunction to prevent union's picketing 

On February 18 the Quebec Court of 
Queen’s Bench, Appeal Side, dismissed a 
shoe company’s appeal from a Superior 
Court judgment refusing to grant an inter- 
locutory injunction to prevent picketing 
during a strike. The Court sustained the 
view of the trial judge that there was not 
sufficient evidence to show that the union 
had picketed in an illegal manner and that 
therefore the issuing of an injunction was 


not justified. 


Mr. Justice Barclay and Mr. Justice 
Rinfret gave separate reasons for the 
Court’s decision. Mr. Justice Barclay 


stated that the plaintiff, a corporation 
manufacturing shoes and _ slippers, had 
entered into an agreement to be effective 
from January 2, 1952, until June 30, 1953, 
with the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, 
Local 500, International Fur and Leather 
Workers’ Union. The company recog- 
nized the union as the sole bargaining agent 
of the company’s employees, with certain 
exceptions, for the duration of the agree- 
ment. After June 30, 1953, the agreement 
was to remain in effect for a further period 
of one year, unless either party notified 
the other in writing on or before May 1, 
1953, of its intention to amend the agree- 
ment. The agreement contained the follow- 
ing clause: “No strikes nor lockouts shall 
be declared by either party hereto, on pain 
of nullity of this agreement, by the injured 
party.” 

No notice of amendment was given 
before May 1 but on May 27, 19538, the 
union sent a letter notifying the company 
of its intention to have the agreement 
amended. Several meetings then took place 
between the parties but the record did not 
disclose anything further than that. 

On June 30 the company gave 120 of 
its 180 employees their unemployment 
insurance books and told them they would 
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be informed if the company wanted any 
of them back. On July 27 the union sent 
a telegram to some of the former employees 
calling for a strike. On July 28 two men 
appeared before the company’s premises 
with placards announcing a strike. On 
July 29, before it could have been ascer- 
tained what effect this picketing would have, 
an interim injunction prohibiting picketing 
was obtained upon the affidavit of a com- 
pany official without notice to the union. 

Upon the company’s application for an 
interlocutory injunction, the Superior Court 
judge characterized the petition as exag- 
gerated and not in accordance with the 
facts proved. He dismissed the application 
on the ground that the union had not 
committed any illegality or abuse in the 
manner of picketing; that there was not 
sufficient evidence that the union had used 
threats, violence or intimidation towards 
the company or its employees; and that 
the company, having itself committed 
illegalities, was in no position to ask for 
an interlocutory injunction. 

Mr. Justice Barclay stated that there 
was no doubt that the company had failed 
to prove threats, intimidation or violence 
on the union’s part and it had not proved 
irreparable loss or damage. He expressed 
no opinion as to whether the agreement 
was valid or null and void or whether the 
strike was legal or illegal. 

Mr. Justice Rinfret listed the reasons 
given by the company in support of its 
request for an injunction. The company 
stated that the pickets were obstructing the 
entrance to its premises, interfering with 
persons who had the right to enter, pre- 
venting the normal hiring of workmen, and 
preventing employees from going back to 
work. It claimed that the picketing was 
causing incalculable harm to its business 
and reputation, that it was impossible to 
establish prices for the time ahead, that 
the company was losing numerous contracts 
and that customers were afraid to cross 
the picket line, and that the minimum 
evaluation of damages was $22,000. 

Mr. Justice Rinfret noted that the picket 
line never consisted of more than two men. 
As for the question of hiring, the employees 
sent away were told they would be notified 
if they were required but only 50 had been 
asked to return to work up to July 28. 
Yet a witness for the company told the 
Court on August 7 that he had only 74 
employees and that this fact impaired 
production and affected the execution of 
contracts already undertaken. To make up 
the total of 74 employees the company must 
have hired new workers. | : 
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Mr. Justice Rinfret also considered that 
the company had not established a prima 
facie case for the issuing of an injunction 
and that the trial judge had _ properly 
exercised his discretion in refusing to grant 
the company’s application. The Court 
unanimously dismissed the company’s 
appeal with costs. Windsor Shoe and 
Slipper Company v. Union des Ouvriers de 
la Chaussure, Local 6500, and others 
[1954] BR Montréal 266. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Appeal Side... 


+..reverses judgment of Superior Court requiring 
company to pay ship’s steward for loss of wages 


The Quebee Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Appeal Side, on February 18 allowed the 
appeal of a steamship company from a 
Superior Court judgment requiring it to 
pay $2,087 for loss of salary to a chief 
steward who claimed to have been wrong- 
fully dismissed. The appeal court held 
that the Superior Court was without juris- 
diction to hear the claim for wages by 
virtue of the Canada Shipping Act and 
that an action in damages was _ barred 
because the plaintiff had signed a discharge 
stating that the termination of employment 
was by mutual consent. 


Mr. Justice Casey gave the facts of the 
case. In April 1948 the plaintiff was 
engaged by the defendant company as 
chief steward for a period not exceeding 12 
months. In June of 1948 this employment 
was terminated at New Orleans, the 
plaintiff signing a discharge. A certificate 
of discharge was subsequently issued before 
the British vice-consul at New Orleans. 
The termination of employment was 
recorded as being by mutual consent. 

The plaintiff then brought action in the 
Superior Court, claiming that his contract 
had been illegally terminated and that he 
was entitled to $2,087 as the salary due 
him from June 3, 1948, until March 31, 
1949. ‘The company argued that the plain- 
tiff had been dismissed for cause and that 
in any case the discharge signed by him 
barred the action. It argued also that the 
period of employment was for a voyage not 
to exceed 12 months, and that since the 
plaintiff had not established the length of 
the voyage he could not claim for the 
maximum period provided for in the con- 
tract of employment. 

The Superior Court judge held that the 
dismissal for cause had not been estab- 
lished and that the plaintiff had signed 
the discharge through fear that otherwise 
he would be fired with a certificate of 


incompetence which would prevent him 
from finding another job. The Superior 
Court ordered the company to pay him 
$2,087 for his loss of salary. 

The company argued before the appeal 
court that the Superior Court was without 
jurisdiction to entertain a claim for wages 


because of Sections 206 and 210 of the 
Canada Shipping Act. Section 206 pro- 
vides that a seaman may sue in the 


Superior Court for any wages due him not 
exceeding $250. Suits for wages in excess 
of $250 are within the jurisdiction of the 
Admiralty Court (the Exchequer Court of 
Canada). Mr. Justice Casey stated that if 
the action was to be regarded as a claim 
for wages it should have been dismissed for 
want of jurisdiction. 

The company’s second argument was that 
if the claim was one in damages and if 
the Superior Court bad jurisdiction to hear 
it, it should have been dismissed because 
of the release given by the plaintiff. Mr. 
Justice Casey noted that the plaintiff did 
not allege in his pleadings that he had 
been induced into signing the discharge 
through violence or fear, which would have 
made applicable Article 994 of the Civil 
Code, which states that violence or fear is 
a cause of nullity in contracts. The plain- 
tiff stated only that the discharge had been 
obtained from him through false represen- 
tations and declared that he had signed it 
without prejudicing his rights. He did not 
ask that the discharge be set aside or take 
any special proceedings to accomplish that 
result. 

Mr. Justice Casey considered that fear 
had not been properly alleged or establ- 
lished and that the false representations had 
not been properly established either. Con- 
sequently he was of the opinion that the 
discharge signed by the plaintiff barred his 
action. 

The Court accordingly allowed the com- 
pany’s appeal with costs. Argonaut Naviga- 
tion Co. Ltd. v. Brousseau [1954] BR 
Montréal 287. 


Connecticut Superior Court... 


«fines union for failing to carry out order of 


Civil Rights Commission to cease discrimination 


On March 26 the Connecticut Superior 
Court found a local of the electrical 
workers’ union guilty of contempt of 
court for its failure to carry out the order 
of the Commission on Civil Rights to cease 
and desist from excluding two Negro 
applicants from full membership rights 
because of their race. The Superior Court 
had issued an order against the union in 
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1952 requiring it to carry out the Com- 
mission’s order and an appeal from its 
judgment had been dismissed by the 
Connecticut appeal court (L.G., 1952, p. 
1370; L.G., March 1954, p. 415). 

Judge Alcorn gave the Court’s reasons 
for decision. The Commission on Civil 
Rights of the State of Connecticut had 
found that Local 35 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers had 
excluded two qualified Negro electricians, 
Tilley and Stewart, from membership 
because of their race, in violation of 
Section 7405(c) of the Connecticut General 
Statutes. This section makes it an unfair 
labour practice “for a labour organization, 
because of the race, colour, religious creed, 
national origin or ancestry of any indi- 
vidual, to exclude from full membership 
rights...such individual ... unless such 
action is based upon a bona fide occupa- 
tional qualification”. 

The Superior Court’s judgment in 1952 
directed the union to carry out the 
Commission’s order, which required the 
union, in the event that either man 
presented himself for membership, “to 
cease and desist from excluding him from 
full membership rights because of his race” 
and “to cease and desist from failing or 
refusing to act... upon the application” of 
either man, both by the executive board 
and by the membership. 


Following the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Errors sustaining the Superior 
Court judgment, both men applied for 
membership in the union as apprentices. 
The minutes of the union’s executive board 
showed that at a meeting on January 6, 
1954, it was decided to submit the applica- 
tions without recommendation to a vote by 
the membership. By letter dated January 
16 the union’s counsel informed the appli- 
cants of the board’s action and told them 
that the vote would be taken at a union 
meeting on January 22. The applicants 
were told that they might come to the 
meeting place to learn the result and that 
otherwise the result would be mailed to 
them. 

The union’s records showed that at the 
meeting on January 22 Tilley’s and 
Stewart’s applications were submitted and 
that the vote was unfavourable. No 
reason for the rejection of the applications 
appeared in the record. On January 23, 
however, the union’s counsel notified each 
applicant by letter of the rejection of his 
application and added the explanation that 
it “was based upon the. fact that you did 
not meet the union’s requirement of 
sponsorship and employment by a union 
contractor before admission into the union”. 
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This explanation constituted the union’s 
principal defence at the original hearing 
before the Commission, then before the 
Superior Court and the Supreme Court of 
Errors, and was now the only defence relied 
upon in the trial for contempt. No new 
facts had been presented beyond the 
circumstances which had already been 
conclusively determined to establish exclu- 
sion of the two Negro applicants because 
of their race. The Court held, therefore, 
that the union was in contempt of that 
part of the judgment which ordered it to 
carry out the Commission’s order to cease 
and desist from such exclusion. 


Judge Alcorn stated that the union was 
not in contempt of the second part of the 
order, “to cease and desist from failing or 
refusing to act, both by your executive 
board and by your membership” upon the 
applications, because the meetings held 
complied sufficiently with this require- 
ment. No action by the individual officers 
had been shown to constitute a contempt. 

He found that the action of the union 
as a body at the meeting on January 22, 
1954, constituted the contempt of court. 
The evidence disclosed that when the 
applicants’ names were presented to the 
union members someone inquired why they 
had to vote. The reply was that the 
Superior Court forced it. No information 


_ was given concerning the applicants except 


their names. Someone inquired whether 
the applicants were sponsored by one of 
“our contractors” or had a licence from the 
City of Hartford. The question was 
answered in the negative. No investigation 
had been made, however, to determine 
whether or not the applicants were 
employed or by whom. At least some of 
the members who voted did not know 
whether the applicants were then working 
or not. 


Judge Alcorn concluded: 


An injunction may be violated by in- 
direct, as well as by direct methods and 
one cannot escape punishment upon the 
ground that he did not violate the letter, 
if he violated the manifest spirit of the 
injunction... However else the meeting of 
January 22, 1954 might be described, it 
clearly was not a meeting at which these 
applicants were excluded from union mem- 
bership “based upon a bona fide occupa- 
tional qualification,’ to refer again to the 
language of Section 7405(c), General 
Statutes. As already indicated, the basic 
facts are no different than they have been 
throughout and they have previously been 
fully adjudicated to establish exclusion 
because of race. If any new element can 
be said to have been injected it is a clearly 
discernable, wilful and inexcusable defiance 
of the mandate of this eke 


In considering the penalty to be imposed, 
the judge noted that the order had its 
source in the effort of the people of the 
state to eliminate the virus of racial 
discrimination from labour relationship. He 
noted also that the offender in this case 
was not an individual but a voluntary 
association of about 234 members, and that 
the punishment should serve to emphasize 
the fundamental principle that a legally 
established judgment of the Court must be 
obeyed. 


The Court found Local 35 guilty of con- 
tempt and imposed a fine of $2,000 to be 
paid to the state within two weeks of the 
date of judgment. It ordered further that 
if the earlier judgment was not complied 
with within 30 days the union must pay 
a fine of $250 a week until the judgment 
was complied with. International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers Local 35 v. 
Commission on Civil Rights [1954] 33 
LRRM 2778. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Wage rate for federal prevailing rate emp!oyees for work on holidays 
increased from time and one-half to double time. Quebec adopts CSA 
woodworking code. Saskatchewan issues regulations for the protection 
of employees working with radioactive luminous compounds or paints 


Double time instead of time and one- 
half must now be paid to prevailing rate 
employees who work on a holiday. 

Quebec has adopted the Canadian 
Standards Association Safety Code for the 
Woodworking Industry. Nine minimum 
wage orders in Quebec were renewed for 
another year. In line with its policy of 
simplifying the orders and reducing their 
number, the Minimum Wage Commission 
allowed three orders to expire. Employees 
covered by these orders are now under 
General Order 4. 

New regulations were issued in Saskat- 
chewan for the protection of employees 
working with radioactive luminous com- 
pounds or paints. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 
has been brought under the Workmen’s 
Compensation (Accident Fund) Act in 
Saskatchewan. 

Tenosynovitis arising from constant vibra- 
tion or excessive use of the muscles of the 
leg, ankle or foot has been made a com- 
pensable disease in British Columbia. 

The hours of bus drivers in Nova Scotia 
cities and towns have been limited to 10 
in any 24-hour period. 


FEDERAL 


Prevailing Rate Employees 


An amendment to the Prevailing Rate 
Employees General Regulations (L.G., 
March, p. 417) provides for either over- 
time pay or compensatory leave in addi- 
tion to regular pay for time worked on a 
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holiday. On July 15, 1953, provisions for 
the granting of leave credits for work done 
on a holiday were replaced by provisions 
which required instead the payment of 
overtime rates. The amendment, effective 
April 1, 1954, gives the deputy head of 
the department concerned authority to use 
either method of compensation. 

The overtime rates provided for since 
July 15, 1953, were time and one-half the 
normal pay and extra pay (e.g., premium 
payment or shift differential bonus), if any, 
for the hours actually worked on the holi- 
day and time and one-half the normal pay 
for the remainder of the hours the employee 
would have worked on that day if it had 
not been a holiday. The overtime rates 
have now been changed to twice the normal 
pay and extra pay, if any, for the hours 
worked and the normal rate for the 
remainder of the normal working day. 

If the deputy head feels it is not 
practicable to pay the overtime rate, the 
employee may instead be credited with 
compensatory leave. Where he works four 
hours or less on the holiday, the com- 
pensatory leave granted will be one-half 
day. If he works longer than four hours 
on the holiday, the compensatory leave will 
be one day. Where compensatory leave 
is granted, the employee may receive, in 
addition to the leave credit, a rate of pay 
equal to his normal and extra pay, if any, 
for the hours actually worked and equal 
to his normal pay for the remainder. 
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The amendment was made on April 8 
by the Treasury Board as T.B.458000-1 
under the Financial Administration Act. 


PROVINCIAL 


British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Tenosynovitis affecting the leg, ankle or 
foot was made a compensable industrial 
disease under the British Columbia Work- 
men’s Compensation Act by a regulation 
made on April 12, gazetted April 15 and 
effective March 1, 1954. Previously, the 
disease, an inflammation affecting the 
sheaths and tendons, was compensable if it 
was caused by any process involving con- 
stant vibration or excessive use of the 
muscles of the arm, forearm or hand only. 


Nova Scotia Public Utilities Act 


Regulations governing bus operations 
which are public utilities were made by 
the Nova Scotia Board of Commissioners 
of Public Utilities on February 26, approved 
by Order in Council on April 2 and 
gazetted April 14. 

The regulations cover the conveyance of 


‘passengers by bus within a city or incor- 


porated town. Taxi services are not in- 
cluded. In the case of a person operating 
bus services both in and outside a city 
or town, the bus operations within the city 
or town will not be subject to the regula- 
tions if the revenue derived from them is 
less than 10 per cent of the operator’s total 
revenue from all his bus services. 

Drivers of trolley buses or motor vehicles 
are required to hold a Public Vehicle 
Chauffeur’s Licence, Nova Scotia, for the 
current year. No one may drive a public 
vehicle for more than 10 hours in any 
24-hour period. A driver who is employed 
in other work is forbidden to drive a public 
vehicle if by so doing his total period of 
employment would exceed 10 hours in the 
24-hour period. 

A public utility owning, operating, man- 
aging or controlling any passenger bus 
service must keep a permanent record of 
the hours of employment of all the drivers 
employed. 


Quebec Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act 


In regulations under the Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments Act, Quebec 
has adopted the Safety Code for the Wood- 
working Industry issued in 1952 by the 
Canadian Standards Association (L.G., 1953, 
p. 444). It is the second province to adopt 
the Code, Alberta having adopted it in 
January 1953 (L.G., 1953, p. 584). The 
Quebec regulations were approved by O.C. 
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291 on March 25 and went into effect on 
April 17, the date of their publication in 
the Quebec Official Gazette. 

The Code, which does not apply to saw- 
mill and woods operations, deals primarily 
with point of operation hazards on wood- 
working machinery and is intended as a 
guide for the safe installation, operation and 
maintenance of such machinery. It lays 
down requirements for plant layout and 
various types of woodworking machinery, 
including veneer and cooperage machinery. 
Operating rules include sections on selec- 
tion, maintenance and inspection of 
machines and on protective clothing for 
operators. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Nine minimum wage orders in Quebec 
were renewed until May 1, 1955, by O.C. 
356 on April 7, gazetted and effective 
April 17. Three of these, General Order 4, 
which applies to most of the unorganized 
workers in the province, Order 41, which 
covers employees of municipal and school 
corporations, and Order 42, which applies 
to stationary enginemen and firemen, were 
amended as well as renewed. The six orders 
renewed without change are Order 3, holi- 
days with pay; 3A, holidays with pay in 
the building construction industry; 11, 
hospitals and charitable institutions; 26A, 
taxicabs in Montreal; 29, taxicabs in 
Quebec and Levis; and 39, forest operations. 

Continuing its policy of reducing the 
number of minimum wage orders, the 
Minimum Wage Commission permitted 
three orders, Nos. 2, 14 and 23, to expire 
on May 1, 1954. 

Order 14 governed real estate under-. 
takings in Montreal and district; Order 23, 
taverns in the same area. Like other 
similar establishments elsewhere in the 
province, these now come under General’ 
Order 4 and the employees concerned are 
subject to the minimum wage rates set for 
Zone 1 (Montreal and district). Bar- 
tenders and waiters for whom the minimum 
rates were 45 and 323 cents an hour, 
respectively, must now receive the general’ 
minimum rate of 51 cents an_ hour. 
Employees in apartment houses, office 
buildings and other real estate undertak- 
ings are also subject to the 51-cent hourly 
rate. For janitors in real estate under- 
takings, the monthly rate is $95. Lower 
rates apply if free lodgings on the premises 
are provided. 

Order 2, governing the payment of 
overtime, was not renewed since it was. 
considered unnecessary to have a special 
overtime order in view of the fact that 
overtime requirements are already laid 


down in the three principal orders, Nos.. 4, 
41 and 42. Provision for overtime pay- 
ment is also made in the special orders 11, 
26A, 29 and 39. 

Order 4 provides that where an employee 
is paid by the hour and not governed by a 
collective agreement he must be paid for 
overtime at time and one-half his regular 
rate. Any provision in an individual labour 
contract or agreement for a lower overtime 
rate is forbidden. For employees not in 
the above category, the overtime payment 
must be at least time and one-half the 
minimum rate. Employees paid on a fixed 
weekly, monthly or yearly basis and 
receiving at least $50 a week in Zone I 
and $45 in Zones II and III, whether or 
not they work a full week, are not entitled 
to overtime rates. 

The amendments to Order 4 raised the 
minimum rates for waiters, waitresses, 
valets, chambermaids and elevator operators 
in hotels, restaurants and similar under- 
takings from 44, 41 and 35 cents an hour 
in Zones I, II and III to 51, 46 and 41 
cents an hour. A new provision requires 
meal time to be considered as hours worked 
and to be paid for unless the employee is 
absolutely free and off duty. A third 
change with respect to these establishments 
is the removal of the sections permitting 
the month or half-month to be established 
as the period of work after which overtime 
rates must be paid to employees hired by 
the month or half-month. Overtime under 
Order 4 may now be paid only on a weekly 
basis. 

A further amendment states that the 
regular work week of employees in the 
building construction industry working in a 
place not included in a local municipality 
is 60 hours, after which overtime must be 
paid. The regular work week for the 
industry generally is 48 hours. 

Order 4 no longer permits deductions 
from the minimum wage for board and 
lodging. The only deductions now per- 
mitted are those imposed by statute or 
court order. 

The overtime provisions of Orders 41 and 
42 were revised slightly to make them the 
same as those in Order 4. In Order 42, 
as in Order 4, deductions from the 
minimum wage for board and lodging are 
no longer allowed. The only deductions 
permitted are those imposed by an Act or 
a court order. 


Saskatchewan Public Health Act 


New regulations governing the use of 
radioactive luminous compounds or paints 
were issued under the Saskatchewan Public 
Health Act and approved by O.C. 922/54 


on April 20, gazetted April 30. 


No person is permitted to use radioactive 
luminous compounds or paints on _ his 
premises unless he is the holder of a licence 
authorizing him to do so. Licences will be 
issued by the Minister of Public Health. 
Before the issue of a licence, inspection of 
the premises may be carried out. 


The application for a licence must con- 
tain (a) a description of the workshop, its 
equipment and furnishings; (b) the methods 
to be used in preventing the spread of 
radioactive contamination; and (c) the 
names and ages of all employees who will 
be using the radioactive substance. Such 
an application must be made each year 
since the licences expire at the end of the 
calendar year. They may be revoked or 
suspended at any time by the Minister if 
the holder of the licence or any of his 
employees are not complying with the 
regulations. 

Employees using or handling radioactive 
luminous compounds or paints must be at 
least 18 years of age and must have a 
medical examination at least once each year. 
Monitor film badges of a kind approved 
by the Minister must be worn by these 
employees. 

The holder of a licence must set apart 
a room to be used exclusively for radio- 
active luminous work. This room must 
have a floor space of at least 120 square 
feet with not less than 30 square feet for 
each person employed in the room. The 
floor, walls and ceiling must be of smooth, 
water-impervious material. 

The preparation and application of the 
compounds or paints must be done under 
a suitable ventilated hood and an indraft 
air velocity of not less than 60 linear feet 
per minute is to be maintained over the 
whole working opening. The hood and the 
working top of the table are to be made of 
non-porous material resistant to solvent 
action. 

Automatic or semi-automatic painting 
machines and screening operations may be 
installed in the work-room only with the 
approval of the Minister. 

Finished work must be removed as soon 
as possible to an enclosed ventilated drying 
rack or cabinet which may be easily cleaned. 
A well-ventilated storage space at a suit- 
able distance from employees must be 
provided for the finished work after drying. 
Bulk storage of radioactive luminous com- 
pounds or paints must be in a_ well- 
ventilated space. Lead shielding may be 
required, depending on the amount stored. 

A wet method is to be used for stripping 
radioactive luminous compounds from 
objects. This work also must be done under 
a suitably ventilated hood. 
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The exhaust system for the special work- 
room must be separate from other ventilat- 
ing systems and must discharge the air in 
such a way that it cannot re-enter the 
building. 

Each employee in the work-room must 
be provided with the following equipment: 
a chair with a smooth, washable finish; a 
rack for brushes or other painting tools; 
a lidded non-tipping container with a capa- 
city of approximately one gram of prepared 
radioactive luminizing material; a closable 
metal waste basket with disposable liner; 
tissue handkerchiefs in a dispenser; thin 
rubber gloves; a protective gown or smock 
without pockets; a hook or hanger for each 
protective garment; and adequate washing 
facilities. These facilities are to include at 
least one wash basin in the work-room with 
hot and cold running water and elbow- 
operated faucets; soap, nail brush, mirror 
and paper towels at the basin; and an 
ultra-violet lamp (purple-X or equivalent) 
over the basin. 

Eating, drinking and smoking in the 
work-room are forbidden. No one may 
bring cosmetics or articles for eating, 
drinking or smoking into the work-room. 

Safety rules to be observed by each 
employee include the wearing of protective 
clothing in the work-room at all times. 
Outer street clothes must be left outside 
the room. Not more than one crucible of 
prepared compound should be at the work 
station at any time. Working surfaces are 
to be covered with paper which is to be 
disposed of after each work period. Clean- 
ing tissues and other waste materials are 
to be disposed of as soon as_ possible. 
Employees must avoid bodily contact with 
radioactive luminous material. The rubber 
gloves which must be worn are to be 
washed and inspected under ultra-violet 
light before being removed from the hands. 
After washing, the employee must inspect 
his hands, face, arms, hair and clothing 
under ultra-violet light before leaving the 
work-room. 

Every effort must be made through the 
exercise of scrupulous cleanliness to prevent 
the spread of radioactive contamination. 
The floor, walls, ceiling and other sur- 
faces of the work-room must be damp- 
cleaned at regular intervals. Cleaning 
equipment must be kept close to the 
work-room and used there only. All solid 
waste, including sealed bottles of contam- 
inated solvent and gowns or smocks which 
cannot be freed from contamination, must 
be packed in a sealed container and 
disposed of either by burial at a depth of 
at least six feet in a suitable location or 
by shipment to a primary dealer for 
reclamation or disposal. 
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A survey of the work-room must be 
made with a portable ultra-violet lamp or 
preferably a suitable radioactivity detector 
at least once a week to determine if any 
radioactive contamination is present. If so, 
it must be removed immediately. Gowns 
and smocks must be surveyed daily and 
spots of contamination are to be removed 
if possible by solvent action. When reason- 
ably free from contamination, they may be 
sent to a laundry. 


Saskatchewan Theatres and Cinematographs Act 


Effective from June 1, 1954, the regula- 
tions under the Saskatchewan Theatres and 
Cinematographs Act made in 1943 were 
repealed and replaced by new regulations 
approved by O.C. 924/54 on April 20 and 
gazetted on April 30. As before, four 
classes of projectionists’ licences are pro- 
vided for, first, second, third-class and 
apprentice. 

A first-class projectionist may operate any 
projection equipment in the province. A 
second-class projectionist may operate 
equipment in towns, villages and hamlets 
in theatres having a seating capacity of 
500 or less. A third-class projectionist may 
only operate projection equipment in towns, 
villages and hamlets using incandescent 
lighting. In all drive-in theatres where 
35™™ projection equipment is used a first- 
class projectionist must be employed. 

The only changes with respect to quali- 
fications for licences are that an applicant 
for a first-class licence must, in addition to 
having a second-class licence, have oper- 
ated a projector in a theatre for not less 
than 12 months with a minimum of 1,000 
hours’ actual operating time rather than for 
at least three months, as before, and an 
applicant for a third-class licence must have 
served an apprenticeship of six months 
under a licensed operator. 

A new provision authorizes the Minister 
of Labour, who administers the Act, to 
permit a person who holds a projectionist 
licence if another province to try the 
examination in Saskatchewan without hav- 
ing served as an apprentice and to allow 
him to operate in the province for a period 
of not more than three months prior to 
examination provided he furnishes satis- 
factory proof of his qualifications. <A 
further new provision states that an appli- 
cant for renewal of a licence after a three- 
year absence from the trade may be subject 
to re-examination. 

The minimum age for projectionists was 
raised. Formerly, an applicant for an 
examination as projectionist had to be 17 
years of age. Now an applicant for a third- 
class licence must be 18, for a second-class 
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licence, 19, and for a first-class licence, 20. 
An applicant for an apprentice licence must 
be at least 17 years old rather than 18, as 
before. 

An operator who attains the age of 65 
is now required to submit to an annual 
medical examination to ensure that he is 
physically able to handle projection, sound 
and fire-fighting equipment. A medical 
certificate must accompany the annual 
application for renewal of his licence. 

As previously, the Minister may revoke 
the licence of an operator who, in his 
opinion, does not maintain the required 
efficiency. Provision is now made, however, 
for the operator to appeal from this decision 
within 30 days. 

Other provisions of the regulations, which 
set out the duties of projectionists and fix 
licence fees, are unchanged. 


Saskatchewan Workmen's Compensation 
(Accident Fund) Act 


The Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 
was brought under the operation of the 
Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation 


(Accident Fund) Act by O.C. 699/54 on 
March 26. The employees concerned were 
described more specifically by a second 
Order in Council, O.C. 880/54 of April 138, 
gazetted April 30. The Brotherhood is 
composed of conductors, trainmen, train 
baggagemen, train brakemen, train flagmen, 
yardmasters, assistant yardmasters, yard 
agents, transfer men, yard conductors, yard 
foremen, switchmen, ground switch tenders, 
pilots and engine herders. 

These employees were formerly under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, under which 
the individual employer is liable for com- 
pensation payments. Any class of railway 
workers under the individual liability 
statute may come under the Workmen’s 
Compensation (Accident Fund) Act, which 
provides for collective liability, if a majority 
of its members signify by vote that they 
wish to do so. Most railway employees 
in the province are now under the Accident 
Fund Act. The Maintenance of Way 
Employees came under the Act earlier this 
year. 


U.S. Proposals Would Eliminate Communists from 


Union Leadership; Safeguard Defence Plants 


Proposals for eliminating Communists 
from labour union leadership in_ the 
United States and safeguarding defence 
plants against potential saboteurs were 
outlined recently by the U.S. Attorney 
General. The measures are to be sub- 
mitted to Congress in the near future. 

The Attorney General said he favoured 
legislation which would permit an employer 
to dismiss from a defence job, during an 
emergency any person who, after a hearing, 
is determined to be a potential saboteur or 
espionage agent, and legislation permitting 
the Subversive Activities Control Board to 
conduct hearings and determine whether a 
union is dominated by the Communist 
Party and in a position to inflict substantial 
damage on the national security. Employees 
would be forbidden to pay dues or con- 
tribute services to such a union and 
members would be barred from jobs in 
defence plants. ; 

_ Also favoured is an amendment to the 
Internal Security Act of 1950 to require 


registration of labour unions and businesses 
under the domination of the Communist 
Party. 

Meanwhile, the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
(CIO) outlined a three-point policy with 
respect to members who invoke the Fifth 
Amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion when asked about Communist Party 
membership by Congressional committees. 

In a letter to the president of a local 
union, IUE President James B. Carey made 
these points: refusal to testify before Con- 
gressional or other legislative committees by 
invoking the Fifth Amendment is not 
proper ground for discipline or expulsion 
from a local union; members of local unions 
suspected of Communist Party membership 
should be tried and disciplined by the local 
union; the IUE will not concur in any 
policy unilaterally established by an 
employer whereby employees are disciplined 
solely for refusing to testify concerning therr 


‘beliefs before a Congressional or other 


legislative committee. 
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Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for unemployment insurance increase in March, to 248, 421 from 
214,932 in February and 179,174 in March last year, statistics* show 


An increase was recorded in the number 
of initial and renewal claims for unem- 
ployment insurance benefit during March. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
monthly report on the operation of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act shows that 


during March a total of 248,421 initial 
and renewal claims were filed in local 


offices across Canada, compared with 
214,932 in February and 179,714 in March 
last year. 

Ordinary and supplementary _ benefit 
claimants on the live unemployment insur- 
ance register on March 31 numbered 511,660 
(431,018 males and 80,642 females), in com- 
parison with 512,567 (428,475 males and 
84,092 females) on February 26 and 360,110 
(308,755 males and 51,355 females) on 
March 31, 1953. <A slight increase is shown 
in the total of short-time claimants, who 
numbered 44,134 on March 31 compared 
with 39,083 on February 26, while claimants 
classified as “temporary lay-off” declined 
from 7,044 on February 26 to 5,691 on 
March 81. The majority of claimants in 
these two categories were in Quebec and 
Ontario. 

Entitlement to benefit was granted in 
162,242 of the 250,206 initial and renewal 
claims disposed of at adjudication centres 
during March. Non-entitlements totalled 
97,528 (including disqualifications arising 
from revised and supplementary benefit 
claiins) and of these, 75,706 resulted from 
claimant’s inability to comply with basic 
contribution requirements. The chief rea- 
sons for disqualification were: “voluntarily 
left employment without just cause” 6,501 
cases; “not unemployed” 3,872 cases; and 
“not capable of and not available for work” 
2,870 cases. 

New beneficiaries during the month 
totalled 152,611, in comparison with 168,262 
during February and 114,683 during March 
1953. 

During March, a total of $32,160,928 was 
paid in compensation for 10,127,126 days 
(including 100,443 disability days), as 
against a total of $26,675,431 and 8,391,990 
days (including 85,320 disability days) dur- 


*See Tables E-1 to E-7 at back of book. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 


tries, Increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 


ing February and $20,796,825 and 6,613,705 
unemployed days during March 1953. 

For the week March 27-April 2, an 
estimated 348,574 beneficiaries received 
$6,376,280 in respect of 2,000,719 days 
(including 20,639 disability days), in com- 
parison with an estimated 359,997 bene- 
ficiaries who were paid $6,707,054 in com- 
pensation for 2,106,277 days (including 
20,316 disability days) for the week Feb- 
ruary 20-26. For the week March 28- 
April 3 last year, 211,422 beneficiaries 
received $3,635,074 in compensation for 
1,155,540 days of unemployment. 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
week March 27-April 2 was $3.19, com- 
pared with $3.18 for the week February 
20-26. For the same week last year, the 
average daily rate of benefit was $3.15. 


Supplementary Benefit 

During March, 75,706 claimants unable 
to qualify for regular benefit had their 
claims considered under the supplementary 
benefit provisions of the Act. Claimants 
on the live unemployment register on 
March 81 totalled 98,661. New beneficiaries 
during the month numbered 58,723. The 
amount of $5,027,914 was paid in compensa- 
tion for 2,332,973 days (including 11,315 
disability days). 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
March show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards have been issued to 4,586,532 
employees who have made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurence fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1953. 

At March 31, employers registered num- 
bered 257,634, an increase of 593 during the 
month. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Complete text published because of its great general interest 


Decision CU-B 1034, April 1, 1954 


The eight claimants interested in the 
present appeal are members of the Railway 
Brotherhoods and were employed as train- 
men by the North American Cyanamid 
Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont., in connection with 
the operation of its plant railway when, 
on July 28, 1953, they lost their employ- 
ment because of a strike called by other 
employees of the company who belonged to 
Local 536 of the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America. 

They filed a claim for benefit which was 
disallowed by the Insurance Officer under 
Section 39(1) (now 41(1)) of the Act 
because, in his opinion, they were partici- 
pants in the labour dispute inasmuch as 
they had refrained from crossing the picket 
line established by the strikers. 

From this decision of the Insurance 
Officer, the claimants appealed to a Court 
of Referees contending that they had been 
denied entry to the company’s premises 
because they had not obtained “picket 
passes”. 

Subsequent to the claimant’s appeal, the 
plant manager of the company informed 
the local office that “before the strike 
commenced, the company advised the 
BLF & E representative that, in accordance 
with the provisions of the current agree- 
ment, the company would not lock out any 
employees in the unit for which such 
agency holds certification” and that “during 
the course of the strike, the company 
requested certain of the employees of the 
unit represented by the BLF & E to report 
for work to unload raw materials (and 
that) the company was later advised that 
UE officers had refused to furnish ‘picket 
passes’ to employees in the bargaining unit 
represented by the BLF & E and that such 
employees would not be reporting for work 
as requested”. 

The Court of Referees, 
heard representatives of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen and of the employers 
at St. Catharines, Ont., on October 22, 
1953, in a majority finding allowed the 
claimants’ appeal. The Court’s decision 
reads as follows: 


The claimant’s representatives pointed out 
that the claimant came under an entirely 
different union jurisdiction, being a member 


after having 


of the BLF & E. He further stated that 
the claimant did not in any way support the 
other group, namely the United Electrical 
Workers, financially or otherwise. This con- 
dition applies even to benefits, as insurance 
compensation, plant rate of pay and so forth 
are negotiated separately with the Brother- 
hood and not with the UEW. Mr. Ganter 
maintained that it was not the duty of the 
concerned employee to break through the 
picket line in order to appear on the plant 
property for work. In this connection, how- 
ever, the claimant’s representatives stated 
that the claimant had tried on two occasions 
to go through the picket lines without avail. 
The employer representatives informed the 
Court that in their opinion work was avail- 
able for the claimant; that he had been 
advised of same by telephone and that they 
believed the obligation in getting through 
the picket lines rested with the concerned 
employee. The claimant’s representatives 
referred to the difficulty in securing picket 
passes and believed that management had 
not exerted themselves sufficiently to secure 
same from the UEW officials. In this con- 
nection the employer representatives stated 
that no one had been issued special passes 
during the strike period, but all salaried 
personnel passed through the picket lines 
without being molested. 

After careful consideration of the written 
and verbal evidence we herewith submit our 
majority report:— 

We would like to stress that the claimant 
states that he was denied entry to the plant 
on two different occasions. It is recalled in 
this connection that Mr. MacDonald, the 
company representative, stated that in this 
particular case involving the claimant he 
could not help but support any statement the 
latter would make as he believed in it 
implicitly. 

We think in carefully reviewing the 
claimant’s statements that he is a member 
of a totally different organization and that 
he would be in no way affected by the out- 
come of the trouble; that he paid no money 
to finance the strike (which) should, with 
other details he has given, prove conclu- 
sively that he should not be exempted from 
benefits. 


The dissenting member stated as follows: 


In view of the fact that management has 
maintained that they were prepared to abide 
by the separate agreement with the BRRT 
union to the letter, and that they did every- 
thing within reasonable demands to make 
work available for the membership, I believe 
that the onus of the responsibility is upon 
the claimant. It has been agreed by the 
claimant’s representatives and the manage- 
ment representatives, that the claimant was 
advised that work was available within the 
plant. It is recognized that it is a legal 
privilege of any worker to disregard a picket 
line if he is desirous of work. There has 
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been no intimation that the claimant met 
with force, nor that he made any further 
attempt to secure protection, if needed 
either from the management or other 
authorities. Under the circumstances I can- 
not concur with the majority decision. 


From the decision of the Court of 
Referees, the Insurance Officer, on 
November 12, 1953, appealed to the Umpire 
on the following grounds: 


When filing his claim for benefit on July 
29, 1953, the claimant stated that he had 
been “laid off due to strike of other mem- 
bers at the plant”. 

The local office reported that the union, 
of which this claimant and those associated 
with him are members, had an agreement 
providing that they would not be required 
to cross a picket line where there is any 
danger of violence and that since this plant 
was picketed by members of the striking 
union “...they are not attempting to break 
the picket lines,” 

In his appeal to the court of referees the 
claimant stated that he endeavoured to enter 
his place of employment during the stoppage 
of work on two different occasions. The 
reason why his efforts were unsuccessful is 
not explained but at no time does he allege 
that there was any danger of or fear of 
violence. 

The employer in his written statement 
zorroborates the fact that some of this group 
of employees were requested to report for 
work during the stoppage of work due to the 
labour dispute but had been informed by the 
union representative that the men would not 
report for work as the other union had 
he to furnish a pass through the picket 
ine. 

At the hearing of the court of referees, 
the claimant was represented. by a union 
official. That official reiterated that this 
claimant had on two occasions tried to go 
through the picket line without success and 
that he did not consider it was the duty of 
the claimant to break through the picket 
line. The employer’s representative who was 
also present gave evidence to the effect that 
the claimant had been notified by telephone 
to report for work and that so far as the 
employer was concerned the onus of passing 
through the picket line rested with the 
claimant. 

It is significant to note that there is an 
absence of evidence that the claimant and 
those associated with him refrained from 
passing through the picket line because of a 
bona fide fear of violence. Both the claimant 
and his representative seem to rest their 
appeal on the grounds that it is unfair for 
the member of one union to pass through the 
picket line of another union. 

Following the jurisprudence contained in 
CU-B 981, it is submitted that by refusing 
to pass through the lines the claimant and 
those associated with him became _ partici- 
pants in the dispute and are therefore not 
entitled to relief from disqualification under 
Section 39 (now 41) of the Act. It is there- 
fore respectfully requested that the decision 
of the court of referees be reversed. 


At oral hearings which took place before 
the Umpire in Ottawa, on January 6 and 
February 17, 1954, representations were 
made by Mr. A. H. Balch, Dominion 
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Legislative Representative of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, and Mr. G. I. 
Shearer of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 


Conclusions—The circumstances of this 
case are different from those of the other 
cases which have come before me concern- 
ing the question of participation in a 
labour dispute through failure to cross a 
peaceful picket line. 

Usually, the motive behind the decision 
of workers to withdraw their labour when 
confronted by such a picket line is the 
spirit of solidarity which unifies members 
of the labour movement. Where attempts 
were made, nevertheless, to attribute the 
workers’ action to a fear of violence or 
repricals, the evidence was abundantly clear 
to render the argument futile on the face 
of it, as no sincere efforts had been made 
to cross the picket lines, pickets were few 
in number, the non-strikers greatly out- 
numbered the strikers and both groups were 
members of affiliated unions. 

The Dominion Legislative Representative 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
who represented the claimants at the hear- 
ing before me made it clear that there was 
no affiliation in any way, shape or form 
between the brotherhoods to which the 
claimants belonged and the union involved 
in the strike. He also placed before me a 
letter addressed to him by the local chair- 
man of one of the railway brotherhoods 
wherein the latter stated that “every 
member of the Brotherhoods tried to 
report for work the morning of the strike; 
but just you try going through a picket 
line on the first day of a strike with about 
200 pickets milling around at the main 
gate; it would be foolhardy and the next 
best thing to committing suicide”. 

This statement is borne out by the 
feeling expressed by the employer at the 
time of the strike of what might have 
happened to the railway crew had it tried 
to force its way through the picket line— 
I have reference to a letter dated August 10, 
1953, which the local office manager wrote 
to the Regional Claims Officer and which 
appears on file. This statement is also in 
line with the testimony given before the 
Court of Referees both by the union’s and 
the employer’s representative. 

I readily believe that when a mere 
handful of men work in a plant where 
many hundreds of other employees are 
engaged in work totally unrelated and 
belong to an entirely different union, there 
might be justified reluctance or fear on the 
part of the former to cross picket lines 
established by the latter as a result of a 
dispute in which they have no concern. As 


I pointed out in decision CU-B 1019,. it 
might be understandable that “in isolated 
eases an individual, or a small group of 
workers having different ideologies or in- 
terests to those of a larger group, may fear 
reprisals of violence if he or it were to 
take a step which would tend to jeopardize 
the interests of the majority”. 

I do not think that I would be taking 
a realistic view of the problem nor that I 
would be carrying out the intent of the Act 
if I were to hold in the present case that 
‘the claimants’ withdrawal from work was 
voluntary and stemmed from the applica- 
tion of trade union ethics. 

It is true that the claimants’ union had 
an understanding or policy providing that 
the members would not be required to cross 
a picket line where there is a real danger 
of violence, but this cannot in any way 
be taken as evidence against the claimants 
because, where it can be shown that real 
danger of violence exists, there is justifica- 
tion for refraining from crossing a picket 
line. 

Evidence has been submitted that work 
was available for the claimants and that 
the striking union had refused to issue 


them “picket passes”. This also cannot be 
held against the claimants; if work was 
available, they could not get to it and if 
“picket passes” were refused them, they 
had no control over that matter. 

For those reasons, I cannot agree with 
the Insurance Officer that “there is an 
absence of evidence that the claimant and 
those associated with him refrained from 
passing through a picket line because of a 
bona fide fear of violence” or that “the 
claimants ...seem to rest their (case) on the 
grounds that it is unfair for the member 
of one union to pass through the picket line 
of another union”. 

One may speculate whether, throughout 
the strike, the claimants were justified in 
continuing to refrain from getting to their 


. work if such work were actually available; 


but, in the absence of information to the 
contrary, it is reasonable for me to assume 
that the same conditions prevailed as did 
at the outset of the strike. 

I am of the opinion, therefore, that the 
claimants have successfully established that 
they did not participate in the labour 
dispute and the appeal is dismissed. 


3 States Raise Unemployment Insurance Benefits 


Proposals by President Eisenhower that 
state unemployment insurance programs be 
liberalized have so far been acted upon by 
three of the 14 states whose legislatures 
have met so far this year. California, 
Virginia and Michigan have increased the 
maximum weekly benefits. 

The President’s proposals were  rein- 
forced by recommendations of Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell. 

In California, the weekly benefits were 
increased from $25 to $30; in Virginia, from 
$22 to $24 and in Michigan, from $27 to 
$35. Michigan also extended the duration 
of benefit from 20 to 26 weeks; California 
and Virginia, however, left their duration 
periods unchanged at 26 and 16 weeks 
respectively. 

The Michigan law, which was completely 
revised, is said to carry out “fully” the 
President’s suggestion that benefits should 
equal at least 50 per cent of regular earn- 
ings for the great majority of those covered 
by the Act. Under the new legislation, 
benefits are more closely related to the 
kind and number of each  claimant’s 
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dependents. As a result, the past average 
weekly wage required for the maximum 
weekly benefit differs with the claimant’s 
family status. 

Among other major changes in the 
Michigan law are the following: the number 
of weeks of employment required for 
eligibility for benefit has been raised from 
30 to 39 weeks to compensate for the 
extended duration of benefit; back pay 
awards are now considered as pay in deter- 
mining a claimant’s unemployment status; 
the waiting period has been eliminated 
under certain circumstances; and, with 
reference to dual pension and unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits, individuals 
receiving or about to receive retirement 
benefits under a private plan are ineligible 
for the state payments if they are charge- 
able to a contributing employer—however, 
if the retirement payment is less than the 
unemployment benefit, such employees may 
receive the difference between the two. 

The changes made in the Michigan law 
are the nearest so far to the President’s 
recommendations. 
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Workings 


Conditions 


A 1949 base is being used for the first time for the index of wage rates presented in the two articles 
below, which deal with recent wage changes in the primary iron and steel industry and the motor vehicle 


industry. 


In past years the index numbers have been on the base 1939=100. A future issue of the Labour 


Gazette will contain a description of improvements that have been made in the methods of computing the 
index numbers and a table giving index numbers for other branches of industry. The Department's annual 
report on wage rates, salaries and hours of labour in Canada (1953 figures) will contain index numbers on 


both a 1939 and 1949 base. 


The two articles below contain average wage rates and index numbers derived from the annual wage 
survey conducted last October by the Economics and Research Branch of the Department. 


Primary Iron and Steel Industry 


Index of wage rates in the industry rose from 131.6 at October 1952 
to 137 -0 at October 1953 (1949=100), representing average wage rate 
increase of 4-1 per cent compared with 6-4 per cent the year before 


The index of wage rates for the primary 
iron and steel industry rose from 131-6 at 
October 1952 to 137-0 at October 1953, on 
a base of 1949 as 100. This represents an 
average increase in wage rates of 4-1 per 
cent and compares with 6-4 per cent the 
year before. 

The index runs as follows for selected 
recent years:— 


1939— 41-7 1951—123-7 
1945— 62-2 1952—131-6 
1950—106-0 1953—137-0 


These figures are based on the results 
of the annual survey of wage rates and 
salaries by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
The 1953 survey included reports from 20 
primary iron and_ steel manufacturers 
employing more than 32,000 workers. 

While the index numbers of wage rates 
are strongly influenced by adjustments in 
rates of a general or across-the-board 
variety they are affected also by wage 
changes applicable to small groups of 
workers or to individuals. They reflect 
changes in both time and incentive rates. 

During 1953 a number of important 
upward adjustments were made in wage 
rates in the industry; these largely account 
for the rise in the index. Chief among them 
was a 38-cent-an-hour across-the-board in- 
crease to employees of the Dominion Steel 
and Coal Company at Sydney, N.S. Dosco 
and Algoma also paid larger general in- 
creases late in 1952 which were made retro- 
active to the spring of that year. These 
are reflected in the 1953 but not the 1952 
index. Several smaller mills raised their 
wage levels by amounts ranging from 5 to 
15 cents an hour. 

An important recent wage development in 
the primary steel industry was the accept- 
ance by the three largest steel producers 
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and the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL) of new joint procedures on 
job classification to be implemented, for 
the most part, throughout 1953 and 1954. 
These called for the adoption of a new 
standard hourly wage scale based on a 
4-cent increment between job classes. 
The occupational wage rate averages on 
which the index numbers for 1952 and 1953 
are based are given in Table 1. The 19 
occupations included were selected to give 
a wide cross-section of skills and duties. 
Average rates in 1953 varied from $1.46 
an hour for labourers to $2.78 for rollers. 
The ranges of rates applicable to some of 
the production jobs, such as_ finishers, 
heaters and rollers, are especially wide. 


TABLE 1.—CANADA AVERAGE HOURLY 

WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCU- 

PATIONS IN THE PRIMARY IRON AND 

STEEL INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1352 AND 
OCTOBER 1953 


1952 1953 
Average|Average| Range 
Occupation Wage | Wage of 
Rate Rate Rates 
Per Per Per 
Hour | Hour Hour 
$ $ $ 
Binekamith s)ycpcnce00 hres 1-66 1-74 |1-56—1-89 
Carpenters: . rc.J..ptikineene 1-61 1-73 |1-65—1-82 
Chainman (Crane Chaser; 

Hookmiain) ascte Sees stance 1-47 1-53 |1-44—1-68 
Charger iis. .ceicdis cdoveta sy 1-61 1-68 |1-35—2-04 
Craneman, Production...... 1-71 1-80 |1-51—2-10 
Craneman, Non-Production. 1-63 1-67 |1-50—1-89 
Electrician. o..c.ssseseeccsss 1-72 1-80 |1-65—1-93 
Finisher (Finishing Roller).. 2-28 2-40 |1-81—3-05 
Heater kiciord chan eae 2-04 2-16 |1-51—2-78 
Lalrourérdd Shade ven estcurtes 1-41 1:46 |1-44—1-62 
Ladloman.oosccseenr «nears 1-71 1-77 |1-49—1-98 
Machinist . 75) ;.dme tea atts. 1-73 1-80 |1-71—1-93 
MillWright.§ sco eae darn 1-71 1:78 |1-65—1-90 
Oller iui tacts tk apeiron ee 1-47 1-58 |1-48—1-66 

1-68 1-78 }1-65—1-90 
2-79 2-78 |1-77—3-44 
1-78 1-85 |1-69—1-89 
2-33 2°34 |1-77—3-17 
1-69 1-76 |1-62—1-86 
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This partly results from regional and inter- 
establishment variations in wage rates but 
mostly from the common practice of 


employers to pay such workers on an 
individual or group incentive basis with 
consequent wide fluctuations in earnings. 


Motor Vehicles Industry 


Wage rates increased by average of 3.3 per cent in the year ending 
October 1, 1953, the wage index rising to 129.8 from 126.7 in 1952 


During the year ending October 1, 1953, 
wage rates in the motor vehicles industry 
increased by an average of 3-3 per cent. 
The wage index rose from 125-7 in 1952 
to 129-8 in 1953, in terms of 1949 as 100. 
The rise compares with one of 8-4 per 
cent in 1952. 


In recent years the index series is as 
follows :— 


1939— 60:3 1951—116-0 
1945— 78-5 1952—125-7 
1950—106-0 1953—129-8 


These index numbers are based on results 
obtained from the annual survey of wage 
rates and salaries conducted by the 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
. ment of Labour. The 1953 survey included 
reports from 17 establishments manu- 
facturing motor vehicles; these employed 
approximately 32,000 workers. 

While the index numbers of wage rates 
are strongly influenced by adjustments in 
rates of a general or across-the-board 
nature they are affected also by wage 
changes applicable to small groups or to 
individuals. They reflect changes in both 
time and incentive rates. 

Small but extensive upward adjustments 
in rates by the three major automo- 
bile manufacturers caused much of the 
rise in the index. General Motors granted 
their skilled tradesmen an increase of 7 
cents in December 1952 and paid an 
improvement factor increase of 3 cents to 
all hourly-rated employees in the summer 
of 1953. The Ford Motor Company also 
paid a 4-cent improvement factor increase 


plus an additional 2 cents an hour. The 
Chrysler Corporation increased rates by 6 
cents. Some of the smaller companies in 
the industry also adjusted rates upwards. 


Wage rate averages are shown in Table 2 
for 14 occupations in the industry, as of 
October 1952 and October 1953. These 
give an indication of the wage structure 
of the industry below the first level of 
supervision. 


In 1953 the occupational averages varied 
from $1.56 an hour for labourers to $1.98 
for tool and die makers. 


TABLE 2.—CANADA AVERAGE HOURLY 
WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCU- 
PATIONS IN THE MOTOR VEHICLES 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1952 AND 
OCTOBER 1953 


1952 1953 
Average|Average| Range 
Occupation Wage Jage of 
Rate Rate Rates 
Per Per Per 
Hour | Hour Hour 
$ $ $ 
Waanibienys hs aris dee «4 1-60 1-65 |1-58—1-71 
Body Trimmers. <5 iwc «sea o/s 1-61 1-63 |1-26—1-75 
Baise, vied. wevks egies 1-80 1-87 |1-68—1-96 
INAPOCUON. sass oe v8 1-64 1-67 |1-61—1-77 
LabOUret ss ccs nes 1-48 1-56 |1-44—1-66 
Machine Operator. . nae 1-61 1-64 |1-56—1-77 
PMiagahiniste eile. bs. tected 1-62 1-74 |1-48—1-87 
Metal Finisher (Hand or ! 

LEVI} aes ee ee 1-68 1-74 |1-70—1-77 
Millwright ..2. steis vv 0ssaxnna 1-79 1-83 |1-68—1- 
PAMLGE DOLBY « acscue <a eo 1-66 1-73 |1-70—1-77 

aOR Maik oer ae ty ees 1-64 1-67 _ 
Sheet Metal Worker........ 1-58 1-69 |1-65—1-86 
Tool and Die Maker........ 1-87 1-98 |1.85—2-06 
Welder, Machine............ 1-67 1-71 |1-69—1-73 


Conciliation Board Report 
(Continued from page 845) 


I, therefore, recommend that the mem- 
bers of the union should be counselled to 
refrain from pressing any of their demands 
at this time. They will thus serve their 
own interests best. In the face of the 
decline in volume increased costs and 
decreased production can only lead to a 
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“more serious and enduring dislocation in 
industry” and result in curtailment of 
employment in industry and on railways 
alike. : 
Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) M. M. Porter, 
Member. 
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Labour Conditions | 


im Kederal Government Contracis 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during April 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During April the Department of Labour prepared 180 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 72 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
previse that:— 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; | 

(ec) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment: 


Contracts awarded in April for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows :— 
Aggregate Amount 
$5,391,098 .00 
43,790.03 


Department No. of Contracts 
Defence Production (March Report)........... 287 
POst Wuceactals ives Seale tan ruamceila cmaniorss 15 10 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen, and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or, if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be diseriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 
alleged discrimination.) 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 


; I wage schedules are thereupon included 
legislation of the federal Government has 


with other relevant labour conditions as 


the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 


where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the — 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during April 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 
Raymond Alta: F R Gibbs, construction of three miles of road diversion around west 
end of ridge reservoir, St. Mary project. Near Vauxhall Alta: Square M Construction Ltd, 
enlargement of canal between Dead Horse Coulee and Lateral “C”, Bow River project. 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
Chalk River Ont: M J Sulpher & Sons Ltd, construction of metallurgical laboratory. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Ajax Ont: H H Sutton, landscaping, 
Harwood Ave. Barriefield Ont: Harvey 
Le Comte, landscaping. Deep River Ont: 
Robert J Evans, landscaping, High School. 
Fort Frances Ont: J H Turcotte, *exterior 
painting. Fort William Ont: J H Turcotte, 
exterior painting. Guelph Ont: Borgstrom 
Bros Ltd, landscaping. Hamilton Ont: 
Shalamar Gardens Ltd, landscaping. Port 


Arthur Ont: Knudsens Painters & Deco- 
rators, exterior painting. Stamford Ont: 
Shalamar Gardens Ltd, landscaping. Strat- 
ford Ont: R H Barnsley, landscaping. 
Saskatoon Sask: Fred Sanders & Sons, 
exterior painting. Cold Lake Alta: Poole 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of school. 
New Westminster B C: Peter A Wohlberg 
& Howard Bird, *lawn maintenance, mow- 
ing, clipping, etc. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Eskasoni N §S: Duncan J Grant, con- 
struction of two-classroom school, Eskasoni 
Indian Agency. Lower French River Ont: 
North Construction Co, construction of 
one-classroom school, Parry Sound Indian 
Agency. Naughton Ont: Edmond Brisson, 
construction of one-classroom school, 


Nipissing Indian Agency. Rat Portage 
Ont: FE R Norman, construction of one 
classroom school, Kenora Indian Agency. 
Near Punnichy Sask: S H Brown, elec. 
trical rewiring, Gordon’s Indian Residential] 
School. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Longue Pointe P Q: Grinnell Co of 
Canada Ltd, installation of fire protection 
system. St Hubert P Q: Armand Sicotte 
& Sons Ltd, construction of access roads, 
ditches & storm drains, Command trans- 
mitter site, RCAF Station. Valcartier P Q: 
Napoleon Trudel & Fils, construction of 
barrack blocks & mess. _Barriefield Ont: 
T A Andre & Sons Ltd, construction of 
lecture trainmg bldg; M Sullivan & Son 
Ltd, construction of RCE offices, stores, 
workshop (company) & outside services. 


Petawawa Ont: Spiers Bros Ltd, construc- 
tion of fume exhaust system for tank 
hangars bldgs. Fort Churchill Man: 
Cotter Bros Ltd, addition to fire protec- 
tion system. Indian Head Sask: Indian 
Head Plumbing & Heating, installation of 
low pressure steam heating system, 
Armoury. Saskatoon Sask: Lockerbie & 
Hole Ltd, alterations to heating system, 
RCAF Station. Namao Alta: Domestic 
Mining Co Ltd, construction of roads, 
sidewalks & parking areas, RCAF Station. 


Building and Maintenance 


Newport Corners N S: Ralph & Arthur 
Parsons Ltd, ancillary work to standby 
power bldg. St Hubert P Q: P Baillargeon 
Ltee, enlarging & replacing of part of storm 
drainage system, RCAF Station. Hamilton 
(Mount Hope) Ont: Walker Bros, applica- 
tion of asbestos shingle siding to bldgs, 
RCAF Station. London Ont: Brant Con- 
struction Co Ltd, & Frank’s Contracting 
Co, interior painting of hangars, RCAF 


Station. Ottawa Ont: F E Cummings Con- 
struction Co Ltd, alterations & modifica- 
tions to respirator development laboratory, 
Shirley Bay. Winnipeg Man: Claydon Co 
Ltd, substructure repairs & cubicling of 
barrack blocks, RCAF Station. Vancouver 
B C: Coast Quarries Ltd, construction of 
rip rap wall on causeway, HMCS 


“Discovery”. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax Harbour N S: Westeel Products Ltd, replacement of doors in shed 22. Montreal 
Harbour P Q: J Roland Robillard, construction of division walls, sheds 3 «& 5. 
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Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Yoho National Park B C: Square M Construction Ltd, construction of abutments & 
approaches for bridge over Kicking Horse River at mile 4 on Yoho Valley Road. 


Department of Public Works 


Burgeo Nfld: Newfoundland Engineering 
& Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
RCMP detachment bldg. Springdale Nfld: 
J Goodyear & Sons Ltd, construction of 
RCMP detachment bldg. Battery Point 
(Victoria Beach) N S: Thimot & Comeau, 
breakwater repairs. Cheticamp Beach N 8: 
LG & M H Smith Ltd, harbour improve- 
ments (construction of quay wall ramp). 
Culloden N S: Thimot & Comeau, break- 
water repairs. Hantsport N S: Mosher & 
Rawding Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Port 
Hawkesbury N 8S: Port Hawkesbury 
Marine Railway Co Ltd, *repairs to dredge 
“Pownal No 2”. Kraut Point N 8: J P 
Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. Middle Cara- 
quet N B;: Diamond Construction Co Ltd, 
*dredging. Levis P Q: Geo T Davie & Sons 
Ltd, *construction & delivery of clamshell 
dredges. Les Escowmains P Q: McNamara 
Construction Co Ltd, wharf extension. 
Mont Louis P Q: Mannix Ltd, wharf con- 
struction. Montreal P Q: J J Shea Ltd, 
alterations & new partitions, etc, Customs 
Bldg & Customs Examining Warehouse. 
Oshawa Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock 
Co Ltd, *dredging. Ottawa Ont: A Lanctot 
Construction Co, installation of ventilating 
system for cafeteria, Jackson Bldg; Ross- 
Meagher Ltd, erection of plants products 
laboratory, Central Experimental Farm; A 


Lanctot Construction Co, construction of 
health unit, Confederation Bldg. Port Hope 
Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, 
*dredging. Toronto Ont: Richard & B A 
Ryan Ltd, alterations & additions to Postal 
Terminal, Union Station. Morden Man: 
J M Wiens, alterations, new post office 
screen, public bldg. Blairmore Alta: C J 
Oliver Ltd, construction of public bldg. 
Vegreville Alta: J C Haddow, alterations 
& additions, public bldg. Massett (Old) 
B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, wharf 
repairs. Nanaimo B C: D Robinson Con- 
struction Ltd, additions & alterations to 
operating theatre, storage & carpenter shop 
areas, etc, Indian Hospital. New West- 
minster B C: Merchants Cartage Co Ltd, 
demolition on site of proposed addition to 
public bldg; Star Shipyard (Mercer’s) Ltd, 
*construction & delivery of twenty wooden 
discharge pipe pontoons for dredge “PWD 
No 305”. Ragged Island B C: McKela & 
Whelan, abutmen repairs. Surge Narrows 
B C: Horie-Latimer Construction Co Ltd, 
float renewal. Vancouver B C: Allied 
Builders Ltd, construction & outfitting of 
12” portable suction dredge for the 
Okanagan flood control project. Fort 
Simpson N W T: Carse, Anderson Ltd, 
plumbing, drainage & heating, maintenance 
garage. 


Department of Transport 


Dorval P Q: Tower Co Ltd, construction of public lavatories, Montreal Airport. Cold 
Lake Alta: Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, construction of airport lighting facilities. 


Consumer Price Index, May 1, 1954 


The consumer price index remained prac- 
tically unchanged between April 1 and 
May 1, moving from 115-6 to 115-5. 

Foods declined from 110-4 to 110-2 as 
lower quotations for butter, eggs, bananas, 
oranges and some meat items were more 
than sufficient to offset increases for coffee, 
tea, processed cheese, apples, pork, beef and 
several fresh vegetables. 


*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at back of book. 
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Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Because of advances in both the rent and 
home-ownership components, the shelter 
index changed from 125-6 to 125:8. 

Clothing remained unchanged at 109-9 as 
small mixed changes were reported for 
cotton and rayon items. 

The household operation group declined 
0:7 per cent to 117°3, mainly because of 
decreases in appliances, furniture and tex- 
tiles and seasonally lower prices for coal. 
Increases were reported for linoleum, glass- 
ware and ice, while mixed changes were 
noted in cleaning supplies. , 


Other commodities and services moved up 
from 117-2 to 117-5, principally because of 
higher quotations for theatre admissions and 
hairdressing. Automobile tire prices were 
generally lower. 

The index one year earlier (May 1, 1953) 
was 114-4. Group indexes on that date 
were: food 110-1, shelter 122-9, clothing 
110-1, household operation 116-6 and other 
commodities and services 115-1. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, April 1, 1954 


Consumer price indexes for regional 
cities registered mixed fractional changes 
between March 1 and April 1 as five of 
the ten series advanced, four declined and 
one remained unchanged. 


Food indexes were lower in eight centres; 
decreases for eggs, beef, veal and potatoes 
overbalanced higher quotations for coffee, 
tea, oranges and lettuce. Toronto and 
Winnipeg showed no over-all change in 
foods. 

Shelter indexes reflected higher rents in 
five cities while they were unchanged in 
the remaining five. 

Two cities, Saint John and Vancouver, 
registered significant changes in clothing 
due principally to adjustments in provincial 
sales taxes. The Saint John index declined 
0-9 per cent while an increase of 1:4 per 
cent was recorded for Vancouver. Clothing 
indexes were unchanged in three of the 
remaining centres, lower in three and higher 
in two. Scattered decreases were reported 


for cotton and rayon items while men’s 
and women’s topcoats were generally 
higher. 

Increases in postal rates, adjustments in 
provincial sales taxes in Saint John and 
Vancouver and higher quotations for clean- 
ing supplies were the predominant changes 
noted in the indexes for the household 
operation group. 

Other commodities and services indexes 
moved higher in all cities mainly as a 
result of increases in health care services. 
Gasoline prices declined in Toronto while 
an increase in the New Brunswick gasoline 
tax was reflected in the Saint John index. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between March 1 and April 1 were 
as follows: Vancouver +0:6 to 116:9; 
Toronto +0°3 to 117-7; Ottawa +0-2 to 
115-5; Winnipeg +0:2 to 114-9; Halifax 
+0-1 to 113-8; Saint John —0°3 to 115-9; 
St. John’s —0-2 to 102-0*; Saskatoon- 
Regina —0-1 to 113-6; Edmonton-Calgary 
—0-1 to 114-3. The index at Montreal 
remained unchanged at 116-3. 


Wholesale Prices, April 1954 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
dipped 0:3 per cent in April to 217-9 from 
218-6 in March. Although four of the 
eight major groups declined, the major part 
of the decrease occurred in the vegetable 
products group, which dropped 1-8 per cent 
to 196-0 from 199-6. 


*On base June 1951=100. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1949 


Mainly responsible for the decline in the 
vegetable products group was a drop in the 
price of brewer’s malt of 80°38 per cent 
and which in turn lowered the index of 
milled cereal foods almost 25 per cent. It 
reflected a change in the method of 
collecting the tax on beer, in which the 
excise duty of 21 cents per pound on 
brewers’ malt was repealed and an excise 
duty of 38 cents per gallon was imposed 
upon beer and malt liquor. Small 
decreases occurred also in automobile tires 
and tubes, fresh fruits, vegetable oils and 
potatoes, which outweighed advances in 
livestock and poultry feeds, cocoa and its 
products, grain, raw sugar and canned 
fruits. 

The animal products sub-group receded 
0-5 per cent to 240-9 from 242-1 as milk 
and its products, fowl, eggs, leather, hides 
and raw furs registered losses which proved 
of more consequence than increases in live- 
stock, beef, carcass, fishery products, bacon 
and lard. 

Iron and its products as a group moved 
down 0:5 per cent to 214:2 from 215-2, 
responding to continued declines in steel 
scrap, as well as lower prices for pig iron 
and steel pipe. In the non-metallic group 
an advance in hydrated lime and a higher 
cost price in Canadian currency for sulphur 
were more than offset by seasonal declines 
in crushed stone, sand and gravel and a 
lower price for United States anthracite 
coal. As a result the index declined 0-4 
per cent to 178-3 from 179-0. 


Among the groups to record increases, 
non-ferrous metals moved up 1-5 per cent 
to 167-6 from 165-1, under the impetus of 
higher prices for lead, zinc, copper and its 
products, gold, tin, solder and silver. Wood, 
wood products and paper advanced 0-6 per 
cent to 285-7 from 284-1 as export prices 


of newsprint, woodpulp and cedar shingles 
reflected strengthening of the United States 
dollar; among lumber and timber items, 
British Columbia fir timber advanced 
shghtly while eastern spruce lumber 
declined. 

The fibres, textile and textile products 
index rose 0-1 per cent to 233-3 from 233-1, 
due to higher prices for raw cotton and 
raw wool which were only partially offset 
by declines in cotton fabrics, sisal rope, 
cotton knit goods and wool cloth. Chemical 
products advanced 0-1 per cent when 
increases in paint materials slightly over- 
balanced a decline in muriate of potash. 

The composite index of Canadian farm 
product prices at terminal markets declined 
0-6 per cent to 205-5 from 206-7 in March. 
Field products, at 150-6, declined 0-5 per 
cent. Grains and eastern potatoes moved 
lower while western potatoes and hay were 
slightly above March levels. The animal 
products sub-group recorded a decline of 
0-6 per cent as decreases in butterfat, eggs, 
eastern milk and _ poultry outweighed 
advances in livestock, wool and western 
milk for cheese manufacture to move the 
index to 260-4 from 262-0. 


Residential building material prices rose 
0-1 per cent to 276-1 from 275-9, reflecting 
increases in black steel pipe, copper pipe, 
copper wire and certain electrical fixtures; 
decreases were noted for sand, gravel and 
shellac. Non-residential building materials, 
on the other hand, declined 0-2 per cent 
to 122-6, as sand, gravel, plumbing and 
heating equipment, metal windows, shellac, 
linseed oil and spruce lumber all registered 
fractionally lower. In the plumbing and 
heating sub-group, advances in black steel. 
pipe and copper pipe were outweighed by 
declines in galvanized steel pipe, oil burners 
and range boilers. 


1952 Annual Report on Prices and Price Indexes Released 


Prices and Price Indexes, published 
annually by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, was released at the end of last 
month. While concerned primarily with 
prices and price indexes during the four- 
year period 1949-52, it contains considerable 
historical data extending back to 1867 in 
the field of wholesale prices. 

Covered in the 282-page report are 
statistical data in the wholesale, retail, farm 
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and security price fields. Numerous charts: 
have been included to facilitate the study 
of price movements and price relationships. 


through time, while base period weighting 
diagrams for the various price index series. 


are provided in an appendix. 


The report is available, at a cost of $1.50,. 
from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, April 1954* 


Although the number of work stoppages 
resulting from industrial disputes increased 
during April, the majority of them in- 
volved few workers and comparatively 
little time was lost during the month. Only 
five of the 33 stoppages in existence during 
April involved more than 100 workers in 
each case. These were: safety glass factory 
workers at Windsor, Ont.; electricians, also 
at Windsor; welders and helpers at Regina, 
Sask.; beverage room employees at Calgary, 
Alta.; and garage workers at St. John’s, 
Nfld. 

The question of increased wages and 
related causes was a factor in 16 of the 
33 stoppages during April, causing more 
than 70 per cent of the total time -loss. 
Of the other disputes, five arose over 
dismissal or employment of workers; five 
over reduced hours; three over union ques- 
tions; two over causes affecting working 
conditions; one was Jurisdictional; and one 
was a sympathy dispute. 

Preliminary figures for April 1954 show 
33 stoppages in existence during the month, 
involving 2,268 workers with a time loss 
of 24,661 man-days, compared with 18 
strikes and lockouts in March 1954, with 
1,722 workers involved and a loss of 13,945 
days. In April 1953 there were 22 stop- 
pages, 3,626 workers involved and a loss 
of 29,180 days. 

For the first four months of 1954 
preliminary figures show a total of 67 
strikes and lockouts, involving 14,132 


workers, with a time loss of 247,845 man- 
In the same period in 1953 there 
were 52 strikes and lockouts, 11,917 workers 
and a loss of 117,005 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada the 
time lost in April 1954 was 0-03 per cent 
of the estimated working time; March 1954, 
0-02 per cent; April 1953, 0-03 per cent; 
the first four months of 1954, 0-07 per 
cent; and the first four months of 1953, 
0-03 per cent. 

Of the 33 disputes during April 1954, 
five were settled in favour of the workers; 
six in favour of the employers; six were 
compromise settlements; and three were 
indefinite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of the 
month 13 stoppages were recorded as 
unterminated. 


days. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table G-1 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts about 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared _ terminated. 
Strikes and lockouts of this nature still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which began on November 8, 1945, 
and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and 
Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; wait- 
resses at Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952; 
garage workers at Saint John, N.B., on 
February 9, 1953; and sawmill workers at 
Stellarton, N.S., on October 19, 1953.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour GAZETTE from month to 
month. Statistics given in the annual review 
and in this article are taken from the goy- 
ernment publications of the countries con- 
cerned or from International Labour Office 
Year Book of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Treland beginning in February 1954 was 183 
and 8 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 191 
during the month. In all stoppages of work 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 


in progress 45,300 workers were involved 
and a time loss of 131,000 days caused. 

Of the 183 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in February, seven, 
directly involving 900 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 73, 
directly involving 10,100 workers, over 
other wage questions; three, directly in- 
volving 100 workers, over questions as to 
working hours; 30, directly involving 6,100 
workers, over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or per- 
sons; 68, directly involving 6,400 workers, 
over other questions respecting working 
arrangements; and two, directly involving 
400 workers, over questions of trade union 
principle. 
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United States 


Preliminary figures for March 1954, show 
225 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month, in which 100,000 workers were 


involved. The time loss for all strikes 
and lockouts in progress during the month 
was 1,300,000 man-days. Corresponding 
figures for February 1954 were 200 stop- 
pages involving 50,000 workers and a loss 
of 750,000 days. 


Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the Library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed.in the Lasour Gazerrs. 


List No. 70. 


Biographies 

1. Goldmark, Josephine Clara. 
Impatient Crusader; Florence Kelley’s Life 
Story. Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 
1953. Pp. 217. Miss Kelley, an American 
social worker and social reformer was 
executive secretary of the National Con- 
sumers’ League for many years. 

2. Kelly, George. Man of Steel; the Story 
of David J. McDonald. New York, North 
American Book Co., c1954. * Pp. 181. 


3. MacInnis, Grace (Woodsworth). 
J. S. Woodsworth, a Man to remember. 
Toronto, Macmillan, 1953. Pp. 336. 


4. Nunn, Henry Lightfoot. The Whole 
Man goes to Work; the Life Story of a 
Businessman. ist ed., New York, Harper, 
1953. Pp. 214. Mr. Nunn was former 
president of the Nunn-Bush Shoe Company. 


Civil Service 

5. Griffith, Llewelyn Wyn. The British 
Civil Service, 1854-1954. London, H.MS.0., 
1954. Pp. 32. 

6. Manitoba. Civil Service Superannu- 
ation Board. Fourteenth Annual Report 


for the Fiscal Year ending 31st March 1968. 
Winnipeg, 1953. Pp. 18. 
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Economics 

7. Hazelett, Clarence William. Practical 
Answers to Inflation, Unemployment, Tazxa- 
tion, and Political Leadership. Greenwich, 
Conn., Incentivist Publications, 1952. 
Pp. 243. 


8. Rudge, Fred. Economic Information 
for Employees; helping Employees under- 
stand the Operation of their Own Company 
as a Prerequisite to Their Understanding 
of the American Business System. New 
London, Conn., National Foremen’s Insti- 
tute, 1952. Pp. 209. 


Efficiency, Industrial 


9. Chamberlin, Coleman R. Filing Facts, 
comprising easily understood Time, Work, 
and Cost—Saving Ideas for keeping Records 
in Established Order ...New York, 
National Filing Aid Bureau, 1953. Pp. 67. 


10. Eastman, Robert M. How to reduce 
“Down Time” in the Office; a New Method, 
not unlike Time Study, promises Lower- 
Cost Management of Work. (In Methods. 
July, 1953. Pp. 11-13.) 


11. Field (Marshall) and Company. 
Work Simplification, the Pattern for 
improving Work Methods. Chicago, 1948? 
Pp. 36. 


12. Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation. Some Aspects of 
Standardization in the U.S.A. and in Europe. 
Technical Assistance Mission No. 116. 
Paris, 1953. Pp. 89. 


13. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Case Study Data on Productivity and 
Factory Performance, Dry Electrolytic 
Capacitors, based on Reports submitted by 
Four Selected Plants. Prepared for Mutual 
Security Agency, Productivity and Tech- 
nical Assistance Division. Washington, 
1953. Pp. 70. x 


Industrial Health 
14. Alberta. Department of Public 

Welfare. Ninth Annual Report, 1952-1953. 

Edmonton, Queen’s Printer, 1954. Pp. 39. 


15. Institut National de Sécurité pour 
la Prévention des Accidents du Travail 
et des Maladies Professionnelles, Paris. 
Le Tissage et la Bonneterie. Paris, 1953. 
Pp. 98. 


16. International Labour Office. 
Causes of Accidents in the Coupling of 
Railway Vehicles, and Related Operations 
and Measures for Their Prevention. Report 
on an inquiry by the International Labour 
Office, submitted to the Inland Transport 
Committee of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe at its January 1954 
Session, in response to Resolution No. 44 
of the Commission’s Subcommittee on Rail 
Transport. Geneva, 1954. Pp. 22. 

17. International Labour Office. 
Vocational Rehabilitation of the Disabled. 
Fourth item on the agenda. Geneva, 1953- 
1954. 2 Volumes. At head of title: Report 


4 (1)-(2). International Labour Confer- 
ence. Thirty-Seventh Session, Geneva, 
1954. 


18. Labor Health Institute, St. Louis. 
The Labor Health Institute in Action, 
based on 1949 Activities, by Elmer Rich- 
man. St. Louis, 1950. 1 Volume. 


Industrial Relations 

19. Blum, Fred H. Toward a Demo- 
cratic Work Process; the Hormel-Packing- 
house Workers’ Experiment. 1st ed. New 
York, Harper, 1953. Pp. 229. 

20. National Joint Industrial Council 
for the Flour Milling Industry. Thiriy- 
Fourth Annual Report, 1952-53. London, 
1954. Pp. 64. 

21. U.S. Board of Inquiry on the Labor 
Dispute Involving Longshoremen and 
Associated Occupations in the Maritime 
Industry on the Atlantic Coast. Report 
... pursuant to Section 209 (b) of the Labor 
Management Relations Act, 1947 by the 
Board of Inquiry created by Executive 
Order No. 10490. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 
leave 


Industry 

22. Belsey, Stanley. The Christmas Tree 
Industry in Canada. Ottawa, King’s Printer, 
1950. Pp. 6. 

23. Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion. Pulp and Paper: Canada’s National 
Industry. Montreal, 1953. Pp. 18. 

24. Editorial Research Reports. Troubles 
of the Textile Industry, by Helen B. Shaffer. 
Washington, 1953. Pp. 339-354. 


25. Lief, Alfred. The Firestone Story; 
a History of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company. New York, Whittlesey House, 
1951. Pp. 437. 

26. Woolworth (F. W.) Company. 
Woolworth’s First 75 years; the Story of 
Everybody’s Store. New York, 1954. Pp. 62. 


Labour Bureaus 


27. Alberta. Board of Industrial Rela- 


tions. Bulletin on the Board’s Activities, 
January Ist to December 31st, 1953. 
Edmonton, 1954. 1 Volume (various 
pagings). 

28. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Annual Report, 1953. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1954. Pp. 90. 

29. India. Ministry of Labour. Chief 


Adviser of Factories. Annual Report for 
the Year 1951 on the Working of the Indian 
Dock Labourers Act, 19384 and the Indian 
Dock Labourers’ Regulations, 1948. New 
Delhi, 1952. Pp. 27. 

30. New York (State Department of 


Labor. Annual Report of the Industrial 
Commissioner, 1952. Albany, 1953. 2 
Volumes. 

31. Victoria. Chief Inspector’ of 


Factories and Shops. Report for 1952. 
Melbourne, Govt. Printer, 1953. Pp. 47. 
32. Zanzibar. Labour Report, 1952. 


Zanzibar, Government Printer, 1953. Pp. 19. 


Labour Organization 


33. American Federation of Labor. 
Report of the Proceedings of the 72nd Con- 
vention held at St. Louis, Mo., September 
21 to 26 inclusive, 1958. Washington, 1953. 
Pp. 710. 

34. Canadian Congress of Labour. 
Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Con- 
vention, Montreal, P.Q., September 14-18, 
1958. Ottawa, 1954. Pp. 126, 103 

35. International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. Report and Record, 28th 
Convention, May 18 to May 26, 19658, 
Chicago. New York, 1953. 1 Volume 
(various pagings). 

36. New Brunswick Federation of 
Labour. Official Proceedings of the 41st 
Annual Convention, Edmundston, N.B., 
September 22nd, 28rd, 24, 1953. St. John, 
1953. Pp. 48. 

37. Newfoundland Federation of Labour. 
Proceedings of the 17th Annual Conven- 
tion...Grand Falls, July 20 to 25, 1968. 
St. John’s, 1958. Pp. 43. 


38. United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America. Ontario Pro- 
vineial Council. Proceedings of Forty- 
First Annual Convention held at... 
Sudbury, June Ist, 2nd, 8rd, 19653. 
Kitchener, 1953. Pp. 72. 
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Radio and 
Eithteenth 

Congress 
New 


39. United Electrical, 
Machine Workers of America. 
Convention Proceedings, 1953, 
Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 21-25, 1953. 
York, 1953. Pp. 282, 90. 

40. World Federation of Trade Unions. 
‘Report of Activity... May 1949 to August 
1958. Presented to the 8rd World Trade 
Union Congress, Vienna, October 10-21, 
1953. Prague, 1953. Pp. 244, 443. 


Labour Organization—History 

41. Cole, George Douglas Howard. 
Attempts at General Union; a Study im 
British Trade Union History, 1818-1834. 
London, Macmillan, 1953. Pp. 217. 

42.U.S. Department of Labor. 
Important Events in American Labor 
History, a Chronology 1778-1953. Washing- 
ton, G.P.O; 1954.> Pp. 37. 


Labouring Classes 


43. Great Britain. Royal Commission 


on the Distribution of the Industrial 
Population. Report. London, H.M5S.O., 
1940. Pp. 320. 


44. International Labour Office. 
Migrant Workers (Underdeveloped Coun- 


tries). Fifth item on the agenda. Geneva, 
1953-1954. 2 Volumes. At head of title: 
Report 5 (1)-(2) International Labour 


Conference. 37th session, 1954. 
45. Workers Education Bureau of 


America. Songs for Labor. Washington, 
American Federation of Labor, 1953? 
Pp. 14. 

Management 


46. American Management Association. 
Motivation: the Core of Management. 
New York, 1953. Pp. 44. 

47. Holden, Paul Eugene. Selected Case 
Problems in Industrial Management, by 
Paul E. Holden and Frank K. Shallen- 


berger. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1953. 
Pporsis: 

48. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Controlling Capital Expenditure, 
by John H. Watson. New York, 1953. 
Ppe76: 

49. National Industrial Conference 
Board. The Corporate Directorship, by 


John H. Watson. New York, 1953. Pp. 31. 


Occupations 

50. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Employment Outlook in Banking Occupa- 
tions; Banking Functions, Training and 
Qualifications, Earnings and Working Con- 
ditions, Employment Trends and Outlook. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 42. 

51. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Occupational Planning and College. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 19. 
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52. U.S. Women’s Bureau. The Out- 
look for Women as Medical X-Ray Tech- 
nicians. Washington, G.P.O., 1954. Pp. 53. 


Pensions 


53. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Pensions and Profit Sharing, 
by George B. Buck, jr., and others, and 
the editorial staff of the Bureau of National 
Affairs. Washington, B.N.A., 1953. Pp. 272. 


54. Great Britain. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Committee on the Taxation 
Treatment of Provisions for Retirement. 


Report. London, H.M:S8.0., 1954. Pp. 158. 

55. Myers, Robert Julius. Long-Range 
Cost Estimates for Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance 19538, by Robert J.. Myers and 
Eugene A. Rasor. Washington, U.S. Dept. 
of Health, Educations, and Welfare, Social 
Security Administration, Division of the 
Actuary, 1953. Pp. 56. 

56. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Financial Management of Pension 
Trusts, by Egon von Mauchenheim. New 
York, 1954. Pp. 43. 


Production 


57. Ord, Lewis Craven. Industrial 
Frustration; Commonsense for Trade 
Unionists. With a foreword by Sir Edward 
Peacock. London, Mayflower Publishing 
Co. Ltd., 1953. Pp. 178. 

58. Woytinsky, Wladimir S. World 
Population and Production; Trends and 
Outlook, by W. S. Woytinsky, and E. S. 
Woytinsky. New York, Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1953. Pp. 1268. 


Railroads 


59. Bureau of Information of the 
Eastern Railways, New York. Railroad 
Wages and Labor Relations, 1900-1952, an 
Historical Survey and Summary of Results, 
by Henry E. Jones. New York, 1953. 
Py oc. 

60. Keating, Edward. 
“Labor”; Thirty-Three Years on Rail 
Workers’ Fighting Front. Washington, 
c1953. Pp. 305. “Based...on articles. 
which appeared in Labor during the last 
30 years.” 


The Story of 


Wages and Hours 


61. Bjork, Lief. Wages, Prices and 
Social Legislation in the Soviet Union. 
Translated from the Swedish by M. A. 
Michael. London, Dennis Dobson Ltd., | 
1958. Pp. 199. 

62. Douty, 
Impact on Wage Structures. 
GPO; 71954. Poet 


Harry Mortimer. Union 
Washington, 
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A—tLabour Force 


TABLE A-1.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Thousands of persons 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended March 20, 1954 Week Ended Feb. 20, 1954 


Total Males Females | Total Males Females 
Total civilian non-institutional population............ 10,148 5,049 5,099 10,139 5,047 5,092 
AC Civilian Isbour foros...’ <1sce teense pecaneees 5, 236 4,044 1,192 5, 230 4,046 1,184 
Persons at works ccpwccs shoves ence cee tare 4,805 3,671 1,134 4,796 3,665 1,131 
35 BOGS OF IMOKG, fsa noe ca cso Bee eee 4,459 3,476 983 4,442 3,461 981 
Lees than 85 hours: ics...cc 0 oes cesar cee roen eee * 346 195 151 354 204 150 
Usually work 35 hours or more...............- 153 123 30 160 129 31 

(a) laid off for part of the week............. 10 ws bd * * + 
COR hi et ee eee ee ee oe Cae 61 50 11 56 45 ll 

(c) lost job during the week................. bg 6a sd % = Ly 

(d) found job during the week............... i i * . "ss 

Le): bad: Weather ics.dcdacktsth canteen eeete 12 12 Ls 28 27 * 

OL) = FESO 2 sao Sninuleue nt PTI oo aa 30 21 . 31 22 “ 

(3) industrial dispute; 4, ).00x440<5008ecenn nn : - - bs : = 

LD) PACRMON so cece doen ees ¥6 cna bance wean ey sg * * * . td 

Ur inns estiee cl eip sake Bens Cota toni nte te 24 21 > 23 18 = 
Usually work less than 35 hours............... 193 72 121 194 75 119 
Persons with jobs not at work...............00.- 113 89 24 122 103 19 
Usually work 35 hours or more................ 110 88 22 117 99 18 

(a) laid off for fall weeky.k.; .dcoeee wets 21 19 * 23 22 “ 

(35) GR, WEAMIOE Sco iss acon ce taat aie seoden * » * = s . 
Co) GUneas  s.<5.6.555:5 eM UCAS deen ee cme 57 43 14 57 44 13 

id) industrial dispute; .<. tastes veesseeee = * . * : . 

COS VAGUE Bi Soo os 2 th aylein tov le ommesasain 17 13 ‘a 17 14 *: 

CE) GIES isa. bie adsre dale Se Slee ae ae ems Bea 12 10 ¥ ll 10 Ae 

Usually work less than 35 hours............... bd ig . 6 = 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (!)....... 318 284 34 312 278 34 
B. Persons not in the labour force................05- 4,912 1,005 3,907 4,909 1,001 3,908 
(a) Permanently unable or too old to work. .. 186 123 63 184 124 60 
tbh): keeping HGune 25.29. i tekes ss ces nsnaxses 3,399 bd 3,396 3,394 = 3,390 
(0) ‘goths to eahool, o..2. cosets 2s cc vmeekee 682 357 325 685 357 328 
(d) retired or voluntarily idle - 626 510 116 626 505 121 

(8) Other. toy dwsweasa t.cadeeestve sseae Ag: 19 12 . 20 11 : 


(1) Included here are only those who did not work during the entire survey week and were reported looking for work. 
For all — bho: reported as seeking work during the survey week, see Table A-2. 
Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended March 20, 1954 Week Ended February 20, 1954 


— Seeking Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Part-Time Total Full-Time | Part-Time 
Work Work Work Work 
Total looking for work... .......00s000+s 332 310 22 325 303 22 
MV sURGUS TODS. os) ce apse wementeen 318 296 22 312 292 20 
Under 1 month:.;...cacres cues 71 -- — 71 _ — 
115 MONTHS, ..., Sake eceneeie 134 _ _ 165 = _ 
6— iG months > 4) .yH asta eee 91 _ _- 59 _ — 
7—12-months, 0% win onan 17 _ _ 13 _ _- 
13-—A8 months. < ices ese ie _ - — Be 
Land over. sccis sselede ees + — _ “4 - — 
Worked 56700. + dhsc crear cee 14 14 > 13 11 be 
t= 14 hours... 2.) 50. 2h eee x ~ * Ma of - 
IBSBE Hours oo: « sasesehe ee ad “ _ = s > 


* Less than 10,000 
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TABLE A-3.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTIONS, WEEK ENDED MARCH 20, 1954 
(Estimates in thousands) 


P.E.I, Man 
aod Canada Nfid N.S. Que Ont. Sask B.C 
N.B Alta. 
The Labour Force 

Carr RROD La sons oe ag inlks dé consid de pen 5, 236 86 386 1,512 1,927 899 426 
SENT OURINEROM orale re die dds, Siv.45¢o o's-6.0 >. 9.00 791 4 42 212 206 314 16 
INEMAASTIOUIONTAL. Sure vesescbincec ous cee 4,445 85 344 1,300 1,721 585 410 
ROE a creat cts ae BN ac ars onhe hab ee 4,044 68 307 1,160 1,451 730 328 
ADTOCUINURSL cic ddpeads suLacdbubecee 768 1 40 209 199 304 15 
Orie seta Giral <2 cawini« cx ee.cise x0 0-0 3,276 67 267 951 1,252 426 313 
MAION Do cidy oo udev oad anueded £oae nase Gan 1,192 18 79 352 476 169 98 

PR PPLREOIUA ccs cule due te ce eet sate 1 abo sc 23 ° ‘d * 7 10 . 
Non-A gricaltaral.ccsaisccesseetsaeen. 1,169 18 77 349 469 159 97 
AU AROM MEE ces ett se tenes face oe terees. ore 5, 236 86 386 1,512 1,927 899 426 
SAD WOATES cc ces cena cacksevtesnceuss 492 ll 36 179 158 76 32 
ROPER TOOTS 2 acca oVcnkwunseqnsssees 697 15 49 232 238 117 46 
coe ROE oe a Pee ene 2,449 40 174 705 897 425 208 
SEPOOR COATT iia cae Fac 6 mene neces eewees 1,404 18 107 360 549 247 123 
65; SOAFH ENG OVER s «ccc nncvascens vemos 194 * 20 36 85 34 17 

Persons with Jobs 
PRL SERGGS BNGUDE s:< aus he'd ous rene haw se ne 4,918 80 342 1,390 1,838 868 400 
BEMDA ihe g sadaes cucu tcce aides vedas te 3,760 63 267 1,050 1,373 702 305 
RTRRIOR Tes ai cictec ans ek cnetisecne oxen 1,158 17 75 340 465 166 95 
A RTRUDESMEON J acg Sat chiecika. Wa twws este te 784 bs 41 210 203 313 16 
Non-Agricultural. ..cicccsccecee ceeds 4,134 79 301 1,180 1,635 555 384 
Paid. Worrara soc tobi sos ence cap noe are oe 3,712 69 257 1,063 1,491 492 340 
RONG chav SNR an hoe nace age nas 2,658 53 191 751 1,063 347 253 
P GYBIOG sc, Geeta Weir wis eae asic oy 0ieeies.6 1, 16 66 312 428 145 87 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Saetrey OSAMU de aot atch Cu pecine «lea eaic aan 318 hc 44 122 89 31 26 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

SS eae ta ne a ee 4,912 154 467 1,349 1,558 933 451 
INTRA Votes aR as vata > tne we Leas a dies 1,005 55 110 249 2 212 111 
OITA Sc on sete, cok are ee seer 3,907 99 357 1,100 1, 290 721 340 


* Less than 10,000 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


B.C. | Canada | Adult 


Month Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies hae Total Males 
Pee OA ain mvtaten sa 04 ence sess vo ce sis 2,777 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 39,044 
bam LOMA secias article's cc's hs coaleie 5:0 a5’ oe" 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6,123 73,912 30, 700 
Pee ROUAL dire Sane oa orice d hal temmvie ea visiose-6 & 3,928 46,033 104, 842 25,165 14,423 194,391 95,818 
Dea EOLAR ead: cnet nd Slomus.sjone «oho. 4,531 35,318 86, 059 23,560 15,030 | 164,498 66, 083 
par b Ota Nice da sicials vicisie.ce see aiet viewws.a(sio-we 4,049 34,294 90,120 27,208 13,197 168, 868 68, 269 
7 
19b¢—January—March. ......0200.eesce0ss 976 3,922 11,950 3,907 2,182 22,937 8,610 
1954—January-March...............0-005 743 | 5,052] 16,389]  3,785| 2,235 | 28,223] 11,957 
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TABLE A-5.— DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


is © | . of 
8 3.5 
. $,/% Sol ig 
4 £o a a 
a_ 23|5 a Po 
393 36 = FI ate Ha-5 
Month a6 $4 | OK] 5 3/385 g 
Bo | ~ | 3e| eal] q = | ae! fae| £ E 
a 8 | Be] ae] 8 a | se/Ss5] 3 BE )}Se 
se a > eg|¢ | 5 2 ah | 22a 8 o 3 
32 BS £5 | 68 by & 2eo/ Seo a 3 °,9 
Sa} O | BO] Om] & <q |BA|aez0] A | O | BE 
TOSI==TGOtAls vicacccccanees cos 0 sate 4001 10,817 1, siteeelcwaneolbvnuts SB, B00 i cee ce le see adeno 5,402 | 114,786 
DORR oad sete io vin ata eae ia alee %, 054 16,900 4). chillin erase.» |p ete TGS OT TE chews dali vias cries ce 1,526 | 85,029 
DA Wer ee en I 10,021 |6,339 [1,855 |3,185 |13,766] 17,250 | 879 | 26,492 |10,380) 966 | 91,133 
1953—January-March Soctacionas soters 1,800.0) GOO. los te scdyecesslepewe’ A OOe loses nobsteealcnat aes aes 227 11,889 
1954—January-March.............. 1,877 |1,142 | 366 | 546 /2,501 | 2,577 | 127] 4,161 |2,269 | 173 | 15,739 
Due to changes in occupational classifications, comparisons with earlier periods cannot be made for all groups. 
Where possible, comparisons are indicated in the above table. 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
; Utilities 
ay Song Transport- ee Supple- 
Forestry, Manu- Construc- ation | peta mentary 
B hag facturing tion Spreg ee ees Total 
rapping, necome 
Mining nN 2, ment) 
1943—Average............. 32 168 21 86 78 14 399 
1944—Average............. 33 171 17 95 83 13 412 
1945—Average............. 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—A verage. Pe 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—A verage. 42 177 34 134 114 17 518 
1948—A verage. 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
*1949—A verage. 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—A verage. 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average. 70 270 52 208 178 28 806 
1952—Average... es 76 299 62 230 197 31 895 
1953—Average............. 73 326 70 251 218 33 971 
1951—September........... 76 282 61 217 182 29 847 
OLODER, oii sneias vias os 81 280 60 219 188 30 858 
November........... 83 280 60 223 191 30 867 
December NENA ptt 81 286 52 222 188 29 858 
1952—January.............. 79 279 49 215 188 29 839 
Pebruaty2:. 220s 80 284 47 216 193 29 849 
March Sc.) die cen an ioes 74 290 48 218 193 29 852 
Ape a sicnoes creak 63 291 53 222 193 30 852 
Mayes te ete ee 69 292 60 227 197 30 875 
JUNE 3.5 eR Ree: 71 292 61 231 200 30 885 
MUL: ists ciate copes 71 294 70 234 201 31 901 
Auguat, 3; anseceseee 78 304 75 234 197 a 31 919 
September........... 80 312 74 236 198 31 931 
Octobary, sec 7ee rere 82 314 77 239 202 32 946 
November........... 83 318 75 242 202 32 952 
WOCOIA DO 5 ia! s:0\4.c0's 76 322 62 245 205 32 942 
1953—January.............. 71 317 58 247f 203 32 928 
HEBLUBIY . ins xe tee cer 69 322 56 235 207 31 920 
LES Ce Ee as Aer 61 325 57 236 213 32 924 
PANU ct tae s.ceaiene 61 326 63 253f 213 33 949 
BV Se rere tasstos. oo witiieaye 69 328 72 249 219 32 969 
APTI Sel va 75 328 72 253 218 33 979 
AE 2s Ges, Ale Seep Sa 77 325 76 255 219 34 986 
BUBBA cece a eee 80 328 81 256 215 33 993 
September........... 81 333 82 258 224 34 1,012 
October. san. cas let: 78 328 83 259 227 34 sts 
NOVeEMDGE on5..< ey « 77 324 76 258 227 33 
December............ 72 330 69 257 228 33 
1954—January............+. 65 317 56 247 224 32 
February: cscdecccws. 66 320 54 249 226 32 


* Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. + Includes retroactive wage payment to railway employees. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(Average calendar year 1939 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision.) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more ct ep ie March 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,391,789. 


a4 
=) a | 
E a |= E 

Year and Month is) 3 g a as ¢ 

Ey § ) n 5 ° 2 S 2 

3 S | git = £18481 4°) € hae 

pe) Eleeei S18) 2/2) 5)4 | 2 88 

COizigesie2i2ie| Sian i sé | 2 iad 

1947—A verage 93-3] 92-1] 104-3] 97-8] 94-7) 93-6) 97-2) 88-1] 97-1 
1948—A verage,.. 102-6} 99-6) 105-2) 101-2) 98-9) 97-2) 99-5) 93-7) 101-3 
1949—A verage... 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0 
1950—A verage.,.. 110-3} 95-6) 102-6) 100-5) 102-7) 100-8) 100-8) 104-5) 100-8 
1951—Average. .. 112-6} 100-3) 109-0} 109-2) 110-4] 103-9) 106-0) 112-4) 106-1 
1952—A verage... 123-2! 104-0) 109-5) 113-4) 112-0) 106-0) 111-4) 120-8) 106-7 
1953—A verage 116-4) 101-2) 101-4) 112-8) 114-7] 107-2) 116-0) 128-5) 108-4 
Mar. 102-3} 98-5) 111-9) 109-9} 108-3) 100-7} 101-4) 110-9) 102-6 
Jan. 116-7} 99-3) 107-8) 113-8) 114-5} 106-7) 113-5) 125-7) 106-4 
Feb. 110-8} 101-0) 100-6, 110-6) 113-1} 104-0) 106-2) 121-6) 101-0 
Mar 103-7| 97-9] 98-6) 109-7] 112-9] 102-5] 105-7) 122-7) 102-1 
Apr. 104-0} 96-9) 96-6) 108-3) 118-2) 102-9) 105-7] 121-6) 104-6 
May 108-3} 97-4) 94-8! 109-1) 113-4) 104-8) 109-2] 123-6) 106-5 
June 118-8) 100-7| 99-6) 111-8] 113-7] 106-7] 115-1] 127-7) 108-1 
July 119-6} 103-9} 100-4) 113-7) 115-7} 109-3) 119-7] 131-3) 111-6 
Aug. 124-6} 104-2) 105-4) 114-0) 115-4) 110-5] 128-3] 135-2) 114-2 
Sept 124-7] 104-0) 107-1} 115-6) 116-5) 111-1) 123-3) 135-6) 114-7 
Oct. 119-8} 104-7) 102-2) 116-2) 117-1] 110-5} 123-9} 135-0) 114-6 
Nov 125-2} 103-9) 101-9] 116-3] 116-3] 108-7) 124-1) 132-4) 110-2 
Dec 121-1} 100-2} 102-3} 114-6} 114-8] 108-8) 122-7) 130 1! 107-1 
Jan. 105-8] 97-5) 99-7] 108-7] 112-3) 104-7] 115-9] 124-7] 103-2 
Feb. 96-0} 95-4) 97-6) 105-7] 110-8) 100-9] 109-5] 118-3) 97-5 
Mar 102:4} 95-2} 97-0) 105-1] 110-1} 99-6) 108-6) 119-3) 98-1 

Percentage Distribution of Employees of 
Reporting Establishments at March 

PLUG REE AI Ut, ss WaReeh che ne 100-0} 0-2 3-4] 3-4) 2-4) 28-3) 48-4] 5-0) 2-4] 5-0) 8-5 


Nore:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportions of employees in the indicated provinces, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 
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TABLE C-2._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month TO roid ace os SS cpa oe 
eekly eekly 
Employ- Aggregate} Average Wagesand| Employ- Aggregate Average Wages and 
nest Weekly |Wagesand sas reyes Weekly | Wages and Salarion 
Payrolls | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries 
$ $ 

1947—Average........sseeceees 95-7 80-7 84-2 36.19 97-2 80-4 92-6 36.34 
1948—A verage...........e0005. 99-7 93-2 93-2 40.06 100-1 92-6 92-5 40.67 
1949—Average..........e.ee0ee 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
1950—A-verage......cserecevess 101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
1951—Average............0008: 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51.25 
1952—Average...........see00. 111-6 139-7 126-0 54.13 109-3 140-3 127-6 56.11 
1956S —-A VEFAge,...iccecsccecceee 113-4 151-5 133-4 57.30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
Mar. j ee tA 107-6 134+7 125-6 53.95 106-5 135-0 126-7 55.72 
Jan. Le ODS einai o barcctes 113-0 141-6 125-3 53.81 111-4 139-1 124-9 54.92 
Feb. Ld OOO ham ae necieeme 110-3 145-6 132-0 56.72 111-9 149-7 133-8 58.82 
Mar. hj kOUO vat. cla aeeatee 110-0 147-0 133-6 57.40 112-7 151-9 134-8 59.25 
Apr Li ROO sce ces selebiatais 110-0 146-7 133-4 57.33 112-9 152-6 135-2 59.43 
May te 1958.0 cone umaaee 110-9 148-2 133-9 57.52 113-1 152-9 135-2 59.43 
June 5 1O8S «ic cranweetar ene 112-4 151-5 134-4 57.72 113-4 154-0 135-2 59.43 
July 1 Wage 1k ay 6 oe ot 114-9 154-5 134-0 57.57 114-7 155-0 134-5 59.16 
Aug. T1065 25 cat sie eats 115-6 155-3 133-9 57.52 114-4 153-9 134-0 58.93 
Sept. ce Se ie RS 116-6 157-0 134-1 57.61 115-6 155-4 133-8 58.83 
Oct. ies 0) + Be Saks SRP 116-9 158-7 135-3 58.11 115-2 157+1 135-8 59.69 
Nov: 1 cL OOS ..o5.aniematacnars 115-9 157-4 135-3 58.14 113-1 155-0 136-4 59.98 
Dec. Ae 1008. ty coca sue 114-1 154-9 135°3 58.13 110-9 152-8 137°1 60.29 
Jan. 1 3054. o, corae eamas 109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 
Feb. Pe by Be an eee 107-0 146-2 136-1 58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 60.60 
Mar, TA DODS soak cena 106-5 147-6 138-0 59.30 108-1 151-2 139-2 61.20 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
ee and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels and restaurants, dry cleaning plants, business and recreational 
service 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


Index Numbers (1949 = 100) 


Mar. 1 |Mar. 1 


Area and Industry EMPLOY MENT 
Mar. 1 |Feb. 1 
1954 1954 1953 
(a) Provinces 
Wowiloundland, 1.0... .cesciscteesccee. 112-9 | 113-4 | 117-8 
rince Edward Island................ 102-4 96-0 | 103-7 
IVGWR. BOOUN ccc dbs vedo dase ciotaviovxen sy 95-2 95-4 97-9 
INOW DSPONAWIOK 35% 540528 ess eve d casks 97-0 97-6 98-6 
SURO Cue oe Met ancsveataeerae doo aee 105-1 105-7 109-7 
RPGREMS ed's 5 ws ale a Oa Rls do ans che «a 110-1 110-8 112-9 
US CE leas Sey | re ee 99-6 100-9 102-5 
A 7 a ee 2 108-6 | 109-5 105-7 
LOOP DR Sas tes aaecc beds cons s tease 119-3 118-3 122-7 
arstialh CONT, Fcc ca ok sews Uo Weasels 98-1 97-5 102-1 
MAL AIA Bolen a v5. co ce ted cekse one on’ 106-5 | 107-0 | 110-0 
(b) Merropouiran AREAS 
PU PUGHIVN: py dae ta seek Sua bins pcchse 106-6 106-7 112-4 
POP PL Ee ETE COPEL TOC 94-7 96-7 104-6 
PENAL MUA UNA ta CPR Gd asus anh 116-1 116-7 115-9 
MAING JOD Greases casts céesep cesar eeld 108-2 | 108-4] 108-4 
BRON Se Porno pan ecbcak<encnecneaes 105-0 | 104-6 | 106-6 
PRUE TOOMM, GCRs i530. CiShec anes des vel 97-3 98-9 | 107-8 
PROS TULGMEN cae cs co tucdbnck.cs tees 94-7 95-8 95-5 
PPOUIMONA YING vo caehawet sccs baba ven 69-7 70-9 86-8 
PARUTORL Suis ta teres cose eckecevieeees 109-5 109-7 112-4 
SECRWHTIOIL Steven dvedinsecs cdvcws 105-0 | 105-2 | 107-0 
GEE HOPOUEN Si dats teeth sse esses andeet 100-2 | 100-6 94-3 
Oe) ESP) ta eRe oe 158-4 | 160-6 | 164-6 
RASS MM iy cdatn Sb skew votes nal 149-8 | 154-1 | 162-7 
tC AUNALINO v5 00's bees $'0'scivee cele 'e's 111-2 111-8 123-6 
SRORONEOS Se inc cen tveesdbe cs veswves cae 118-7 | 119-0 | 117-5 
PREMFISTURE SEY ONx' i n'v'0s ce Ne-0 bxv.6 bets sles 105-1 106-1 110-0 
PSYANIMOPU Pde vis does eta eo cck Vike exces 83-4 80-6 96-2 
BAL SEPM E da aNcamaeriieacdates cue. 99-3 99-3 | 107-9 
TSICORENOP a iss ics bas0e'eose:saciese dame sec 103-7 | 105-2 | 107-2 
OO OUE Vy canve wenyet ctsestvisseekeree 133-7 | 133-7 | 131-9 
EON: ie cco c 05. 0b casecesevesas cat 111-0 | 111-4] 111-9 
RESIS WERONT uted ces kcudatewananeen 114-6 | 116-4] 122-7 
PIP ce ey waaerais a Jeceetes 106-2 106-8 112-4 
RUe StOs MURTIO. Oso cs s00 ski se nacs an 108-1 111-1 132-4 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur.............. 102-5 | 107-8 | 114-1 
PUIG DONG Rave tcscc ese) Guess cate 99-3 100-1 101-3 
ROMA ore edie bees cers os So xvas sacs 112-7 | 112-4] 106-8 
PAREALOON Je Wiss wena TeR Recs aes scx se'ee 112-2 | 113-1] 107-2 
ICINONGON he oeisGln tek sks< om tecr ane ens 132-9 | 181-3] 138-6 
RUAIGAEY cates pci cee ist scaved'stwsaes 122-5 | 122-3] 122-2 
WANOOUVER Esc rcececeuccesasnesececce 98-2 98-0 99-9 
WiGGOTIR Fos sisis ba C4 « Vaiv aise Cae b as sees 107-3 | 104-8] 110-8 
(c) INDUSTRIES 

Forestry (chiefly logging)............. 90-0 97-7 | 103-8 
BRIN Metra Aa sib Ais SA daicen wen, 108-4 105-9 113-4 
Manniacturing: <i. 5ccces>cccccoseces 108-1 | 108-3 | 112-7 
Dre hlS Good st Oecacicc dees cesses ons 118-2 | 118-5 | 123-7 
Non-Durable Goods..............++ 99-5 99-5 | 102-8 
CONAIUCHON, Toca cnrsdcanssnes caver,» 89-6 91-7 93-7 
105-1 | 105-2] 105-1 
109-5 | 110-0 | 105-9 

110-4 111-3 110-1 

124-9 | 124-5 | 123-3 
105-8 |} 105-7 | 105-6 
106-5 | 107-0 | 110-0 


1954 


PAYROLLS 


Feb. 1 
1954 


Average Weekly Wages 


and Salaries in Dollars 
Mar. 1 |Mar. 1 |Feb. 1 |Mar. 1 
1953 1954 1954 1953 
163-8 56.51 54.90 52.19 
140-0 43.62 44.80 45.32 
128-4 | 50.57 | 49.45 49.05 
130-1 | 51.21] 50.15 50.25 
147-1 | 57.06 | 56.26 54.98 
151-1 61.41 60.75 59.56 
131-0 56.36 56.05 54.58 
136-1 | 55.69 |) 54.96 53.58 
157-8 60.74 59.93 57.76 
139-9 | 64.39 | 62.60 62.59 
147-0 | 59.30 | 58.47 57.40 
147-2 | 43.54] 42.64 42.14 
134-1 | 60.42 | 57.85 60.23 
150-8 | 48.93 | 47.85 46.23 
136-1 | 47.79 | 47.30 45.18 
137-8 | 47.80 | 47.67 46.30 
141-8 | 47.92] 47.61 47.58 
122-8 | 55.76 | 55.34 52.92 
115-1 | 62.18 | 52.21 51.60 
147-8 | 57.77 | 56.98 55.36 
139-6 | 53.93 | 53.70 51.33 
128-0 | 62.50 | 61.95 60.79 
223-5 | 67.19 | 68.08 69.22 
251-8 | 71.54 | 70.94 70.53 
166-7 | 67.38 | 66.93 66.85 
156-7 | 62.19 | 61.17 59.51 
145-5 | 62.34] 62.46 61.69 
125-5 | 59.51 | 57.72 57.13 
148-8 | 54.31 |) 53.71 54.13 
144-8 | 55.86] 55.76 54.87 
173-3 | 72.55 | 73.38 70.21 
149-5 | 56.01 | 54.92 54.28 
172-1 | 71.88 | 71.83 68.43 
153-0 | 68.32 | 68.29 69.05 
177-6 | 66.10 | 68.49 68.48 
151-1 | 60.17 | 59.62 60.11 
133-2 | 53.65 | 53.25 51.46 
136-9 | 53.34 | 51.94 49.33 
139-9 | 62.55 | 51.42 48.84 
191-1 | 56.91 | 55.98 56.32 
160-8 | 57.99 | 56.61 55.13 
132-4 | 61.28 | 59.50 58.21 
150-8 | 57.31 | 55.86 57.37 
165-2 | 60.53 | 56.15 61.12 
149-7 | 70.51 | 70.91 67.70 
151-9 | 61.20 | 60.60 59.25 
168-8 | 65.67 | 64.88 64.06 
136-7 | 56.61 | 56.19 54.21 
142-2 | 63.70] 61.48 61.50 
132-8 | 62.71] 61.86 60.77 
144-5 | 69.28 | 68.61 65.31 
141-6 | 50.65 | 50.06 47.81 
145-9 | 53.20] 52.75 50.32 
1382-7 | 38.91 | 38.27 36.55 
147-0 | 59.30 | 58.47 57.40 


1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
re ede and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


All Manufactures 


Durable Goods 


Year and Month Average Average Werte Average 

Hours Earnings | Wages Hours 

No. cts. $ No. 
1945—Average...... 44-3 69-4 30.74 44-7 
1946—Average...... 42-7 70-0 29.87 42-8 
1947—Average...... 42-5 80-3 34.13 42-7 
1948—A verage...... 42-2 91-3 38.53 42-3 
1949—A verage...... 42-3 98-6 41.71 42-5 
1950—Average...... 42-3 103-6 43 82 42°5 
1951—Average...... 41-8 116-8 48.82 42-0 
1952—A verage...... 41-5 129-2 53. 62 41.6 
1953—A verage...... 41-3 135-8 56.09 41-6 
Mar. 1, 1952....... 41-7 127-8 53.29 41-8 
‘Jan, 1,) 10532... 38-3 134-0 51.32 38-5 
Habs, 4); LOD3:.5..¥5 41-9 134-2 56.23 41-9 
Mar.?1,; 10535.0-.- 42-1 134-4 56.58 42-4 
AP 1 MIG ees 42-1 134-9 56.79 42-3 
May i, 1953. ...... 41-8 135-5 56.64 42-2 
June 157.1053). 22.45 41-7 135-9 56.67 42-1 
gity~ 1, °1953%, 3.5 41-3 136-2 56.25 41-9 
Pues. 14r BOD veslos 41-0 136-0 55.76 41-4 
Sept. 1,, 1953.>3..... 41-0 135-7 55.64 41-3 
Oats 1% 1968075468 41-5 136-6 56.69 41-9 
Nov. 1; 19b3 3,5 se. 41-4 137-4 56.88 41-7 
Dec. 1, 1958....... 41-2 138-4 57.02 41-7 
“Tan, 1, 1904. 55..%% 38-5 140-4 54.05 39-1 
Reb, 1, 1054 sceee2 40-7 140-4 57.14 40-8 
Mar, 1, 1964......3% 41-0 140-7 57.69 41-3 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Non-Durable Goods 


Average | Average . 
Hourly | Weekly le 
Earnings | Wages kt 
cts. $ No. 
76-7 34.28 43-7 
76-4 32.70 42-6 
87-2 37.23 42-3 
98-4 41.62 42-0 
106-5 45.26 42-0 
i12-0 47.60 42-2 
125-8 52.84 41-7 
139-8 58.16 41-3 
147-1 61.19 40-9 
138-4 57.85 41-5 
144-5 55.63 38-2 
145-7 61.05 41-8 
146-3 62.03 41-7 
146-7 62.05 41-8 
146-8 61.95 41-5 
146-8 61.80 41-3 
147-0 61.59 40-8 
147-1 60.90 40-6 
147-3 60.83 40.8 
148-5 62.22 41-1 
148-8 62.05 41-0 
149-5 62.34 40-7 
150-1 58.69 37-8 
151-4 61.77 40-6 
151-7 62.65 40-7 


Average 
Hourly 


Earnings 


cts. 


> 
i—) 
~I 


_ 
to 
Ss 

PONCE OR PRWNDO OC CRN NROKD 
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_ 
w 
a 

wore 


Average 
Weekly 
Wages 


* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of Jan. 1. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
AND CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 


"OP ONCO ais en. scdessstvid slob 9 ny elaine thet alee eee 


Windsor’s.0s,.., Seuiewows ain scenes aes ree ene 
Winnipeg ., 4. asjscerecs (nie ciao ccteelarica et eas eae aE 
VANCOUVER ¥:.)./ca76 care sie a wan ele tame aoe a een 
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Average Hours Worked 


Mar. 1, 
1954 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


(in cents) 
Feb. 1, Mar. 1, Mar. 1, Feb. 1, 
1954 1953 1954 1954 

44-0 41-0 137-0 140-5 
40-0 41-3 125-6 126-9 
41-3 42-7 125-0 126-5 
42-1 43-6 126-8 126-6 
40-3 41-7 148-3 147-9 
40-5 41-0 134-5 134-8 
40-5 40-8 143-2 141-6 
39°4 40-5 145-7 143-9 
36-5 38-3 169-4 169-1 
41-1 42-6 132-9 132-9 
40-0 41-2 148-4 147-5 
39-4 40-5 159-3 159-9 
40-4 42-5 168-7 169-2 
40-2 40-8 133-1 133-2 
36-3 37-5 166-2 164-1 


Mar. 1, 
1953 


———— 


TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


: Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Average Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry —_ 

Mar. 1) Feb. 1;Mar. 1) Mar. 1|Feb. 1;Mar. 1|Mar. 1) Feb. 1;Mar. 1 

1954 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 | 1954 | 1953 

no. no. no. cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 

| 

Mining...... SaaS Unacts SW ales Wulens Pate an mman eee § silat n 42-4) 42-6) 42-1) 157-5) 158-3) 152-9) 66.78] 67.44) 64.37 
DL GEA WMS CEG cod csi Aone BUST L ae ase Gs Keowee ean 43-7| 44-6) 44-5) 161-0) 160-9) 154-3) 70.36) 71.76) 68.66 
SGN ee RE Bu fe et atten 8 4 hEE Laon sda eMab oe cme 45-5) 46-1) 46-4] 136-7) 1383-2) 132-4) 62.20) 61.41) 61.43 
PURER TES oe co 2 tele cap ts SW oc « warty swale | eave « 42-7| 43-7) 43-2) 175-4) 177-2) 168-9] 74.90) 77.44) 72.96 
39-9} 39-3] 37-6) 154-6] 157-4) 152-8] 61.69) 61.86] 57.45 
38-3) 37+7| 35-7) 149-4) 152-6) 149-2) 57.22) 57.53) 53.26 
46-1] 45-5) 45-7) 170-7| 172-5) 164-6) 78.69) 78.49] 75.22 
Non-metal 42-7| 41-6) 42-5) 147-9] 148-8) 146-2) 63.15) 61.90) 62.14 
PI MMTIOOCULINE Ss hss. occa ah.lecn> Sunads wawakee dev kehdees 41-0) 40-7 42-15 140-7 140-4) 134-4) 57.69) 57.14) 56.58 
Biseicl mated Paver wee oe ie cco Suics ce eae ngew sees nexee 41-0} 40-9} 41-1) 122-2) 4217) 115-5) 50.10) 49.78] 47.47 
ACY TEGTIOLE TS, |. ilv.cn en igote tee + dss Gs kno) set Manes 39-4] 39-6} 40-1) 148-8] 148-9) 143-5] 58.63) 58.96] 57.54 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.........| 40-3} 40-3) 40-4] 109-2) 107-8) 101-3) 44.01) 43.44] 41.09 
SaaS) ARAMA E: PCT USES 500 5 rien Ww dle w alesapadiwnleh eae con 41-9) 41-4) 42-6) 185-4] 134-4) 124-5) 56.73) 55.64! 53.04 
Bread and other bakery products................... 42-6) 42-9) 43-9) 108-9] 108-9) 101-9) 46.39) 46.72) 44.73 
Piste PNG WORE GUOTS. sodas ees cas cess ccssves 39-2) 38-9) 40-4) 155-1) 153-9) 140-4) 60.80) 59.87) 56.72 
Tobacco and tobacco products. ...............-20ee00: 39-3} 40-3) 40-8) 121-9) 117-8] 117-5) 47.91) 47.47| 47.94 
Sg oo a ee Oe ee eee eee 40-6) 40-8) 42-0) 146-1) 147-0) 142-7| 59.32) 59.98) 59.93 
MAL Ue VORMEIOUN at ook dda ois <b wc dk cys waweltabne opm oe 40-5) 40-4) 42-0} 98-5) 98-6) 94-3) 39.89) 39.83) 39.61 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).................0.-- 40-3) 40-0} 42-0) 94-3) 94-4] 90-7] 38.00) 37.76| 38.09 
Textile products (except clothing)..................005 41-0| 40-6] 42-8) 110-4) 110-0} 106-9] 45.26) 44.66) 45.75 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................ »38-6) 37-6} 40-1) 110-4) 110-6) 109-7) 42.61) 41.59) 43.99 
ete Le a eee pe ae ee ees. Sate ae ae od 41-9} 41-3) 44-6) 105-4) 104-9) 101-7) 44.16) 43.32) 45.36 
Synthetic textiles and silk. .............cccsceececes 43-5) 44-2! 46-0) 115-1) 113-7) 108-0) 50.07) 50.26) 49.68 
GET A COKEUG ANE LUP ie 5 crore canis' cre ese, 010 0 evs Srwles nee 38-5) 37-5} 40-3) 98-5) 98-5) 95-1) 37.92) 36.94) 38.33 
EGY BO GUSGTIETOY Gia soos sis wine Sa 'brs valence av atau we ences 8-6 38-5) 37-6) 40-2) 96-7) 96-9) 92-9) 37.23) 36.43) 37.35 
PU ep RTA SF LCVE FANE WOE alone ehescteats wie se aly BUEw De alees ..| 87-6] 36-5) 38-3] 104-4) 104-2) 102-4] 39.25] 38.03] 39.22 
Knit goods........ 38-8} 38-0] 41-6) 99-6] 98-6] 94-6] 38.64] 37.47) 39.35 
*Wood products.......... 41-7| 40-4) 42-4) 124-8] 122-8) 119-1) 52.04) 49.61) 50.50 
Saw and planing mills 40-9} 38-9} 41-4) 134-0) 131-7] 127-9) 54.81) 51.23) 52.95 
Waianae ec cy aac che «acc nave ks beimaa hres eee as 42-6] 42-6) 43-7] 113-4) 113-0) 108-2) 48.31] 48.14] 47.28 
(EREE WOOU GROCUCUS <(c:s5:o0id Sec mdresccompuns cease 43-2] 43-0) 44-6) 106-8) 106-5) 102-4) 46.14) 45.80) 45.67 
Te ONiae ONGC few acre at then erst oan ad tients + Niven gy ® 42-8) 43-1) 43-7| 158-2) 158-0) 148-9) 67.71) 68.10) 65.07 
PD ONG WUE AID Accs otiias sees s dacehe weve kus 43-3) 43-8) 44-2) 169-6) 169-5) 159-4) 73.44] 74.24) 70.45 
Cer NANGE BROOROER foe oo Sams 'ih s.00 ees dose eas ea lcr a 41-5) 41-2) 42-3) 124-4) 123-3) 118-3) 51.63) 50.80) 50.04 
Sapa rane pod and allied industries............... 39-9} 39-8) 39-9] 164-5) 162-2) 155-6) 65.64) 64.56] 62.08 
Bi Pott AAC SEBEL BTOCUCU, 3s sacs i's nv vee csonv evs ¥.54% o> 40-9} 40-4) 42-1) 156-7] 156-2) 151-4) 64.09) 63.10) 63.74 
Agricultural imploments.. <3. ccc. ccs cas seneseerncees 39-8} 39-1] 39-9] 168-1] 166-7) 160-0) 66.90) 65.18) 63.84 
Fabricated and structural steel...................-.. 41-2} 39-3) 41-9] 165-6) 163-9) 159-0) 68.23) 64.41] 66.62 
PIRTE WETS GH BOONE scat ss os os ae selawenas ohne doers ay 41-0} 40-5} 48-0} 141-7) 141-6) 136-4) 58.10) 57.35] 58.65 
Heating and cooking appliances...................4- 41-0} 39-5) 42-4) 136-6) 136-9) 130-6) 56.01) 54.08) 55.37 
ENTE WAMENIIENN ioe EPiaie clas ar ardl «see aePnrbeea pi oeaee enka oa’ 41-4] 40-5) 43-0) 155-8) 155-2) 148-9] 64.50) 62.86] 64.03 
Machinery manufacturing. ..............0.sesse00005 42-2) 41-9) 48-3) 151-4) 151-0} 143-1) 63.89] 63.27| 61.96 
PRUNES LOW RUG BOBOL. rt is ge Se xc oe ame wees 39-4) 39-4) 41-1] 169-7| 170-4) 169-5) 66.86) 67.14] 69.66 
DER pO tAl DTOUUNIG soins vv ae cc's s'edietasins + sas'aigt 41-0] 40-2} 41-5) 149-7) 147-0) 141-6) 61.38) 59.09] 58.76 
*Transportation equipment...............ececeeseceees 41-7} 41-1] 42-8) 160-8) 161-2) 156-9] 67.05) 66.25) 67.15 
PRR EG BAY ADEE. elie tatu tee crcieis'olefaaix oinie/eiaoa.¥'6 44-1) 44-0) 45-6] 164-8) 165-1) 158-1) 72.68) 72.64) 72.09 
LEG iy LN Tol Eas SO a Se A am ie ae 40-6} 41-5] 43-7| 170-5] 171-4) 168-5) 69.22) 71.13] 73.63 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.................. 40-2| 39-4) 42-3) 161-2) 161-7) 156-4} 64.80) 63.71) 66.16 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment ..| 40-3} 39-1] 40-0) 159-9] 159-5} 156-8) 64.44] 62.36] 62.72 
Shipbuilding and repairing....................0.000- 42-9] 41-1! 43-0} 147-9] 147-6) 145-2] 63.45) 60.66] 62.44 
*Non-ferrous metal products. ...-.........0eseeceeeees 40-9} 41-0} 41-6} 157-8] 158-2) 148-7] 64.54) 64.86| 61.86 
Pee LENT V NANTES TOUNIE C109 dere o apis, ume ttas'n <ialalose dininis, n'a, dames. 9 40-6] 40-8} 42-7| 146-8) 148-2) 138-5] 59.60) 60.47) 59.14 
Brass and copper products............sceecescseseees 41-1) 41-2) 42-3) 147-8) 147-1] 140-6) 60.75) 60.61} 59.47 
Pmalting nd renrmmgs 25.5 ccna, o's wn enise seins anics< 5 41-0} 40-9} 41-3} 170-3) 171-6) 161-5) 69.82) 70.18) 66.70 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies....................- 40-3} 40-2] 41-8] 148-9) 148-9] 142-0} 60.01) 59.86] 59.36 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment......... 40-2} 40-1) 42-2) 164-3) 164-7| 158-1| 66.05) 66.04) 66.72 
*Non-metallic mineral products. ..............0..0006- 43-3] 43-2} 43-9} 141-7) 140-0) 133-6) 61.36] 60.48] 58.65 
AIFS DEOCMBTE etneia re alacikt howe aais ash ea eel Bee's "ses OF 44-2) 44-4) 44-1] 182-5) 131-0) 124-1] 58.57| 58.16] 54.73 
HBS GTI PIAS PVOCUOPES » a o.6. o0snlsine vslsGe cle acca eee 43-4] 43-7! 45-4! 139-7| 137-9] 129-4) 60.63] 60.26] 58.75 
Products of petroleum and coal....................+005 41-1] 41-2} 40-7] 183-4) 183-5} 176-8) 75.38) 75.60] 71.96 
MOREA s etd TCC EM ee ake. eg jc1a1s F921 ais s\orara a ala a wre Specs 41-6} 41-6} 41-9) 141-9} 141-9] 185-9) 59.03) 59.03] 56.94 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations........... 41-5] 41-3) 41-3) 118-8} 118-4) 111-8) 49.30) 48.90) 46.17 
PEGI, A RUIS ATL GUBOLGS:. 4)0),.y cuasv. cr actebe ans e 4.0 ctcele 41-4] 42-1] 41-4] 161-9] 160-8) 154-5) 67.03) 67.70) 63.96 
| Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............. 41-3} 40-8) 41-9] 115-3) 115-3) 109-3) 47.62) 47.04] 45.80 
PPE MEECELENIE ONE ETE clctag cola e ih o'o nip y sig/his.6.v.0.0.4.s\0 tte 6 6:03 41-3} 40-8] 42-4] 151-7) 151-4] 146-3] 62.65] 61.77] 62.03 
Mon-durable goods iach = wjsje cece cvs ncececs 40-7} 40-6} 41-7] 128-2) 127-9] 120-7] 52.18] 51.93] 50.33 
Construction......... RSAC ON, sartatshc ahs Fs 41-5} 39-7) 42-3r| 151-3) 151-5)144-4r| 62.79) 60.15] 61.08 
Buldings and structures... ...j.fc5/5. 00sec see cebnane 40-1] 38-5} 41-2) 165-9) 165-1) 155-9) 66.53) 63.56] 64.23 
Highways, bridges and streets................e0000 43-1] 41-3} 43-Or} 117-8} 120-1)113-1r| 50.77) 49.60/48. 63r 
Electric and motor transportation........ ....| 45-8] 46-0) 45-4] 139-4] 139-0) 133-0) 63.85) 63.94) 60.38 
ORE ise Seminole «5 9.6/0: 95:32 41-3} 40-8} 42-5) 83-4) 82-1] 77-3) 34.44) 33.50) 32.85 
F 42-0} 41-5} 48-6] 83-8) 82-6) 76-9) 35.20) 84.28) 33.53 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.................+-+ 40-9} 40-2} 41-1) 78-4) 77-0] 74-3) 32.07) 30.95] 30.54 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
r—Revised. 


TABLE C-7.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


Average Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 


H Average Average 99 == = 
Date Ww mt d Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer | Average 
Per ow ae Earnings Earnings Weekly Price Real Weekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1945.............ee00- 44-3 69-4 30.74 73°7 75-0 98-3 
Monthly Average 1946............0ce00- 42-7 70-0 29.87 71-6 77-5 92-4 
Monthly Average 1947.4.............0 42-5 80-3 34.13 81-8 84-8 96-5 
Monthly Average 1948.............e006- 42-2 91-3 38.53 92-4 97-0 95-3 
Monthly Average 1949............2ee08- 42-3 98-6 41.71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1950............20000. 42-3 103-6 43.82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
Monthly Average 1051 «cccsi.ia5 esasens 41-8 116-8 48.82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
Monthly Average 1952................6- 41-5 129-2 53.62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
Monthly Average 1953..............008 41-3 135-8 56.09 134+5 115-5 116-5 
Week Preceding: 
March 42-1 134-4 56.58 135-7 114-8 118-2 
April 42-1 134-9 56.79 136-2 114-6 118-8 
May 41-8 135-5 56.64 135-8 114-4 118-7 
June 41-7 135-9 56.67 135-9 114-9 118-3 
July 41-3 136-2 56.25 134-9 115-4 116-9 
August 41-0 136-0 55.76 133-7 115-7 115-6 
September 41-0 135-7 55.64 133-4 116-2 114-8 
October 41-5 136-6 56.69 135-9 116-7 116-5 
November 41-4 137-4 56.88 136-4 116-2 117-4 
December 41-2 138-4 57.02 136-7 115-8 118-0 
January 41-0* 140-4 57.56 138-0 115-7 119-3 
February 40-7 140-4 57.14 137-0 115-7 118-4 
March 41-0 140-7 57.69 138-3 115-5 119-7 


Norz:—Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1954, 38-5 hours $54.05. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These 


statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 


UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on 
applicants and vacancies in these two 


reporting forms are not identical. 


Form UIC 751: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies 
and applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 


Form UIC 757: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 
on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 


already employed, those known to be regis- 
tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 

From January 24, 1952, to December 24, 
1952, inclusive, unemployment insurance 
claimants on temporary mass lay-offs were 
not registered for employment and thus were 
not included in the statistics reported on 
form UIC 751 and form UIC 757. A 
temporary mass lay-off was defined as a 
lay-off either for a determinate or indeter- 
minate period which affected 50 or more 
workers and where the workers affected, so 
far as was known, were returning to work 
with the same employer. Commencing 15 
days after the date of such a lay-off, 
elaimants still on the live insurance register 
were registered for employment on their next 
visit to the office and henceforth were 
counted in both statistical reporting forms. 
This procedure is no longer in effect, as all 
workers on temporary mass lay-offs now are 
registered for employment and so counted in 
the statistical reporting forms. This change 
in procedure should be kept in mind when 
comparing the figures on applications for 
employment during 1952 with data for 
earlier and subsequent periods. 

Persons losing several days’ 
week and consequently claiming short-time 
unemployment insurance benefits are not 
included in either statistical reporting form 
unless they specifically ask to be registered 
for employment. 


work each 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for 


Monti Employment 
Male Female ; Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest 

May i 21,335 49,937 123, 130 42,082 165, 212 
May i; 21,840 43,513 158, 794 44,932 203,726 
May 1, 15,009 31,696 | 327,225 77, 983 405, 208 
May A; 15,513 52,453 163,310 54, 201 217,511 
May 4 16,332 42,110 | 241,885 68,351 310, 236 
May Lee vale aie chev’ heen kane vs oce% 24,982 19, 142 44,124 241,990 57,397 299,387 
June DAP ata ecisa ha CaP ewes 564 21, 143 45,707 152, 488 49,614 202, 102 
July Mee MODE Pee ee rhe Oe adhe siaineles 21,229 20, 088 41,317 124,396 55,918 180,314 
August ep LOUG tere dieieiaiecaras’ «sips aidcate ahs 0.009 19,382 17,772 37,154 111,524 52,357 163, 881 
a nS ee ee ee ee 24, 20,321 44,524 113,191 48,634 161, 825. 
Octo Be, LOGS cre ca els Can 'site tare cae he wee 24,025 17, 806 41,831 117, 827 53,453 171, 280 
PIGVENT EP 1 LOB G ac piteiss Sasa cae alK aa sya nso'ase 15, 282 13,058 28,340 144,520 60,997 205,517 

Perth PI Te 8 POUG 5 Gres ons storks o% oielk vidios 6'0:8%018 15, 446 11, 868 27,314 | 241,094 74,513 315, 607 
January DLO e ee Siang Sew ada sty oe bisin:0 6 8, 298 9,121 17,419 | 354,965 84, 306 439, 272 
February i — RA Oe eee ere Pee 8, 406 9,575 17,981 439, 633 108, 112 542,745. 
March Dee AOA ee ere aise oman vnik, Se-e.sia's:0% 9,014 10,176 19,190 | 457,029 | 105,622 562,651 
April 1 i954 ( eclavettig afew rls’ so aharelas«.a'ove:e 11, 434 12, 293 23,727 | 466,120 | 101,933 568, 053: 
7 a TROBE Ain scmaruce Helene lh weidnin-njnievse 14, 942 15,335 30,277 | 378,873 86,818 465, 691 


(‘)—Latest figures subject to revision. 


* —Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BPEL ott AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 
’ (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 


Industry Male Female | Total Feb. 27 77 Marche si 
1954 1953 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 1,116 311 1,427 |+ 723 |— 101 
BOresury.: . odsccpaceosc crus taete kes se eee r eran aaa ata 330 1 334 |— 446 |— 127 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 806 44 850 |+- 590 |— 268 
Metal Mining ee 420 12 432 |+ 307 |— 374 
MUGS. Rc ta ton ss atene es 285 15 300 |+ 237 |+ 147 
NMon-Migtal Minitie s. .. «cc os as oath aputte wale eee eens Ae 9 2 11 |+ 1 |— 39 
Quarrymg, Clay and Sand Pits...) soc ucc ese oe een eer et ib DL ee ae ee 13 |+ 3 |- 36 
Prospectinwsts vias 4 ec Secs wa ae en eeaae dearer eeatiecaa 79 15 94 |+ 42 |+ 34 
Man tifacturting A ix cs chins scapnss cv aatas «sey sens edhe 2,795 2,235 5,030 |+ 510 |— 4,937 
Podds atic BG VGAR Ge ois <n nite aic'p as Wetton 8 Rae cn oe 276 137 413 |+- 177 |- 489 
Tobacco and Tobaceo Produgtay, os. o.0ssaads renee = 12 1 13 |— 8 |-— 4 
Rubber Productgc’.c csc chads ents core cease ere 25 14 39 |— 24 |— 40 
Leather Produois.¢ ety cees aves chy aeb eo neue treads 53 150 203 |+ 10 |-— 230 
Textile Products (except clothing)....................- 78 128 206 |+ 46 |— 21 
Clothing: (textile. and. for); vac. 0 5..ihiss wep wee ee ees 118 1,072 1,190 |— 36 |— 942 
Wood Progucts., 033.215) prea sducomiuh mits eee Oren ey 403 79 482 |+ 187 |— 9 
Panes ProQuciss 2. ac. ca Suan canis oc cates See ena ee 108 37 145 |+ 7 \- 19: 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 149 86 235 |+ 28 |-— 147 
fron\‘and Steel Prodncta 45 Vii s espe s cote ee Gneertees 398 109 507 |+ 21 |-— 503 
Transportation Wquipment.ccoveess <a aeevs vob eeausen ea 504 69 573 |+ 155 |— 1,186 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products... ...::..secnsscctecedeunes 97 36 133 |— 11 |j-— 237 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies............ 211 92 303 |— 79 |- 261 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products. ... 43 ib 60 |— 16 |-— 87 
Products of Petroleumiand Coal’... bids. csesecexseeoer 59 8 67 |-— 9 |-— 58 
Chemical Produdtessns sees cease. 6 crebie Oecconientere eat 164 102 266 |+ 26 |— 233 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................. 97 98 195 |+ 36 |— 102 
Comms bret ethan sisi viun's Mosier WGA hae ech bo ia camienlentan 8 1,029 82 1,111 |+ 255 |— 1,837 
Srenoeral Comer Gecore is occ oleeted aia ac Gc tiosbsieba. or aeetieuitiatic 768 55 823 |+ 214 |- 1,648 
Special Trade Contactors.. .< vn deewsevecvee<dnse.<es 261 27 288 |+ 41 |— 189 
Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 902 290 1,192 |+ 333 |— 343 
SLT ANSPGT GA GION vic4 win whois os ee aol ede Oe riotous ee Pre 707 113 820 |+ 193 |-— 330 
REOrAghs. 67255 coe ale Sic ccd scalalais es sloth ced a me ak 21 11 32 |+ 8 |- 54 
GOMMIMIGKOD Fa oscaiw deiae + cvane seen nee eemeeeas 17 166 340 |+ 132 |+ 41 
Public Utility Operathom, 54 scene: cecanie¥ ccwscive cinassistee.s 71 28 99 |+ 20 |— 334 
PE ERAG si, 033. lescane an sis ene soni ober e RU Gta isl am eae acon e ald 1,887 2,040 3,927 |+ 695 |— 1,488 
Wydintenn ley ian eet co econ aire ete aetns dei aol s wines 604 503 1,107 |+ 127 |-— 342 
RR OGALL . ..ctsie hie it sino. y-4 ble wily RG ee ele ow ace othe) crate liners: 1, 283 1,537 2,820 |+ 568 |— 1,146 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 812 820 1,632 |+ 126 |— 229 
Service’... onc. 20a s cosas Ole ed hdc das Caras eee. 2,509 6,337 8,846 |+- 2,319 |— 1,536 
Community or Public Service. ..............0eeeeeeeee 211 864 1,075 |+ 26 |-— 305 
Government Services ios 0s0s an 1s suis slele cate sate wateeierat ste 1,319 595 1,914 |+ 582 |+ 432 
Recreation SErvioss coc cs coca wcnatiebcattcan ce miter vee 109 93 202 |+- 84, |— 14 
Business: Bervice; . sae. ¥s te apace oer a eee cee naee ns 378 352 730 |+ 157 |— 153 
Personal Service sic cca: dos. aes tiea talc eae ere 492 4,433 4,925 I+ 1,470 |— 1,496 
Grand Total e255. Geseaa hiss h senate cacoenisn Rice rae 12,257 12,191 24,448 |+- 5,125 |— 11,200 
(1) Preliminary—subject to revision, 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
890 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT APRIL 1, 1954 (') 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies®) 
Occupational Group 


Male Female Total 


Professional and managerial workers................ 1,832 637 2,469 
IEMCUGLE WE KONA eGR Cee hasty elds 3.5 v Anke Wve OR 1,319 3,355 4,674 
Bee CU IB S Peay haa hes bias oak oder baie ns sae 1,477 1,075 2,552 
Personal and domestic workers...................... 849 5,299 6,148 
ROMELMR RE COIN 55 cS ciaisS dese ere S vous bs ee esien 7 Rae ore 28 
Agricnltare and fishitig. ss sacsic os csckie ss ieaccebeves. 1, 236 25 1,261 
Skilled and semiskilled workers...............000008 3,481 1,577 5,058 
Food and kindred products (ine. tobacco)... ..... 56 20 76 
BL ea, CUOEMIDG®, OU dd yebays x on cn xs Ghioenbn ass 88 1,180 1,268 
¢ Lumber and wood products..................--. 268 6 274 
oPulp. paper ae punting) eae OAS 77 10 87 
ther and leather products................... | 41 92 133 
. Stone, clay and glass products................... 14 1 15 
ECR! WORKING Fanyna ray os ¢ dices 4 i> apnae< snennekea 377 19 396 
PAPEL Pett de ee acts oe hie cae as ds kabisots « 109 + 113 
Transportation equipment.............-...-...+. 4 3 7 
Ae AD abl. Boat S iat Wake Chih arms tle nce de eae 310 310 
CORBUPUCRIONG is cx dos ca ciecennees pe eres ya 1 RS es . 430 
Transportation = PRAINGDY AE ni cade yoo ce kk 404 14 418 
| se papeepbcerek and public utility.............; 1 OB ee ate ee 52 
SECS ORE ROP UII D6 cS eX e 8). xin a xioebie daleidee-c cee 172 156 328 
Other skilled aac semiskilled................... 953 65 1,018 
SECCITNLGY Ge Gs ott Oe Fic 98 OY. Cae Cae eck vviadts dis Cx ues 57 7 
aTIpreniGiOdes eerie t,o alin ceawak vs seaw ines 5 be ea 69 
(URTESTOS I ied ee ee ea 1,212 325 1,537 
i igcage ACN Ts IR 0) or + Sea a ek ee ee 70 72 142 
Lumber and lumber products. .................. 240 32 272 
MintalhaUAlig ts. viv kwescesc.ee occ. 70 6 76 
Rnb ernivitonl cout. ted ns weve Shea is io Gass s ahve S78 Bets <s.. 8 278 
Other unskilled workers. .......500scc0+s0c0csse 554 215 769 
SAE MIV ED ROPE ANS Seracds sl oie igs tes ces neta wet 11,434 12,293 23,727 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


Live Applications 
for Employment 


Male 


6,423 
14, 243 
6, 263 
38,500 
3,119 


3,977 


226, 943 
2,312 


166, 652 

6,585 
25,701 
10,593 
82,040 
41,733 


466,120 


Female 


14, 287 
101, 933 


Total 


7,613 
35,633 
18,911 
57,543 

3,131 

4,862 

251, 813 
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TABLE tie tater tei tod RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


1944—1954 
= Applications Placements 
ear 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 


BURR Leas s ioswgateen al seeenaessearies} tyNGG;0L0 902,273 | 2,485,283 | 1,101,854 638, 063 1,739,917 


BOG si Retawt se scses oeccee eSevevedcetens 1,855,036 661,948 | 2,516,984 | 1,095,641 397,940 1,493,581 
EUAD rare siesdie ses 3.005 es cocsccsecovevcs| 1,464,533 494,164 | 1,958,697 624,052 235,360 859,412 
1947... pelea wee veya Ganveannweabeaceseas 1,189, 646 439,577 | 1,629,223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
RUA fanehenes St ces seeeeeereeceeeeeeees| 1,197,295 | 459,332 | 1,656,627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
AW pete dacs a5 eaten rr ee eee 1,295, 690 494,956 | 1,790,646 464,363 219,816 684,179 
RUDD fertii ss ccawedsd suivicens. veess econ ees 1,500,763 575,813 | 2,076,576 559,882 | 230,920 | 790, 802 
ut) rer eee rederess «-| 1,541,208 623,467 | 2,164,675 655, 933 262,305 | 918, 238 
LER I Oe Se ee Pee a 1,781,689 664,485 | 2,446,174 677,777 302,730 980,507 
BAGO Bp nan aaceens RceKa Kemah Asahi wand «pn 1,980,918 754,358 | 2,735,276 661,167 332,239 993, 406 
1954 (3 months)............+ aeacecetey Pi) 580,038 : 195, 889 775, 927 95,485 62,881 158, 366 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Number 
Receiving 
Benefit 
Province in Last 
Week of 
the Month* 
(Estimated) 
Newfoundland........... : 10,101 
Prince Edward Island. . 1,628 
Nova Scotia. Cutts, samen he eee 14,065 
New Brunswick..... 14, 227 
Quebees cinciicscuns 125,929 
AOD GRE Shoe See shot axe 105,538 
Danita. > i bs ees cee nn ae 15, 672 
Baslmiqhewalls\cs<sc0> acwees Paes apes 8,953 
Bl banish 3 5 eines onc cake Gene oe om 19, 602 
British Columbis.;...:.. + siessses« 32,859 
Total, Canada, March, 1954... 348,574 
Total, Canada, February, 1954. 359, 997 
Total, Canada, March, 1953............. 211,442 


* Week containing last day of the month. 


Number 
Com- 
mencing 
Benefit 


3,181 
420 
5,758 
4,792 
57, 643 
49,129 
5,593 
3,191 
8, 242 
14, 662 


152, 611 
168, 262 
114, 683 


Month of March, 1954 


Benefit Amount of 

Paid (Disability Benefit 

Days in Brackets) Paid 

$ 

348,477 (371) 1,208,119 
63, 947 (433) 193,508 
419,493 (5,093) 1,347,228 
406,161 (2,078) 1,313, 941 
3,624,201 (35,578) 11,400,715 
2,961,737 (30,396) 9,305,810 
443,924 (5,411) 1,366, 238 
279,149 (2,532) 880, 897 
479,949 (5,241) 1,572,444 
1,100,088 (13,310) 3,572,028 
10, 127, 126 (100, 443) 32,160, 928 
8,391,990 (85,320) 26,675,431 
6,613, 705(....... ) | 20,796,825 


TABLE E-2.—ORDINARY AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMANTS ON THE 
LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER AT MARCH 31, 1954, BY DURATION ON THE 
REGISTER, SEX AND PROVINCE, AND SHOWING NUMBER OF DISABILITY 
CASES *INCLUDED IN TOTAL 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Province and Sex 


Total 

Newfoundland........... 19,374 (38) 
MLE SE oc aie sata eae 18,904 (30) 
Famalosg ic) cs seek. 470 (8) 
Prince Edward Island. . 3,466 (38) 
SERS ae, ee Se 8 3,014 (25) 
Ramale cot seats icc 452 (8) 
Nova Scotia ..a.2...i2. 23,722 (195) 
BIG ecu otee eee oe 21,061 (167) 
Memales.c8.004 oas2% 2,661 (28) 
New Brunswick......... 27,983 (122) 
Male. occas tte cence 25,040 (97) 
eA, ic phew Sead 2,943 (25) 
Quebec 27 is. cch ewes ease 184, 874(1,473) 
MBIA cotereet en eset 158, 929 (1,016) 
Females... css cca 25,945 (457) 
WOtArTIO’ z+ we caaieae coors 144, 245 (1,045) 
Male. ct heateane 115,608 (800) 
HWoemalo: oc sais icc teint 28,637 (245) 
Manrtiobat so. sns 4s cee 23,455 (272) 
Maloviie.ccussttatare 17,956 (187) 
Pemslen. «cc. 5 «<n 5,499 (85) 
Saskatchewan........... 13,326 (88) 
Mal6. sccbtacaseuceny 11,503 (76) 
Wemales. occ. woes 1,823 (12) 
AIDOrAS. ocurtiesta scales 23,597 et 
ARR ae ge a 20,621 (124) 
WOMBIO\ .45,5. ve vinx sie 2,97 (28) 
British Columbia. ...... 47,618 (339) 
ple yc tes ae 38,382 ae 

Hemple sss tues. «eee « 9,23 (61 
CANADA? 7etan Senne 511, 660(3, 757) 
Male. ioe Jae. <<a 431,018 (2, 800) 
BRemale fica. sacoes 80,642 (957) 


* These data are shown in brackets and include short-time and temporary lay-off claimants. 
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Days Continuously on the Register 


Ro a A CRY Peg 
2,180} 1,457] 1,871 
27138] 11429] 1,513 

42 28 58 
229 158 257 
197 131 220 

32 27 37 

3,238| 1,756] 2,784 
2/856] 1/564] 2,501 
382 192 283 
3,200| 2,487] 3,389 
3:014| 21207} 3.116 
276 190 273 
26,507 | 17,581] 24,787 


23, 231 15,553 21,871 
3,366 2,028 2,916 
22,602 13,014 17,466 
17,927 10, 467 14,002 
4,675 2,547 3,464 
2,933 1,242 2,048 
2,121 961 1,548 

812 281 500 
1,310 885 1,103 
1,108 767 935 

202 118 168 
4,174 1,773 2,610 
3,797 1,561 2,262 

377 212 348 
7,036 3,156 4,508 
5,935 2,529 3,581 
1,101 627 927 
73,589 43,509 60,523 
62,324 37,259 51,549 


11,265 6,250 8,974 


53 
73 and 
25-48 49-72 pm Total 
3,434 4,602 6,130 12, 880 
3,332 4,510 5,982 12,502 
102 92 148 378 
523 852 1,447 2,707 
462 748 1,256 2,367 
61 104 191 340 
4,349 4,342 7,253 17,952 
3,854 3,876 6,410 15, 
495 466 843 2,099 
4,821 4,861 9,135 22,174 
4,396 4,276 7,941 19, 867 
425 585 1,194 2,307 
37,472 | 30,792] 47,645 | 141,570 
32,941 | 26,602 | 38,731 | 125,203 
4,531 4,190 8,914 16,367 
25,785 | 24,563 | 40,815 83,445 
20,614 | 19,603 | 32,995 67,768 
5,171 4,960 7,820 15,677 
3,565 4,514 9,153 
2,633 3,495 7,198 
932 1,019 1,955 
2,330 2,907 4,791 
1,980 2,477 4,236 
350 430 555 
4,210 4, 262 6,568 
3,559 , 643 5,799 
651 619 769 
7,574 8,088 | 17,256 
6, 169 6,388 | 13,780 
405 1,700 3,476 
94,063 | 89,783 | 150,193 
79,940 | 75,618 | 124,328 
14,123} 14,165 | 25,865 


“TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
MARCH 1954 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


: Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 


Province Total | Entitled | _ Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposal to Entitled | Pending 

of Benefit |to Benefit 

Ee ee Ee onbnre rio heise 
IN GWTO ANG eth, Cah s on a kaie< dies Hes « 7,534 6,251 1, 283 8,197 3,937 4,260 3,050 
Prince Edward Island...................+ 1,178 1,059 119 1,264 510 754 204 
ING UM: DCO «> oh cig gle chal > ie Sea e eee ese.s 12,117 7,838 4,279 12,587 8, 660 3,927 2,352 
PNG ON LALO WLR. uu. Sitvchnis Gs dueie Chae ase 12,383 9, 631 2,752 12,512 6,890 5, 622 2,774 
MRIS Sti, oo een State WN TA GR g.od'cae tb 86, 466 65,229 21,237 88, 627 58,176 30,451 23,736 
PRIUANIG RS cover cuit tith aka < oaths (bE As: «s 79,410 55,498 23,912 77, 282 54,605 22,677 17,999 
PRMEMS Os oc 1GEAEED Kites At bd open e bs dno 9,490 7,384 2,106 9, 686 5,409 4,277 1,727 
RLOMADONO WRI icity eras as cechahis ites ks ss 5,306 4,357 949 5,646 2,777 2,869 1,083 
PEON CeO cision ates dita drices Hak oSihies-be 0 14, 226 9,947 4,279 13, 693 9,050 4,643 3,906 
STIGIAE) QOGIOMN DIS Sy calc ay ods aware see aes 20,311 13,953 6,358 20,712 12,228 8,484 4,277 
Total Canada, March 1954............ 248,421*| 181,147 67,274 250,206t) 162,242 87,964 61,108 
Total Canada, February, 1954........ 214, 932 163,946 50, 986 240,021 158,975 81,046 62, 893 
Total Canada, March, 1953........... 179,714 134,334 45,380 176,499 110,914 65,985 49,399 


os 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 29,628. + In addition, 30,219 revised claims were disposed of. 
Of these, 2,812 were special requests not granted, and 1,236 were appeals by claimants. There were 3,511 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO REGULAR OR SUPPLEMENTARY 
BENEFIT, WITH CHIEF REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month of | Month of | Month of 


, Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement March, February, March, 
1954 1954 1953 

eat pia Soke oman APM s Caine: ease aie EFA $ ONE ET 7 A6 BUEN eae sd 20: 75,706 69, 653 §1,773 
PMDEIOTRONUATY EAMIOLE G5 sc since Gnivay pole coe ahu'e Ce ant a0W ban wep cage aeudlv as 13,535 17,564 10, 654 
. poe i Som ie ; Ro Sra 2 oe eae REE ere ee eee 3,872 3,822 6,734 
Not capable of and not available for work...............6.05 600000 e ec eees 2,870 2,048 2,224 
Pee ie Aor GUS LO! & LADOUY GISHUG ss. 05 << aa dab sams see dv oedsisenasnveesiem 408 421 149 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work................... 1,051 1,097 1,455 
(EREOUAT EOC LOY SHISOONOUCE cc. 5.0) os 5 5s ec adeinadbadvnder eh cc avecscsldasciese 1,031 865 1,007 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause................. cee ce ee eee 6,501 5,710 7,108 
Failure to fulfill additional conditions imposed upon certain married women, . 1,359 1,475 999 
SCRE e AMMA fe tet enters ncinaa ap siaW wep Sara dees een Ben vp'p sate ols ts e'ele 4,730 3,789 3,218 
RECICOL Cee R ET een atta Seas cieesisloig dinis ayn alates eisivwsiee viclee pee ieaie 111,063 106,444 85,321 


* Data for March, 1954, include 7,111 on revised and 2,453 on supplementary benefit claims. 
} These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, etc. 
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TABLE E-5._ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- | 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


At Beginning of Month: Total Employed |Claimants* 
2,844,200 | 494,800(T) 
2,937,000 3e1' oot 
3,037,500 238,500 
3,076,400 153, 600 
3,100, 600 119,400 
3,085,700 111,300 
3,060,100 110,900 
3,041, 200 119,800 ~ 
2,972,900 143,100 
2,903, 800 5,200 
2,888,100 262,580 
2,800, 800 363, 200 
2,823,300 354,700 


2 


* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on last working day of preceding month. 
t Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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TABLE E-7.—CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, MARCH 1954 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Initial Claims Only 
Province Claims Entitled Not eee Paid (Disability gm y 
Cirnsidumel | to Benefit Tatitied | Benefit | Days in Brackets) Paid 
IAB WIOM ANC; cics.c sais wy seie.ces 3,984 3,046 938 2,472 77,394 (10) $79,267 
Prince Edward Island.......... 719 656 63 585 19,525 (144) 37,886 
INGWA SOOtBia sac ses0scceseasede 3,423 2,805 618 2,715 118,436 (480) 254,445 
New Brimswith 5.004900 vaenwe 5,244 4,229 1,015 3,878 136,470 (826) 283,541 
IQUBDOOc. Jab teth easiest anaeaw a 26,178 20,619 5,559 20,846 833,585 (4,219) 1,767,744 
ON TALIOS scene we seek henien eorere 19,065 14,744 4,321 14,160 579,985 (2,498) 1,256,911 
Manitobyy, ocsccntose ss acos ees acs 3,694 3,111 583 3,117 130,080 (956) 279,950 
Saskatchewan............ phone 2,572 2,087 485 2,065 68, 872 (216) 151,135 
DIDOULG sce thnn bs a:ss ema Masten 3,781 2,896 885 2,716 101, 208 (699) 220,493 
British Columbia............... 7,046 5,611 1,435 6,169 267,418 (1,772) 603, 542 
Total, March, 1954.......... 75, 706* 59, 804 15,902 58,723t| 2,332,973 (11,315)| 5,027,914 
Total, March, 1953..........] 51,754 39,211 | 12,543 | 39,492t| 1,510,145 (.....) | 3,208,621 


* There were, in addition, 2,362 renewal claims in March, 1954, and 1,750 in March, 1953. 
t Includes 2,333 renewal claims in March, 1954, and 1,458 in March, 1953. 
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F—Prices 
TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER! PRICE INDEX 
FROM JANUARY 1949 TO MAY 1954 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


° Pao) 
ommo- 
ee Total : Household roe 
Food Shelter Clothing Operation ae 
1949—January............... 99-8 100-8 99-2 99-7 99-9 98-9 
MOU OMIM Ths bae hoa 4ctehet cee 99-7 99-7 99-3 99-7 100-2 99-4 
March.,...sssresrssterserscvevess 99-4 98-7 99-2 100-0 100-1 99-5 
mils cs Beene as seers kiverees cies 99-3 98-1 99-6 100-2 100-1 99-5 
DS aot AP eee Tee 99-2 97-9 99-7 100-3 99-8 99-8 
a oR Oe eS: Re ee 99-6 99-2 99-7 100-3 99-7 99-8 
Ol ce fe cerns cay helo cab cures’ 100-0 100-2 100-3 100-3 99-7 99-8 
TAGGING. cic e rie Seales taste Cx dnls.ss 100-4 101-3 100-2 100-1 99-6 99-9 
POORLOMIODE tere riage cao 5uis 68s 100-4 101-2 100-5 100-2 99-6 99-9 
Motober inks doves: eid A ogigete 100-6 100-8 100-5 99-8 100-6 100-9 
, TROVERDIGE cy ai/s5 ny as 'en dns a ahs.0 101-0 101-9 100-5 99-7 100-5 101-0 
AR Tea. AER fe Ae a Pee 100-5 100-3 101-0 99-7 100-4 101-1 
Wnataga tics cae ak asaeCaen> 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
PEEPS MNURS UC Heca-tae se curs:+'3 Ondo «Roy 100-1 98-1 101-1 99-6 100-6 102-0 
DONORS ficcuvat sh va vest ae ure vs 100-2 98-4 101-1 99-5 100-6 102-2 
PENNS Sha Goes emeNe Gas sacen tes © 100-9 98-8 104-7 98-9 100-8 102-2 
CATs cle Visine KORE AOS RERICEY DS > 101-2 99-8 104-9 99-2 101-2 102-2 
MOG t eas tev Dene hee phew and os o> 101-2 99-3 105-1 99-1 101-1 102-2 
SUNG Many se csates vm koa cede seanes 101-9 100-9 105-9 99-1 101-5 102-3 
VOGy Ho aiteas ey aoe coe eevee Rites 102-7 102-6 107-4 99-1 101-6 102-4 
PANS sini ae nw as ces bhai cys 103-3 103-8 107-8 99-3 102-6 102-5 
Septen Rei tae oa «acs doce ss sia os 104-3 105-4 108-7 99-9 103-4 103-0 
Octob 105-9 107-6 109-0 100-6 104-6 105-2 
106-4 108-4 109-5 101-0 105-1 105-4 
106-6 108-4 109-6 101-3 105-5 105-7 
102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
107-7 109-9 110-0 102-6 107-1 107-4 
109-1 111-0 110-4 105-1 108-6 108-0 
110-8 114-1 111-5 106-7 110-5 108-3 
111-7 115-5 111-8 108-5 111-4 108-6 
112-2 114-3 112-4 109-0 112-7 110-4 
113-7 115-8 115-2 109-5 113-8 111-8 
114-6 117-9 115-5 109-7 114:3 112-2 
115-5 119-0 114-8 110-7 115-1 113-4 
116-5 120-5 117-2 111-9 115-5 113-6 
117-1 121-3 117-2 114-1 115-8 114-1 
117-9 122-5 118-2 114-5 115-9 114-8 
118-1 122-5 118-2 115-2 116-4 115-9 
113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113+1 111-5 
118-2 122-4 118-3 114-9 116-4 115-5 
117-6 120-8 118-3 113-5 116-3 115-8 
116-9 117-6 119-1 112-9 116-9 116-4 
116-8 117-2 119-4 112-5 116-8 116-6 
115-9 115-5 119-6 112-3 116-2 115-6 
116-0 115-7 120-4 111-8 115-9 115-7 
116-1 116-0 120-6 111-7 115-9 115-6 
116-0 115-7 120-6 111-6 115-8 115-8 
116-1 115-8 121-2 110-9 116-0 115-8 
116-0 115-1 121-5 109-9 116-2 116-4 
116-1 115-7 121-4 109-8 115-9 116-6 
115-8 114-1 122-2 109-7 116-1 116-6 
115-7 113-5 122-3 109-7 116-5 116-7 
115-5 112-7 122-5 109-6 116-6 116-7 
114-8 111-6 122-5 109-7 116-7 115-2 
114-6 110-9 122-7 109-7 116-9 115-0 
114-4 110°1 122-9 110-1 116-6 115-1 
114-9 111-4 123-6 110-1 116-6 115-1 
115-4 112-7 123-9 110-3 117-0 115-2 
115-7 112-8 124-1 110-4 117-2 115-8 
116-2 114-0 124-2 110-4 117-4 115-9 
116-7 115-5 124-5 110-3 117-5 116-0 
116-2 113-4 125-0 110-3 117-4 116-3 
115-8 112-1 125-2 110-2 117-4 116-3 
115-7 111-6 125-4 110-1 117-5 116-4 
115-7 111-7 125-4 110-0 117-5 116-5 
115-5 110-7 125-6 109-8 117-6 116-6 
115-6 110-4 125-6 109-9 118-1 117-2 
115-5 110-2 125-8 109-9 117-3 117-5 


“ 


TABLE F-2.—-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE raha heat eds APRIL, 1954 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total : peed 

._ |Household} . “9m 
April 1st, |MarchIst, as Ist, Food Shelter | Clothing Operation — 

1953 cei 1954 erviies 
Bi TONE By NGG. S so pew ee sess 101-5 102-2 102-0 98-9 107°3 102-2 103-9 102-1 
Btn tis <5, act oa ce icant 112-7 113-7 113-8 105-5 122-4 116-4 119-5 116-2 
OMIM SOND aa scarck ee 00s shen’ 114-6 116-2 115-9 109-2 117-9 118-6 116-8 122-9 
INLOWECERT A .is aieuies «Bee cated 114-8 116-3 116-3 112-6 132-0 110-7 116-6 116-4 
RCA WE ee eens aan a siete 114-3 115-3 115-5 109-3 126-0 113-5 116-8 118-4 
ORONO: cats ck pains «totes ok ahs 115-7 117-4 117-7 108-9 138-9 112-1 118-2 118-4 
WY MIDENE aly ob eciarete «vo ais 'eon. Wel 113-9 114-7 114-9 110-2 122-7 115-2 113-7 117-3 
Senkatode—Reains ee re 112-3 113-7 113-6 108-7 113-5 117-0 118-8 112-8 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 113-1 114-4 114-3 109-0 119-3 114-2 115-7 118-3 
NV BYRSOU VER soo cc Wen ods swine tate 115-6 116-3 116-9 110-4 124-1 113-4 126-7 118-0 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city, and should not be used to 


compare actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(4) St. John’s Index on the base — June 1951 = 100 
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Source: Dominion 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE | 
; 


Beef Pork ss al 
' ot ‘es 
Boh sles | aoe] & 
af ac] 63 . s, | SH pam) & 
Locality F 3 2 Pips 5 ae Py 28 & oF 3 ; 
ae S38} sa | 8s | Seg | Gas | 23 gs 
Ss 235| $9 | gs aes | 29 | 88. | de 
8 gee | §8 | 88 | B83) Ek) Sak] 3a 
n Q 9) q omy & Q n 
cts. cts. cts cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
Newfoundland— a 
1—Be, John’ ss skicss hous Oe eth webenve 99-8 65-9 46-6 63-0 81-0 77-0 48-4 59-5 
P.E.I.— 
2—Charlottetown..............e005: 63-0 49-0 38-5 37-0 73-0 62+2 45-2 50-8 
Nova Scotia— 
Ss Bal Mae iy wads dx tvaedes sine sweet 77-4 43-9 44-4 42-2 75-2 55-5 56-1 57-6 
a 
SV ONEY Seah Wiese wes ahaa eee ee S 69-0 48-1 49-6 46-3 76-8 58-3 50-0 50-4 
New Brunswick— 
b= Moncton. .ceei ts Ji iets 23 Heer ore 67-9 47-3 41-4 87-5 78-0 55-7 51-4 53-0 
G=-Sainté John ioc) os docs ve nee teeaaaes 76-4 48-8 50-3 44-1 77-9 56-7 54-8 50-1 
Quebec— 
7-—Chiooutimls, ice etna. we ct en te 87-5 57-2 45-8 43-3 71°5 65-8 48-4 48-2 
BAG ave peo euatiuke sa eerereeus 67-6 46-2 45-3 38-9 74-0 55-8 46-8 56-7 
P= MopiiGal Sy. cccdevr cs taseeen tetas 83-8 45-2 49-0 38-6 75-2 58-4 49+4 59°7 
a 
LOA uebOOii5:5as cstateas cs aeabaeee 4 83-3 42-9 42-4 42-7 66-8 54-3 44-0 54-3 
Ti—Bharbrooke sacs seeectacsanese 81-4 52-6 52-3 35-9 72+2 57-1 50-0 44-8 
19-—Sorelicc Gus cepa yess cua 80-6 53-8 43-6 43-0 67-7 52-9 48-4 55-8 ‘ 
18—Three Rivets. 2. a0s1<s<0es oy oe 90-9 42-1 42-3 39-0 69-4 56-3 49-9 59-0 
Ontario— 
14—Brantlord cosgicvisk acesnhias anmens 66-4 50-2 47-2 37-0 75-8 §2-7 50-9 53-0 
15—Comwall. .isnasecits toss eis aeans 64-3 42-7 47-0 87-1 71-4 56-4 50-8 55-6 
16—Fort William.................... 69-3 47-0 50°7 42-9 7O°l VoFiesewa 48-1 59°3 
17—Hamilton. fo.1..0n0 .sc+anednsers 73-0 48-7 49-6 39-1 79+4 oh 52-1 51-5 
18—Kirkland Lake................+- 69-8 47-0 45-8 40-2 76-4 60-0 54-5 59-4 
10 — London ya dice «2 soon sates ers 71-9 47-6 47-5 40:7 77-2 54-1 52-4 54-7 : 
20--North Bayiisoicssnseassvinces 64-2 45-5 43-2 39-0 74-7 51-7 50-6 51-2 
S1—OsbAWA ix signee cc > shad tadeteene 65-8 42-0 45-0 35-9 76-6 47-0 50-9 48-4 
; 
22 OttA WA si ic dvarich opmcws epniees 701 46-0 47-3 34-2 75-8 55-0 48-3 56-6 
23—Sault Ste. Marie................ 64-5 45°5 51-0 46-0 76-0 F yc 51-9 55-5 
24—Budburyesvcccsukecacvevety tenet 61-4 48-0 48-6 39-0 71-2 60-4 48-0 49+7 
25—Toronto iiss ies casasenneseneea 73-4 51-9 48-6 38-9 77-1 Pee 51-0 48-3 
26— Windsor ss.<cv cb as pean depute 66°4 45-4 49-9 38-1 76-6 53-8 52-4 56-4 
Manitoba— d 
OF Winine gd ia aseccvecact ens erned 74-2 50-4 48-1 43-2 75-6 58-1 49-0 51-8 
Saskatchewan— 
29—ReEZMA iaiaswes«cperasvuaaguensrs 70-5 48-7 50-1 40-2 71-9 56-1 51-6 53-1 
29—Saskatoon..........+.sseseee wool G47 46-1 52-0 44-1 69-7 56-7 49-5 51-5 
Alberta— d 
80-—Calgary ici sectnan'ss tnk'vs nent ene 68-6 54-2 51-7 38-8 70-7 60-1 49-5 52 
$1—Edmonton i conan oral en One's 67-5 41-8 48-5 38-4 67-9 50-4 50-2 45-0 
British Columbla— a 
32—Prince Rupert............+sse0+s 79°3 50-0 48-3 39°3 75:3 63-7 52-1 63-7 
S8—Tradl .. adsie ch a ona thc aera 77-0 ay Sail ses Seube| ody ieee | 2000 ang 50-2 64-0 
$4—Vanoouvet... cues ap'snecae ae wen 82-9 55-3 54-2 44-5 84-5 67-8 52-9 56-6 
85—Victoria cs. < cases eetewe une sues 86-6 57-5 57-3 50-9 82-9 60-7 51-4 53-6 
910 
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s3|=8 ES 
0 $5 3 ae 23 a6, 
o a ke =3 yg ral 
% as 28 Es 3 Es g 1 a= 
" ° gs go © Bu ) A st: 
exe » | ze |ag.| 22] 2. | B8| 35 | da | 22 
=~s ze ABs Sa ts E 3 3 > 8 os 
ay | sb \dee| ci | ae | oe | ee | ae | Se 
GS | 22 |fF8| So | 88 | g | &3 | 438 | 36 
= ie 3) .é) n a4 3) = Q 
cts. cts cts. cts cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
Newfoundland— f h 
PHBE JOIN Wis Swavessa stp teasntoneesivctecess 8-6 12-7 20°5 10-8 58-2 74-5 32-0 77-9 
P.E.LL— gz 
B—Charlottetown....sccsscccscccvcl[oceceres 8-9 14-4 19°5 10-3 52-6 50-6 17-0 69-1 
Nova Scotia— g 
asPIAUGR ois dg ceunwnsws cukestiones 70-9 8-7 12-8 18-5 9-1 50-3 55+5 20-5 70-0 
eA G Te cc sain eeeh ve dnanee hes 68-7 9-0 14-0 19-4 10-1 51-2 B04 22-0 70-4 
New Brunswick— g 
B= MONGCOR cxnn ns ovine ssdicedacetes 74-0: 8-9 15-6 18-5 9-5 51-0 53-2 20-0 69-2 
g 
6—Saint John...........ssccccecese 70-0 8-7 13-3 18-9 9-3 48-9 58-6 21-0 70-7 
Quebec— 
Fie ICUTEATINL 4 sn o-«- sux  oiels.a Wenecelveese aye 8-5 16-0 19-3 9-6 55-9 63-0 20-0 62-4 
g 
S-eELU ie isk covnsccvavvehpaccetese 79-0 8-0 12-7 17-5 9-6 47-2 53-4 22-0 64-7 
Ga MONENORL ocacneeey cecaney due ¥56 81-8 8-0 12-7 17-3 8-8 50-0 54-7 20-0 65-1 
MO CHNGUAG. fa v0 0cs2.cd beeearcccanes 84-9 7-9 12-5 17-9 9-2 52-1 57-6 20-0 66-0 
g 
11—Sherbrooke..........scseseceees 82-0 7:8 13-1 17-9 8-9 49-7 56-2 20-0 63°+6 
14 
DOLE Poth tater tts ccdereeesne 89-3 7-9 12-7 17-9 9-0 47-2 53-0 19-0 63-9 
ISS PCS TAVENG, is och nasive vic cee cic 73°3 8-2 | *12-7 17-4 9-6 50-4 53-1 19-0 63-7 
Ontario— g 
14—-PirAO Old. j cisde'ses «ss ccee duane 78-2 8-1 12-7 17-6 9-4 44-7 50-6 21-0 65-6 
g 
TO Ghar WELL crea csnk 0s as vecdecs ns Poeets os 7-9 12-7 18-2 9-6 46-5 53-2 20-0 65-5 
4 
T6—Port William... ccenessccccseseee 83-0 8-0 14-0 19-0 10-1 53-0 53-1 23-0 66-0 
. g 
DPS ELATNUCOU scp vnnciens ceescesans’ 85-3 8-2 12-7 17-7 9-8 46-5 52-7 22-0 66-7 
18—Kirkland Lake................+: 79-0 8-4 12-0 18-9 10-2 51-8 54-4 25-0 67-4 
g 
BU-eReMGON 2st asenseas se dc evedetsas 83-0 8-0 12-7 17-4 9-7 45-5 49-4 21-0 66-5 
4 
20—North Bay.....sccceccsccccseccsascseces 8-4 13-0 19-1 10-7 47-8 56-0 22-0 67-8 
£ 
| Bee ORDAWO tnd ecs $055 4d 8 ckawet tes 77-7 7-9 12-7 17-4 9-4 46-0 50-0 21-0 66-2 
OULU A. Sawa. 13K ves asinine ee. ns 73°7 8-2 12-7 17-5 9-5 48-5 56:3 21-6 66-4 
} 
23—Sault Ste. Marie. :......seccsce[eceeress 8-4 13-3 19-3 10-6 49-6 55°3 23-0 68-6 
Dice es CL DULY oe tardiness sp cielo a> oemi.s< 71-0 8-3 13-3 18-1 10-4 49-0 53-8 23-0 68-0 
& 
tL OPONEOL AS ecans Vie. Fates (5:0 79-3 7-9 12-7 17-4 9-1 44-4 50-3 22-0 67-1 
ae Ve CBOE ag ans i/o <8 6:o:4-nie'e oleae 6 4104 75-5 8-3 12-7 17-8 9-9 48-5 51-7 22-0 67-1 
Manitoba— t 
Bi WIGRIDOR on davai Vu sclcdeies 60% 78-3 7-6 15-0 17-7 11-1 70-8 50-7 21-0 65-3 
Saskatchewan— t 
28—Regina...... Sei Mediate Vets ats 0 Sica We 73-6 8-0 14-4 18-6 11-6 de 47-6 20-0 63-5 
A i ¢ 
29—Saskatoon......... Hoe Sheet er ee POS 7-8 13-6 17-7 13-0 64-7 47-4 20-5 64-0 
t g 
80—Calgary.........+.: Sen Chace s 79-8 77 14-4 18-1 11:3 64-0 49-2 21-0 64-0 
: a & 
Gl HMUMONTON: .oveiace Ve nse's ace. 9s= 75-6 7-8 14-4 17-9 11-3 64-3 46-5 20-0 66-0 
British Columbia— t 
ce R sa Medag Sisleib sia picts oa 86-3 8-6 14-0 18-6 10-6 oes 57-1 31-0 68-8 
£ 
tbe ETAL SG carlin deke cities ae picelse® Rot Reece 7-9 17:0 18-7 11-5 rae 62-7 23-0 67-7 
: g 
_ 34—Vancouver...... a tsaassnat.<s 80-9 7-9 16-0 17-9 9-4 Pats 54:3 21-4 67-8 


85—Victoria........-sereeeereeeees 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


- 
(=| ws 
Locality ‘au > 
| @Bc 
-Q= 
on od 
2A 
oO 
cts 
Newfoundland— 
1——St. John’ snp ascssace tens 35-1 
P.E.I.— 
2—Charlottetown......... 36-4 
Nova Scotia— 
§— Halifax. jacks ate axes 34-7 
4—Sydney............205- 35-7 
New Brunswick— 
B—Moncton..........0000- 34-8 
6—Saint John............. 35-3 
Quebec— 
7—Chicoutimi............ _ 85-3 
Bs ballec onc cles cera es 32°2 
9—Montreal............... 32-3 
10=<Cineheossvoceucch secvs.s 33°5 
11—Sherbrooke............ 33-9 
19—Sorelsi nes ie Wi wick ces 33-1 
13—Three Rivers........... 33+1 
Ontario— 
14—Brantford.............- 32-3 
15—Cornwall.............+. 32-8 
16—Fort William........... 34-8 
17—Hamilton.............. 32-7 
18—Kirkland Lake......... 31-8 
19==—London puts; «oe ees cen 31-8 
20—North Bay............. 33-6 
21—Oshawa..........eee00+ 32-5 
22—Ottawa..is.00sce00ed. 32-8 
23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 33-8 
24—Sudbury:i..0. ccsceecns 83-5 
BG—Loronto: exes sseeneeete 32-3 
26—Windsor............+++- 32:3 
Manitoba— 
27—Winnipeg............+.- 34-1 
Saskatchewan— 
28—Regina.........sesceeee 35-2 
29—Saskatoon.............+ 33-9 
Alberta— 
80—Calgary ccevancaees bsiee 33-0 
31—Edmonton............. 34-2 
British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert.......... 36-4 
bd bb gh Lets ear CR er: 36-0 
34—Vancouver...........-. 34-6 
85—Victoria.......eeeseees 34-3 


Margarine, per 
1 lb. pkg. 


Lard, pure, per 
1 lb. pkg. 


Above food prices are pimple averages 0} 
anges in 
(ce) Including cuts with hock-on. 


averages for earlier years. 
with bone in. 


912 


ding, tra 


Shortening, per 
1 lb. pkg. 


per 4 lb. flat. 


Salmon, canned, 
fancy pink, 


bo 
~“I 
~s 


Orange juice, 
unsweetened, 
per 20 oz. tin 


per 15 oz. tin 


Peaches, choice; 
halves, 


ractices, etc., occur from time to 
) Including butts. 


(e) Local. 


me. 


(f) Imported.  (g) ixed 


Source: Dominion 


Canned Vegetables 


wo 
Co & a} 
we | ee 
g.5| oo | $8 
88a] 3g | 88R 
BO> - he 26 be 
Bes| 8 | bse 
B av) io) 
cts. cts cts. 
28-0 25-8 23-4 
24-8 23-3 21-4 
23-2 24-0 19-7 
24-1 23-3 20-2 
22-2 23-8 20-1 
20-8 24-1 18-5 
20-9 23-0 19-2 
17-8 20-8 16-6 
17-4 21-0 18-8 
20-5 20-9 17-7 
17:8 20-6 19-4 
18:3 19-2 16-8 
18-0 20-6 19-8 
22-3 21-2 17°5 
19-2 19-8 17-5 
22-2 23-0 18-3 
21-3 21-9 16-1 
21-1 21-8 18-3 
21-8 21-2 17-4 
20-2 22-5 17-8 
21-8 20-6 16-7 
18-9 21-9 17-1 
20:7 22-9 17-4 
20-3 22-2 15-7 
20°3 21-1 16-7 
m m 
20-8 16-8 15-8 
22-3 17-9 17-7 
24-0 23-6 19-9 
22-7 22-8 20-1 
26-0 21-2 20-4 
25-1 23-4 21-5 
m m 
28-7 19-4 17-7 
m m 
28-0 20°3 21-0 
m m 
26-4 14-9 15-5 
m m 
24-8 17-7 - 16-5 


(a) Including cuts 


{ prices rupareed. They are not perfectly SeeparetlA in all cases with price 
e 
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4 ; é ; 
4 Gil ./7 | AlE é oe 
oe: = o=— = 8 % 8 os a3 
=8 | 2 Ce ere a eae 
Locality Se / 2 6) Py é & 3a 3 § so 3-5 ¢ a 
Bi pee fs - Zs go a | oss 3 = 5 
go 8s 8a a | - at as= Ab . g§ es 
a == 2 > Ge a= ib S46") 6S= a ‘se 
fe | a9 | of | 58 | se | 22 | 98e|228) 38 | 38 
aN a o eS EB a am $ ok oon = & 2a 
(o) joa io (o) a aa] a) oO < fea 
| cts. | cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts. cts cts 
Newfoundland— Ww v 
J—8t.-John’s.ics ccusssowe, 42-3 | 31-0 34-7 8-7 34-8 26-1 2-1 TRB Nee e ec. 22-75 
P.E.I.— | n v 
2—Charlottetown......... 39-9 23-0 20-0 7:6 29-0 27-6 50-2 ESS50" |, Geseene 17-50 
Nova Scotia— 
gl | cl Se ee a 42-0 | 21-4 23-5 6-9 28-8 23-6 50-1 LsBah id cpankis 19-50 
n Vv 
Mem ONCM oe itle als cud wake vo 42-6 | 25-2 23-0 6-1 30-1 26-2 49-7 tt peer 13-60 
New Brunswick— n 
5—Moncton..........ee05: 43°+5 22-2 19-4 6-3 29-5 25-4 49-0 ESTO isco nete 18-77 
n 
6—Saint John............- 42-9 21-8 18-0 7-4 30-2 27-2 51-2 1406 Wt. os ances 19-69 
Quebec— | n Vv 
7—Chicoutimi............ 38-7 18-7 26-8 10-0 31-0 27-8 57-3 1-281 80°00 |. cceccte 
n 
Peet ieee San weMsanaeeace 39°3 19-0 24-9 9-0 28-6 25+2 53-9 1-270 C8 BO: taccc-ccien 
n 
9—Montreal.............4 39-9 17-0 22-1 8-5 29-3 25-0 50-7 1-331 yD Ya Peer 
n 
IDEQ0GNS0,...s5s0cvngeet ess 41-7 18-2 19-7 8-0 29-4 26-1 52-7 1-325 28-94 |......0. 
n 
11—Sherbrooke............ 40-8 17-9 21-1 8-3 29-2 24-5 54-0 1-316 | 27-75 |......0 
n 
BR Savane cee ce canneucns 37 17-8 24-5 9-1 28-4 24-0 54-2 1-345 27 OO | swe weiens 
n Vv 
13—Three Rivers........... 40-8 18-4 21-6 8-0 28-1 25-1 54-4 1-304 | 27-00 |.......- 
Ontario— 
14—Brantford.............. 42-6 18-8 27-7 5-0 30-6 23-2 53-2 1-267 27°00 |.....008 
n 
15—Cornwall......secsscess 41-4 18-8 24-1 6:8 29-0 24-2 54-1 1°280 |} 29°75 |. ..0e00 
n 
16—Fort William........... 43-2 19-8 36-3 6-8 27°5 25-5 51-7 1-284 ye ae ee 
n 
17—Hamilton........----0. 43-8 19-2 29-5 6-2 29-2 23-6 51-2 1-279 26:44 Jon nnsnee 
18—Kirkland Lake......... 43 2 19 6 32-2 6-0 31-0 25°3 55-2 1-318 | 32-00 |......-. 
TD—=LOndon.vicveexsunsedses 40-2 19-1 28-4 6-5 29-1 Road 50-3 | 1-302 | 27-00 |.......- 
20—North Bay............. 39-9 20-2 29-3 | Sil sr 23-2 54-0 1-354 | 20-75 |......0 
| a eo 38-7 | 19-3] 27-0 5-4| 27-0] 23-1| 55-3] 1-215 | 28-00 ]........ 
; n 
| Te OER Whee as swe cden snes. 39-3 19-0 25-3 7°5 28-8 24-9 51-9 1-289 ye Ee 
n 
23—Sault Ste. Marie........ 43-8 19-9 32-1 8-5 30°3 Fly 55-3 1-262 | 27-25 |....cc0e 
R4— Sd ULV is vers ewsece ees 41-4 19-2 28-8 6-0 27-4 24-6 51-2 1-210 BO ZO Is s05.00.18 
n 
B= LOTORUD cuiiuie sma ne ane 41-4 19-0 28-1 5-5 28-2 24-3 50-2 1-247 PA eEE hie sanwn 
n 
BO—WiINGSOF sc asvevessannecs 41-1 19-0 28-1 5-8 31-1 24-8 51-4 1-291 F650 tsa 
Manitoba— n 
27—Winnipeg... sfeceeeeeeee 42-9 19-9 25-0 5-7 28-7 27-1 50°5 BOBO Vegi sexs 21-15 
Saskatchewan— 
Bes PUR GT IN oa Gacicis sdvie'esle 9b © 42-9 22-5 35-9 9-0 29-5 26-3 51-5 1G Io's sewieas 18-50 
29—Saskatoon 46-8 231 45-3 9-8 81-4 26-4 49-1 W268 Poca de ces 17-98 
Alberta— 
30—Calgary........... wade 44-4 23-+5 34-8 8-0 29-4 24-6 50-1 Be DSB i cet vieis| sow eie ware 
n 
31—Edmonton.......... Soin 43°5 23+1 43-2 9-7 31-4 25-9 B02 4 WeBOL |... cece 8-58 
British Columbia— n 
32—Prince Rupert.......... 45-0 24-8 42-3 8-6 29-1 26-0 Boh We UP elG lee esas we 22-90 
n 
Bowe LTA ce. dhutictirsemeccers 35-1 25-0 38-3 8-4 30-0 26-1 49-7 PeRaOM ce aagions 19-75 
n 
34—Vancouver........---..| 34:8 19-9 42-1 7-6 26-1 23°5 BO mgt Ne Ue DAG 6,cainns 21-02 
. n 
35—Victoria..........-..00 40-2 20-3 37-7 7-2 28-4 23-6 APO) | MeQaT || secs coe 22-25 
carton and loose. (h) varorted milk, 17-0 c¢. Be 16 oz (k) Californian, (m) 15 oz. tin. (n) Mixed— 
Californian and Australian. (3) 28 oz. tin. t) Pure. ee Including tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. *Revised 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND]LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-APRIL, 1953-1954} 


Date 
1954* 
ANUATY saamecusiieses s 
IPODTUarys: 2. as ose e 
MM arabes uinkseesae 
PACD TIL se ittw cea arate 


oe eereeeeersene 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industria. 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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Number of Strikes 
and Lockouts 


Com- 
Deer Bxistence 
Month 
24t 24 
7 17 
12 18 
24 33 
67 
14t 14 
11 19 
12 20 
15 22 
52 


Number of Workers 
Involved 
Com- 
mencing In 
During | Existence 
Month 
10, 619t 10,619 
749 4,631 
1,107 1,722 
1,657 2,268 
14,132 
2,136t 2,136 
2,448 8,/00 
4,479 5,405 
2,854 3,626 
11,917 


Time Loss 
oe bee te 
Working gt i 
Days | ‘Time 
156, 969 0-19 
52,270 0-06 
13,945 0-02 
24,661 0-03 
247,845 0-07 
31,050 0-04 
23,777 0-03 
32,998 0-04 
29,180 0-03 
117,005 0-03 


TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, APRIL 1954 (*) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Workers 


Number Involved |Time Loss 
———_———————_| in Man- 
Working 

Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to April 1954 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Women’s clothing factory 
workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 
upholsterers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Metal Products— 
Motor vehicle factory 
workers, 
Quebec, Que. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Safety glass factory 


workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures— 
Building trades workers, 
St. John’s, Nfld. 


Labourers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


. TRADE— 

Wholesale grocery ware- 

| house workers, 
Victoriaville, Que. 


SrRvIcE— 
Public Administration— 
Road workers, 
Plantagenet, Ont. 


Business and Personal— 
Hotel employees, 
Medicine Hat, Alta. 


(*) 


12 


40 


79 


220 


30 


53 


26 


91 


250 


280 


195 


4,600 


840 


60 


1,110 


360 


2,000 


Commenced February 23; protesting 
dismissal of three workers; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced March 15; protesting 
removal of basic minimum rate 
from piece-work schedule; termi- 
nated by April 12; replacement and 
return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced March 2; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to Jan. 1-53 and 
union security, following reference 
to arbitration board; terminated 
April 3; partial return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 


Commenced March 31; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 42} 
to 40 per week with same take- 
home pay, following reference to 
conciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced March 25; protesting 
dismissal of four carpenters al- 
legedly for insufficient cause; termi- 
nated April 16; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 


Commenced March 29; for a union 
agreement; terminated April 2; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 


Commenced March 4; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to arbi- 
tration board; terminated April 26; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced March 23; for union 
recognition; terminated April 17; 
replacement and return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 


Commenced February 23; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 44 to 
40 per week with same take-home 
pay, following reference to arbi- 
tration board; unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, APRIL 1954 (1) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Workers 


Number Involved |Time Loss 
a Man- 
Working 

Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April 1954 


Mininc— 
Sodium sulphate miners and 
mill workers, 
Ormiston, Sask. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Sawmill workers, 
Bagotville, Que. 


Sash and door factory 
workers, 
Chicoutimi, Que. 


Sash and door factory 
workers, 
Chicoutimi, Que. 


Sawmill workers, 
Jonquiere, Que. 


Sawmill workers, 
Kenogami, Que. 


Sawmill workers, 
Salmon Arm, B.C. 


Metal Products— 
Motor vehicle factory 
workers, trimmers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Foundry workers, 
Trenton, N.S. 
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| 


(4) 


| 
51 


30 


24 


24 


16 


20 


15 


20 


1,070 |Commenced April 1; for a new 


390 


288 


288 


240 


270 


30 


15 


192 


agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced April 7; for a new 
agreement providing for reduced 
hours from 60 to 50 per week with 
same take-home pay, following 
reference to arbitration board; 
terminated April 22; negotiations; 
compromise. 


Commenced April 7; for a new 
agreement providing for reduced 
hours from 55 to 50 per week with 
same take-home pay, following 
reference to arbitration board; 
terminated April 22; negotiations; 
compromise. 


Commenced April 7; for a new 
agreement providing for reduced 
hours from 55 to 50 per week with 
same take-home pay, following 
reference to arbitration board; 
terminated April 22; negotiations; 
compromise. 


Commenced April 7; for a new 

’ agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 60 to 
50 per week with same take-home 
pay, following reference to arbi- 
tration board; terminated April 24; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced April 7; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 60 to 
50 per week with same take-home 
pay, following reference to arbi- 
tration board; terminated April 24; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced April 29; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and pay for two statutory 
holidays, following reference to 
conciliation board; and for rein- 
statement of a dismissed foreman; 
unterminated. 


Commenced April 13; protesting 
alleged unsafe condition of chain 
conveyor; terminated April 13; 
return of workers; in favour ‘of 
employer. 


Commenced April 13; protesting 
dismissal of four workers; termi- 
nated April 15; conciliation and 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 


. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, APRIL 1954 (') 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


rf pees) oma i - ee Particulars (?) 
and Locality stablish- orking 
ments Workers Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April 1954—Continued 


ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Electricians, 22 300 3,900 |Commenced April 6; for a new 
Windsor, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes; termi- 
nated April 23; return of workers 
pending negotiations; indefinite. 
(®) 
Welders and helpers, 1 114 1,700 |Commenced April 9; for a new 
Regina, Sask. agreement providing for subsis- 
tence pay of 50 cents per hour and 
increased wages for helpers; un- 
terminated. 
(°) 
Pipefitters, welders, etc., 1 71 990 |Commenced April 12; sympathy 
Regina, Sask. with strike of welders and helpers, 
April 9-54; unterminated. 
Carpenters, 2 75 860 |Commenced April 14; protesting 
Corner Brook, Nfld. employment of mainland carpen- 
ters when local carpenters un- 
employed; terminated April 27; 
negotiations; indefinite, result not 
reported. 
i) 
Building trades workers, |.......... 41 200 |Commenced April 20; jurisdictional 
Windsor, Ont. dispute as to whether carpenters 
: or boilermakers should install 
conveyors; terminated April 26; 
return of workers pending settle- 
ment, indefinite. 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
Utinitizs— 
Electricity and Gas— 
Hydro workers, 1 12 24 |Commenced April 8; for closed shop 
Lindsay, Ont. clause and inclusion of foreman in 
bargaining unit in union agreement 
under negotiations; terminated 
April 9; conciliation; in favour of 
workers. 
TRADE— 
Stationery store clerks, 2 46 600 |Commenced April 13; for new agree- 
Vancouver, B.C. ments providing for increased 
wages, closed shop and reduction 
in apprentice period from four to 
two years, following reference to 
conciliation board; unterminated. 
Srrvice— 
Public Administration— : 
Blind broommakers, 1 17 68 |Commenced April 1; for increased 
St. John’s, Nfld. wages; terminated April 7; con- 
ciliation; in favour of workers. 
(8) 
Janitors and maintenance 19 20 230 |Commenced April 7; for implement- 
men, ation of award of conciliation board 
Langley Prairie, B.C. for increased wages in new agree- 


ment under negotiations; termi- 
nated April 22; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, APRIL 1954 (!) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Workers 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Establish- 
ments 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April 1954—Concluded 


Business and Personal— 
Beverage room employees, 
Calgary, Alta. 


Beverage room employees, 
Lethbridge, Alta. 


Beverage room employees, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Garage workers, 
St. John’s, Nfld. 


Beverage room employees, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Beverage room employees, 
London, Ont. 


11 


(*) 


185 1,460 
51 400 
8 50 
350 1,300 
97 385 
8 16 


Commenced April 22; for implement- 
ation of award of arbitration board 
for reduced hours from 44 to 40 per 
week with same take-home pay, 
Rand formula for union dues and 
extension of vacation plan in new 
agreement under negotiations; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced April 22; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 40 
per week with same take-home pay, 
extension of vacation plan and for 
welfare plan, following reference 
to arbitration board; untermin- 
ated. 


Commenced April 23; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduced hours from 54 
to 48 per week, following reference 
to conciliation board; untermin- 
ated. 


Commenced April 27; for new agree- 
ments providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 50 to 45 
per week and other changes; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced April 27; for new agree- 
ments providing for reduced hours 
from 44 to 40 per week with same 
take-home pay and extension of 
vacation plan, following reference 
to arbitration board; untermin- 
ated. 


Commenced April 29; protest against 
employment of assistant managers; 
terminated April 30; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


, (1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(8) 185 indirectly affected; (4) 2,600 indirectly affected; (5) 87 indirectly affected; (°) in indirectly 
affected; (7) 170 indirectly affected; (8) 59 indirectly affected; (°) 7 indirectly affected. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Ottawa 


[he Labour Gazette (Monthly) 

The Official Journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. Contains items of current 
interest, statistics and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in the labour field, includ- 
ing industrial relations, conciliation and 
disputes, prices and the cost of living, em- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, activities 
of labour organizations, labour legislation, 
legal decisions affecting labour, activities of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, la- 
bour demand and supply, immigration, 
social, industrial and economic conditions in 
other countries, activities of the International 
Labour Organization. 

Subscription Rates: $1.50 per annum in Canada; 
students’ rate $1.00; $3.00 per annum, other 
countries. Groups of 5 or more, 50 cents per 
annum. Single copies, 25 cents (English and 
French). 


Reprints from The Labour Gazette 

The Canadian Labour Force, January 1950. 

The Canadian Worker in a Changing Economy, 
September 1950. 

Canada and the World Movement Towards 
Social Justice, September 1950. 

Working Conditions of Office Employees in 
Canada, January 1951. 

Collective Agreements in the Tobacco Indus- 
try, February 1951. 

Collective Agreements in the Chemical Pro- 
ducts Industry, April 1951. 

Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in Iron 
and Steel Products and Transportation 
Equipment Industries, July 1951. 

Hours and Working Conditions in the Manu- 
facturing Industries of Halifax, Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver, at October 
1950, July 1951. 

Security Provisions in Collective Agreements, 
Manufacturing Industry, October 1951. 

Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, 1950, by Industry, 
December 1951. 

Cost of Living Escalator Clauses in Collective 
Agreements, December 1951. 

Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in the 
Primary Textile Industry, May 1952. 

The Normal Work Week in the Canadian 
Manufacturing Industries at October 1951, 
June 1952. 

Working Conditions of Plant and Office Em- 
ployees, 1949-53 (October and November 
1953). 

Working Conditions of Sales Staff in Retail 
Trade. 

10 cents a copy; orders of 20 or more, 5 cents; 
100 or more, 4 cents. (English and French.) 


Annual Report of The Department of Labour 
(Covers Fiscal year ending March 31) 
25 cents a copy (English and French). 


eport of Canadian Vocational Training 
(Annually) 

Outlines the activities of the Training Branch 
for the fiscal year ending March 31, including 
federal-provincial agreements in the fields of 
vocational training, apprenticeship vocational 
correspondence courses and assistance to 
vocational schools. 

Free. (English and French.) 


Trade Union Law in Canada. 1935. 

Analysis of the legal position of trade unions 
under Canadian law with historical outline 
of law in Great Britain and Canada. Con- 
tains table of cases referred to in bulletin. 

50 cents a copy. 


Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada (Covers calendar year) 

Deals with growth of labour organization in 
Canada, distribution of local union and union 
membership, structure and membership of 
labour organization, the labour press and 
international unions, and contains a directory 
of trade union officials. 

25 cents a copy (English and French). 


Labour Legislation in Canada (Consolidated 
volume, published at intervals of from 5 to 
10 years since 1915, and annual supplements) 

Provides in convenient form the text of labour 
law in Canada. Text or a summary of all 
Federal and Provincial labour laws and 
statutory orders made under them. Latest 
consolidation includes all labour laws on 
statute-books at December 31, 1948. Supple- 
ment covering 1949 and 1950 in one volume 
now available. 

$2 for consolidated volume. Supplement cover- 
ing 1949 and 1950, 25 cents a copy. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 
Furnishes a complete record of all strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during current 
year. Tables and related texts showing 
strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by 
industries, including time lost, number of 
workers involved, duration, etc. 
15 cents a copy (English and French). 


Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours of 

Labour in Canada 

Consolidates the results of the Annual Survey 
of Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Can- 
ada. Tables giving index numbers of wage 
rates for certain industries, and for mining 
and logging. Tables setting out wage rates 
and hours of labour in manufacturing indus- 
tries, including primary textiles, clothing, 
rubber, pulp, lumber, edible plant, edible 
animal, fur, leather, etc. Wage rates in con- 
struction, transportation, trade and service 
industries are also included. 

25 cents a copy. 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning 
Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, 
Minimum Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and 
Workmen’s Compensation (Annual) 

Provides a ready comparison of the! egislative 
standard in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. 

10 cents a copy. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 
Comparison of Provincial Laws (Annual) 
Sets out similarities and differences in provin- 
cial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable 
under each Act and the industrial diseases 
compensated. 
10 cents a copy. 
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Technical Personnel Quarterly Bulletin 

To inform the appropriate professional societies, 
universities, employment offices, D.V.A. 
counsellors; and the technical press on matters 
involving engineers and scientists. 

Each issue contains information concerning 
supply and demand, university enrolment, 
salaries, geographical distribution, immigra- 
tion and emigration, etc., within a particular 
profession for scientific occupational groups. 

Free. 


Teamwork in Industry (Monthly except July) 
Promotes Jabour-management co-operation by 
recording the activities and accomplishments 
of labour-management production commit- 
tees. Contains accounts of the accomplish- 
ments of Canadian labour-management pro- 
duction committees in increasing produc- 
tivity, reducing costs, improving quality and 
creating better understanding and confidence 
between labour and management. Also 
contains reports on labour management co- 
operation in the United States, Great Britain 
and other countries. 
Free. (English and French.) 


Reports on Labour-Management Production 
Committees 

Industrial Democracy at Work 
Partners in Production No. 2 
Teamwork in Action 
A Stitch in Time 
Joint Consultation in Service Industries 
Making the Most of Your LMPC 
The Foreman and the LMPC 
Handbook on Suggestion Plans 
Meters, Motors and Men 
Co-Operation .. . Works Here... 
Labour-Management Co-Operation Service 
What Management Men Say About LMPCs 
The Labour Representative on an LMPC 
Working Together 
Duties of a Chairman of an LMPC 
Joint Consultation in E. B. Eddy Company 
Free. (English and French.) 


2 Minutes of Employment Facts (Semi- 
monthly) 

A one-page bulletin with a wide subject range, 
e.g., reinstatement in civil employment, 
hours of work in manufacturing, the Ninth 
Census, a world calendar, manpower for 
defence, etc. 

Free. (English and French.) 


Dominion Government Annuities—Descrip- 
tive Booklet, Tables of Rates, Annual 
Report, etc. 

Free. (English and French.) 


Canadian Vocational Correspondence Courses 
This booklet lists 122 courses which are issued 
by the provinces for home study, and which, 
under joint agreement, are available to indi- 
viduals in all parts of the country. 
Free. (English and French.) 


Apprenticeship in Canada 
This bulletin outlines the provincial apprentice- 
ship plans and gives details of their method 


of operation. 
15 cents a copy. (English and French.) 


National Conference on Apprenticeship in 
Trades and Industries 
The reports of working committees and pro- 
ceedings and recommendations of the Nation- 
al Conference on Apprenticeship in Trades 
and Industry. 
Free. 


Working and Living Conditions in Canada 
(Issued periodically) 

A series of publications prepared in conjunction 
with the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration primarily for the use of Cana- 
dian immigration officials abroad in explain- 
ing different aspects of labour to prospective 
immigrants. Contains information concern- 
ing labour, including employment, wages and 
earnings, hours and working conditions, social 
security, collective bargaining and labour 
organization, and technical personnel training 
and guidance. 

10 cents in Canada, free abroad. 


Vocational Education in Canada 
This publication explains the development of 
technical and vocational education by 
provinces and covers the provincial technical 
and vocational schools and programs. 
15 cents a copy. (English.) 


Accidents Don’t Happen 
Pamphlet describing a series of six industrial 
safety films produced by the National Film 
Board for the Department of Labour. 
Free, (English and French.) 


Catalogue of Films and Filmstrips for Cana- 
dian Industry , 
Prepared for the Department of Labour by the 
National Film Board. Provides a classified 
description of the various industrial films 
i available through the NFB. 
ree. 


NOTE: The above list does not include statutes 
and regulations administered by the 
Department of Labour which are issued 
in pamphlet form, press releases or 
similar information of a current nature, 


For COMPLETE Labour News, Read 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 
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